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Get ready to experience the sr 
est, most thrilling travel in hig 
history, when you step aboard 
RAISED LEVEL SIGHTSEEING - Relax in hound’s luxurious new Scenicr 
a body-contoured easychair, enjoy panoramic : mM. : : 
sightseeing on four sides and overhead. This is the revolutionary motor coach scheduled to aE ys all QProrma— 
that floats entirely on cushions of air, scores are already in operation. And 
t yive vou t » Je > . > ave ynli ba -oyhound ‘an you tra\ i 
GENTLE AIR SUSPENSION RIDE o give you the gentlest ride ever only by Greyhound can yt avel in 
Entire coach floats 
on cushions of air, 
contained in flex- 


ible rubber-nylon 
<<“ GREYHOUND 
shock and vibra- ; 


tion are magically 


known—that provides panoramic this motor coach of tomorrow! 


absorbed. 
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Nenad a FREE! Pleasure Map of America 
The Scenicruiser Mail to Greyhound Tour Dept., 71 W. Lake Street, Chicago 1, 
has a completely a. — ven to ag map — with details on 50 Grey- 
equipped wash- oun xpense ol ours. 
room — with wash eS eee 
basin, running wa- 
ter, toilet, mirror, {| Address 
other features so 
convenient on 
longer trips. Send me special information on a tour to: 
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the Horse Fair 
“The PERRY PICTURES 
asset in any schoolroom,” 
Have you used them? 





invaluable 
customer. 


are an 
writes a 


Lovely sepia copies of the best in art, of chil- 
dren, art subjects, poets and authors, historical, 
etc. Size 5% x 8 at ONLY TWO CENTS each 
for 30 or more. Interesting and instructive, and 
popular with children of all ages 


Send 60 cents TODAY for 30 on the Pilgrims 


and Columbus; or for any assortment of 30 
named above. 
56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 small illus- 


trations and sample pictures for 25 cents. 
THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 
BOX 13, MALDEN, MASS. 





World’s leading producer of Authentic 

Folk Music on Bisco my Write for Free 

Catalog of over 150 Cultures to: 

FOLKWAYS RECORDS, 
117 West 46th St., New York City, N.Y. 
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Using the Opaque Projector 


in the READINESS PROGRAM 


LEDA KNAPP 
Subprimary Teacher, Public Schools, Old Town, Maine 


TH opaque projector can play 
a very valuable part in the 
readiness program in kindergarten, 
preprimary, or first grade. First, it 
provides an opportunity for the 
whole group to see at once materi- 
al which would otherwise be visible 
to only a few children at a time. 
Second, it offers a means of variety 
in the method of presentation, Be- 
are descriptions of 
which I have used in this way. 
Color and size discrimination. 
I prepared 3” x 4” oak-tag cards. 
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On each I pasted two squares of 


const! uction paper, using 


a large and a small square of dif- 
ferent colors. 


Then with the card 
screen, I asked, 
*he big square? 

little square?” 
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nation. The pro- 
d to tell whether 
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vared cards as be- 
pictur ires from old 
or books. Simple 
lrawm on the cards 
ot available, while 


cturing birds and 


AMMsanas. very attractive cards. 


— PROJECTOR + VIEWPAQUE 


Viewlex, 


Shown in full screen size with no need for neg- 
atives. Any items—charts, snapshots, small 
drawings, stamps, coins, flowers, stones—that 


can fit into the Viewpaque carrier are easily 
projected for class viewing and discussion. 
The Viewpaque attachment fits all Viewlex 
Slide or combination slide-and-filmstrip pro- 
Write to Viewlex, 
Blvd., Long Island City 1, N.Y., for illustrated 
Any Viewlex dealer will be happy 
to give you a demonstration. 


jectors. 


literature. 





Inc., has developed an attachment 
which will transform your Viewlex slide projec- 
tor into an opaque projector. 


1. I used two entirely different 
pictures or two pictures exactly 
alike. The children responded ei- 
ther “They are alike,” or “They 
are different one is a 
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2. I used two pictures just alike, 
or two just alike except for detail. 
Here one can often supply detail 
to one of a pair of pictures by us- 
ing a pencil to add stripes or dots. 
Children are asked to tell why the 
pictures are different. 

Language.—| mounted separately 
the pictures from a story or a 
Mother rhyme. These I 
showed in sequence while we dis- 
cussed the pictures and told the 
story. Sometimes | varied the pro- 
cedure by showing the picture and 
removing it before the discussion: 
then reshowing it. Many times one 
can use the picture stories from 
sample workbooks or advertising 
material in this way. 

Other types of activities which 
may be used are: 

Which one does not belong? 

Which is different? Use 
three pictures and have children 
answer “First, last, or middle.” 

Why is one different? 

Which things in the 
rhyme, or begin alike? 

What is wrong with the picture? 

What is missing? 

What can you see that grows out 
of doors, indoors, and so on? 

Say the words (names of two or 
more objects pictured). Do they 
begin alike? Do they rhyme? 

I sometimes find it advisable to 
repeat the exercise later, without 
the projector, with a small group 
of children who seem to have con- 
tributed little to the activity, Oc- 
casionally I reverse the procedure 
and use the material first with the 
group who respond more slowly. 
They are then more ready to par- 
ticipate with the whole group. 

As the inventive teacher pro- 
gresses, she will devise many ways 
of utilizing the many opportunities 
for using this type of visual aid 
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54 MORE 
| E-B-FILMS 
READY in’S4! 


% Ready for your classroom use this fall 
are 54 more authoritative and diversified 
EBFilms — the fulfillment of our 25th An- 
niversary promise to America’s schools to 
continue the high tradition of EBF edu- 
cational superiority! Many of these new 
teaching tools, in such significant areas as 
Conservation, General Sciences, Geogra- 
phy, Guidance, Safety, Social Studies and 
Art, are geared to the specific needs of the 
elementary teacher. Among these are: 
* * 


* 
“The Air Around Us,” 2 / reel color film 
which uses animation to visualize the chem- 
ical composition and physical properties 
of air. 
“Out of the Dark,” a1 reel color science 
film, traces the history of artificial illumi- 
nation. 
“Life in the Desert and “Life in the Grass- 
lands,” beautiful color films on the ecology 
of animal and plant life. 
" Arabian Children,” for reading and eeoe- 
raphy — an absorbing portrayal of family 
life in Jordan. 1 reel, color 
“Egypt and the Nile,” “Iran — Between 
Two Worlds” and “Middle East,” each 
1 reels in color, are contributions to re- 
gional geography and social studies classes 
“The Farmer,” \atest in EBI 
Helper” series. 


i o * 
CONSERVATION FILMS include an ex- 
citingly different trilogy of 
part animation, part live photography — 
produced by the Conservation Foundation 
and offering a new and captivating visual 
experience with direct appeal to the child's 
imagination. Titles are: “Your Friend the 
Forest,” “Your Friend the Soil,” and 
“Your Friend the Water.” 
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NEW ART SERIES —six '% reel color 


films offer an intriguing 
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color films — 


and intensely 


imaginative new approach to teaching 
basic elements of art, namely “Color,” 
“Line,” “Form,” “Texture,” “Space” and 


“Light.” (Virginia Purce 
College collaborated. ) 


i . 
“Christmas Through the Ages” (ells, in 
beautiful color, the story of Christmas 
dramatically traced ey t 
through Biblical his- aa 
tory, myths, legends , ny 
and customs as old as — 
the human race. A es 

must for middle grades 
and high school on history of Christmas! 

* * 


* 
BICYCLE SAFETY sa re al problem 
and “Monkey Tale” will be welcomed as 
an amusing yet tellingly forceful film on 
the subject. 


il of Chapman 
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. * * 

FILMSTRIPS are an impor part of 
EBF Jubilee Year banner production, with 
“Art in Our Classroom,” “Great Compos- 
ers,” “Shelter” and “Constructing Re- 
ports” (English Composition) and many 
others, each as a series of six, ready for Fall 
classroom use 


fant 


. >. >. 
Please fill in and return the coupon below 
for information on your nearest rental or 
preview library and for a free copy of our 
latest EBF catalog supplements 
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Sven wile ao Moguifieot Mile... 


every highway a strip of velvet... 


RAISED LEVEL SIGHTSEEING~- Relaxin 
a body-contoured easychair, enjoy panoramic 
sightseeing on four sides and overhead 


GENTLE AIR SUSPENSION RIDE 
Entire coach floats 
on cushions of air, 
contained in flex- 
ible rubber-nylon 
bellows. Road 
shock and vibra- 
tion are magically 


absorbed. 
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when you travel in the amazing new 


Scenicruiser 


Get ready to experience the smooth- 
est, most thrilling travel in highway 
history, when you step aboard Grey- 


hound’s luxurious new Scenicruiser! 


This is the rev 


that floats entirely on cushions of air, 
to give you the gentlest ride ever 


known—that provides panoramic 


motor coach 


sightseeing on two observation levels 
otfers W ashr« om convenl 
many, many other luxury 
fleet of 500 Scenicr 
to serve all America— 
idy in operation. And 
by Greyhound can you travel in 


otor coach of tomorrow! 


GREYHOUND 
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COMPLETE 
WASHROOM 
The Scenicruiser 
has a completely 
equipped wash- 
room — with wash 
basin, running wa- 
ter, toilet, mirror, 
other features so 
convenient on 

longer trips. 


FREE! Pieasure Map of America 


Mail to Greyhound Tour Dept., 71 W. Lake Street, Chicago 1, 
I., for full-color trip-planning map—with details on 50 Grey- 
hound Expense-Paid Tours. 
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Send me special information on a tour to: 
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SENSATIONAL! NEW! 


“Over-the-Shoulder’’ 


PROJECTOR 


Ideal for Classroom, Training, 

etc.! ‘'Chevron'’ permits speaker 

to face students AT ALL TIMES 

while projecting 

color slides or 

"“On-the-spot'' drawings 

. . never disturbs class 

routine. Writing or draw- 

ing on clear acetate is 

projected simultaneously 

over the shoulder . 

graphically enriching your 

lecture. Teachers say ""Chevron"' is the most mod- 

ern, effective way to teach—yet so simple and 
dependable. Takes 3'«” x 4”, 4” x 
5” prepared slides. Brilliant 10 x 
10 ft. image at 15 ft. Portabie- 
lightweight. $135.00. Guaranteed. 


FREE! 96 pg. Photo Catalog 
. 
Wabo " Ay 


Write Mr. A. ¥. Burke 
BURKE G JAMES. Inc. cucaco ster 





ihe Horse Fair 
“The PERRY PICTURES are an 
asset in any schoolroom,” writes a 
Have you used them? 
Lovely sepia copies of the best in art, of chil- 
dren, art subjects, poets and authors, historical, 
etc. Size 5% x 8& at ONLY TWO CENTS each 
for 30 or more. Interesting and instructive, and 
popular with children of all ages 
Send 60 cents TODAY for 30 on the Pilgrims 
and Columbus; or for any assortment of 30 
named above. 
56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 small 
trations and sample pictures for 25 cents. 
THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 
BOX 13, MALDEN, MASS. 
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World's leading producer of Authentic 

Folk Music on Daseoda, Write for Free 

Catalog of over 150 Cultures to: 

FOLKWAYS RECORDS, 
117 West 46th St., New York City, N.Y. 








Using the Opaque Projector 
in the READINESS PROGRAM 


LEDA KNAPP 
Subprimary Teacher, Public Schools, Old Town, Maine 


f Nite opaque projector can play 
a very valuable part in the 
readiness program in kindergarten, 
preprimary, or first grade. First, it 
provides an opportunity for the 
whole group to see at once materi- 
al which would otherwise be visible 
to only a few children at a time. 
Second, it offers a means of variety 
in the method of presentation. Be- 
low are descriptions of lessons 
which I have used in this way. 

Color and size discrimination. 

I prepared 3” x 4” oak-tag cards. 
On each I pasied two squares of 
colored construction paper, using 
a large and a small square of dif- 
ferent colors. Then with the card 
projected on the screen, I asked, 
“What color is the big square? 
What color is the little square?” 
This can be varied by asking, 
“Which square is red?” and so on. 
If there seemed to be a question as 
to whether the children were con- 
fusing big and little, I asked, “On 
which side is the big square?” and 
let them point to the correct side. 
Later, left and right concepts may 
be added here. 

Next I used three different-sized 
squares on a card and followed the 
same procedure for big, little, and 
middle-sized. Sometimes I asked, 
“Which square is in the middle?” 
or “What color is the square in the 
middle?” ‘These may also be used 
in teaching first, second, and third, 
or first, last, and middle. 

As a third color-discrimination 
lesson I used different shapes: 
balls, stars, houses, stick men, and 
so on, and asked, “What color is 
the +s ee ?” or “What is 
blue?” and so on. 

Visual discrimination.—The pro- 
jector can be used to tell whether 
two pictures are alike or different 
and why. I prepared cards as be- 
fore, using small pictures from old 
workbooks or color books. Simple 
outlines may be drawn on the cards 
if pictures are not available, while 
gummed seals picturing birds and 
animals make very attractive cards. 
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~— PROJECTOR + VIEWPAQUE 


Inc., has developed an attachment 
which will transform your Viewlex slide projec- 
tor into an opaque projector. 
in full screen size with no need for neg- 
Any items—charts, 
coins, 
can fit into the Viewpaque carrier are easily 
projected for class viewing and discussion. 
The Viewpaque attachment fits all Viewlex 
Slide or combination slide-and-filmstrip pro- 
Write to Viewlex, 
Blvd., Long Island City 1, N.Y., for illustrated 
Any Viewlex dealer will be happy 
to give you a demonstration. 


1. I used two entirely different 
pictures or two pictures exactly 
alike. The children responded ei- 
ther “They are alike,” or “They 
are different =: 
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2. I used two pictures just alike, 
or two just alike except for detail. 
Here one can often supply detail 
to one of a pair of pictures by us- 
ing a pencil to add stripes or dots. 
Children are asked to tell why the 
pictures are different. 

Language.—1 mounted separately 
the pictures from a story or a 
Mother rhyme. These I 
showed in sequence while we dis- 
cussed the pictures and told the 
story. Sometimes I varied the pro- 
cedure by showing the picture and 
removing it before the discussion; 
then reshowing it. Many times one 
can use the picture stories from 
sample workbooks or advertising 
material in this way. 

Other types of activities which 
may be used are: 

Which one does not belong? 

Which is different? Use 
three pictures and have ‘children 
answer “First, last, or middle.’’) 

Why is one different? 

Which things in the 
rhyme, or begin alike? 

What is wrong with the picture? 

What is missing? 

What can you see that grows out 
of doors, indoors, and so on? 

Say the words (names of two or 
more objects pictured). Do they 
begin alike? Do they rhyme? 

I sometimes find it advisable to 
repeat the later, without 
the projector, with a small group 
of children who seem to have con- 
tributed little to the activity, Oc- 
casionally I reverse the procedure 
and use the material first with the 
group who respond more slowly. 
They are then more ready to par- 
ticipate with the whole group. 

As the inventive teacher pro- 
gresses, she will devise many ways 
of utilizing the many opportunities 
for using this type of visual aid 
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AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS 
54 NORE 


 E-B-FILMS 
READY in’S4! 


* Ready for your classroom use this fall 
are 54 more authoritative and diversified 
EBFilms — the fulfillment of our 25th An- 
niversary promise to America’s schools to 
continue the high tradition of EBF edu- 
cational superiority! Many of these new 
teaching tools, in such significant areas as 
Conservation, General Sciences, Geogra- 
phy, Guidance, Safety, Social Studies and 
Art, are geared to the specific needs of the 
elementary teacher. Among these are 
* >. * 


“The Air Around Us,” a / reel color film 
which uses animation to visualize the chem- 
ical composition and physical properties 
of air. 

“Out of the Dark,” a1 reel color science 
film, traces the history of artificial illumi- 
nation. 

“Life in the Desert and “Life in the Grass- 
lands,” beautiful color films on the ex ology 
of animal and plant life. 

“ Arabian Children,” for reading and geoe- 
raphy — an absorbing portrayal of family 
life in Jordan. 1 reel, color 

“Egypt and the Nile,” “Iran — Between 
Two Worlds” and “Middle East,” each 
1% reels in color, are contributions to re- 
gional geography and social studies classes 
“The Farmer,” latest in EBF “Community 
Helper” series. 
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>. * * 
CONSERVATION FILMS include an ex- 
citingly different trilogy of color films — 
part animation, part live photography — 
produced by the Conservation Foundation 
and offering a new and captivating visual 
experience with direct appeal to the child’s 
imagination. Titles are: “Your Friend the 
Forest,” “Your Friend the Soil,” ond 
“Your Friend the Water.” 


> >. * 

NEW ART SERIES —six ' reel color 
films offer an intriguing and intensely 
imaginative new approach to teaching 
basic elements of art, namely “Color.” 
“Line,” “Form,” “Texture.” “Space” and 
“Light.” (Virginia Purcell of Chapman 
College collaborated. ) 


. . * 
“Christmas Through the Ages” fells, in 
beautiful color, the story of Christmas 
dramatically traced J 
through Biblical his- ui? 
tory, myths, legends fe 
and customs as old as ‘&, os 
the human race. A NE 
must for middle grades 
and high school on history of Christmas! 

* >. _ 


BICYCLE SAFETY is a real problem 
and “Monkey Tale” will be welcomed as 
an amusing yet tellingly forceful film on 
the subject 

>. 


>. * 
FILMSTRIPS are an important part of 
EBF Jubilee Year banner production, with 
“Art in Our Classroom,” “Great Compos- 
ers,” “Shelter” and “Constructing Re- 
ports” (English Composition) and many 
others, each as a series of six, ready for Fall 


classroom use 
* . 


* 
Please fill in and return the coupon below 
for information on your nearest rental or 
preview library and for a free copy of our 
latest EBF catalog supplements 
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Mail Coupon Today! 
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Coming Next Month 


In honor of Children’s Book Week: our Annual Parade of Children’s Books, 
with helpful articles and book reviews; plus three Book Week Plays, a 
Full-Page Picture, and an Art Activity 

This year’s second big Resource Unit, on Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, in- 
cluding information, suggested activities, pictures, and A-V listings 

For our Factual Story, a biographical write-up of John Philip Sousa, who 
was born on November 6, a hundred years ago 

Get Parents to Visit Your School during American Education Week, an ac- 
count of a successful observance at Swift School, Bon Secour, Alabama 

Thanksgiving Features: a play, two stories, a fun song, and a hymn using 
Sibelius’ Finlandia; also a Pilgrim Story, and a Quaker Pioneer Play 
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Games for the Elementary School r 12 
Trick or Treat—UNICEF Style aed 13 
Study Science with Seeds—Unit Velda Blumhagen 20 
Practice in Arithmetic—Teaching Devices Il 
Sally Weiner, Rose Leary Love, Patricia Nolan, Amelia Moodie Fickel 21 
Let’s Help Children to Spell Margaret B. Parke 27 
Instructor Primary Social Living Unit—No. 2—Things to Do Outdoers 
Our 3B Indian Trading Post—Picture Story of a Unit ; 
What Is the United Nations ?—Unit . 39 
3 Reading Problems—Discussed by Counselor of the Month Lacile H. Latting 48 
phate Paul E. Blackwood 49 
Science in the Home—XII—The Electric Light Bulb ; Henry Gould 49 
Number Fun Bettie Biesterveld 83 
Extra! Storytelling Bibliography for Your School File . Edith Edmonds 89 
From Jack-o’-Lanterns to Pumpkin Pies Jane L. Elkin 90 
Halloween Games for Your Class. ..Esther Miller Payler 90 
Teaching Reading with Word Games 92 
UN Week in Our School Is Sponsored by the Upper Grade Social Studies 
Classes ee Margaret Hagedorn 94 
Take to the Woods..... Robert J. Nareau, Ariyn G. Sweeney 96 
Columbus Showed the Way int sonal Ruth M. Brown 98 
Drill Games fur Arithmetic Arietta M. Tapner 100 


Audio-Visual Aids 


Reviews of New Records Elva S. Daniels 6 
Filmstrips to Use in the Classroom. 
Mealtime in Japan—Scenes around the World—tl 


The Burning Story of a Light Bulb—Picture Pages 


For Teachers of Special Groups 


For the Kindergarten 
Verses for Choral Speaking, Rhythms, Dramatics, and Finger Play. . 
Art Tip of the Month—-Clay ‘ ° Yvonne Altmann Bildahl 
For Slow Learners 
Columbus Day Acrostic .Edna F. Sills 
Having Fun—A Unit Anne Sugar 
Paper Sewing Jessie E. R. Fisher 
Teaching in the Country 
Our School Fair i Nelda Kurtz 
Weed Bouquets.... June Ryan 


Art in the Classroom 


Enjoying Art—“Young Woman with a Water Jug”—Johannes Vermeer..Harriet Garrels 24 
Art Workshop and You Else Bartlett 24 
“Young Woman with a Water Jug’ ‘—Johannes Vermeer—Painting in Color. . 25 
Halloween from Music, Films, or Poems Mariel Ray 30-31 
This Witch Flew through Our Room ..Frances Brandon 72 
Illustrated Lettering Mariel Ray 
Wigglie-W ogglies—Toys Children Can Make... Elizabeth Sasser 
Pioneer Projects Can Be Different Each Year Isabelle Anthony 
Stress Fire Prevention in Posters and Paintings Lucile Rosencrans 
Garment Bag Costumes for Halloween or Any Occasion. Helen Kitchell Evans 
Discovery Did Not End with Columbus! Else Bartlett, Betsy Shumway 


Stories, Songs, and Verse 


The Most Wonderful Color—-Story . Elizabeth Morison Townshend 
A Great American—Teddy Roosevelt—Factual Story ieee vewdedeedeaen Lenore H. Hughes 
The Monkey's Dinner Bell—Factual Story Elizabeth Matthews 
Gollity Ghost’s Halloween—Story .Lee Ferril 
Sleepy and the Mouse—Story ove Margaret 0. Slicer 
Fire!. Fire! Fire!—Song Evelyn Weiss 
Ghost Parade—Song Marguerite Arabel Wing 
Witches in the Moonlight— (“Moment Musical” —Opus 94, No. 3 
—Franz Schubert) Song Words and arrangement by Elva S. Daniels 
Irene Tamony 
Young Medicine Man—Story ua Francis L. Kroll 
A Salt-Water Tea Party—Story Peari Roam 
Treetop High—Story Jane W. Krows 
October Verse 


Creative Dramatics 

How I Do It Mary Elizabeth Haywood 
Rabbit and Terrapin Race Again—Play. _— 4 Thomas Fry 
4 Ideas to Use During UN Week 

UNICEF Fund Drive 

Honoring Our UN Flag 

Judy at the General Assembly 

A Class Plans a UN Trip 
Halloween Plays 

Fraidy Cat—Play 

The Headless Goblin—Play 

Costume Ball—All-School Activity 


Editorial Comment 
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The Elementary Teacher Who Helped Me Most.. 
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No One to See! No Cosigners Needed! 


JUST RUSH APPLICATION AND 
NOTE BELOW FOR AMOUNT YOU NEED 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit tye The cash is here for now for any purpose, 
Just sign the short application and note below and mail it to us. Your request will receive 
immediate attention! 


N 4 REASONS WHY MORE AND MORE 
ow TEACHERS ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE , 


awe 


4 PAY DOCTOR BILLS 


~ 


Teacher loans are 

made on signature 

only—no co-signers, 
no endorsers. No mort- 
gages on car, furniture 
or personal property. 
School board, friends, 
merchants, will not 
know you are applying 
for a loan. 


Convenient month- 
2 ly installments pay 

loan out of future 
earnings. Payments 
budgeted to fit your in- 
come. Entire loan can 
be repaid at any time 
and you pay only for 
the time you use the 
money —no longer! 


No principal during 
summer vacation. If 
our salary stops 
during the summer va- 
cation, payments on 
w+ stop also. This 
an extra service of 
special value to teach- 
ers offered by State 
Finance Company. 


4 The loan is made by 
mail from the pri- 

vacy of your own 
home. You see no 
agents or credit mana- 
gers—only you and we 
know about it. We guar- 


» 


e \ hes 


\" 


antee strict privacy. ~ 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married or single, find out today how you may 
solve your money problem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note below. 
That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as they are approved. We guarantee 
satisfaction always. Our fifty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska Banking Depart- 
ment. You can deal with us in complete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the amount you need 
from the chart below, then rush Application and Note. 


CHOOSE THE PLAN THAT FITS YOUR BUDGET 
Cash Loan 12 15 8 

You Get | Payments | Payments 

SELECT $100 $10.07 
AMOUNT 

YOU WANT ) 380 ose 

TO BORROW |. 600 57.54 


Interest is Soneed at 3% per month on loans up to — a ane is over — 
interest is figured at 3% per month on the first $1 an per month on 
that part over $150 and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any 410 KILPATRICK BLDG. 
remainder of such unpaid principal balance. These rates are in accordance 


PAY INSURANCE Vitrthe Nebrate ew OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


:-=“========-==-- FOR $50 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---- 


To State Finance Company, Dept. T-133 The following are ail the debts that I have: 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Full Amount| Paying 


I Still Owe Per Mo. 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is 
made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 
or cost whatsoever. 
Amount you want to borrow 
(include present balance, if any) $ 








Oid Reliable Company, 
Over 50 Years of Service. 


STATE FINANCE 
COMPANY 


20 
Payments 























To Whom Owing 





On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? ececcegengeste | coccesesccooccccsessabossssessoosoonss 


Number of months 
you receive salary 


Amount earned 
per month 


Name and address 
OL GENGGL YOU ORCI .........ccccccccccccccccccccccccccnococeccccoss cuccncossosesooscoossocooqososossessses 


Previous 
employment 


How long with 
present employer 


Husband or wife's 
employment 


To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name) 


BES FOU GORE WHER CIRMIGD cccccccccccccccccccccecccceccccescccsccevessccsecses 





Amount you owe bank? $ Monthly payments? $ 





WHS GCOGCN Cie DEE ROI cccccnncccsceccssscceccccesnccsccscnnncsensssccvecnenccesnseseoccenngesssanesnupensseen 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 
The above statements are made for the purpo securing a loan. 
to (Name) that if any loan be completed, the U.S, Mail shall be regarded as my agent, 
Street 


1 
fame Het Address............. 


Name Here 


Pay rent or real estate 
PAGANS COT CURTIS) ccccccccccccccs ccccccccccccccccoccocecccccososccsocsscoscsos 








FOSS GE DOM ccccroccsccseveceseccevccccuscncccevecconsccsssansnegabemmseunoesnnes 
NOT Amt. lst pmt. due date| Final pmt. due date/Prin. and Int. pmt.|Mo. pmt. (except final) |Final pmt. equal in any case tol Omaha, Nebraska n 
om Mo. pmts./$ the unpaid principal and int. | Date 
§ Agreed rate 


Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shal! at payee's option, without g 
y of interest. 

















per month on that part over $150 and not in excess of $300 and \ of 1% per month on notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payabie. 
any remainder of such unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of 
days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 

' in Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the under 
' signed promuse to pay to said company at its above office said principal amount together with interest at the shove sate until fully pard 

' Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments as above indicate! beginning 
§ on the stated due date for the first payment and continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and 


t including the stated cue date for the final payment 
PERSONAL 


1 NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- 

4 ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY ya ny, 

.. eee QUIRED (if married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
2 


seeeeeeeeene=n= RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN “""*""="uumaunnn 


3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150 and 2 % 


It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the laws 
of the State of Nebraska. 


This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance by the payee at its office 
located as shown above. It is understood that If the loan is not approved, this note and any evidence of security 
accompanying it will be promptly returned to the undersigned 
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“Teaching today is far more complex than a generation ago. Now much of 
the instruction of the home is delegated to the school teacher. Your teaching 
goes far beyond the three R's. Special subjects are found in every curriculum. 
Realizing this, Beckley-Cardy has prepared authoritative and interesting work- 
books and posters to aid you progressive teachers to teach them more easily. 
I believe you will find them complete, comprehensive, and helpful.” 





Becky Carr 

Stecial Subject Workbooks for all grades 
These approved workbook n special subjects develop and empha- 
that topic in understandable form for the pupil. Each of these 

workbooks has been prepared by experienced educators. 
SOCIAL Living Long Ago and Now Gr. 4-6)—160 pps 90c 
My-First Geography Workbook—( Gr. 3-4)—80 pps 60c 
STUDIES Appreciating Citizenshiy Gr. 7-9) 96 pps 68c 
My Neighbor Gr. 2-3)—382 pps 34c 
MUSIC Let’s Go To Theoryland. Book 1—48 pps. 60¢ 
All Aboard for Theoryland. Book 2—464 pps. t4e 
Adventures in Theoryland Book 3—64 pps 44c 
PHONICS Building Word Ist Gr 64 pps t4e 
Phonic Fur Gr. 1 v6 pps 60c 
Phonic Fur Gr. 2 72 pps 52¢ 
NUM Easy Number \ background book—44 pps ide 
UMBERS Under the Number Tree Gr. 1 Bk. 1—64 pps. 44c 
In the Number Tree Gr. 1 Bk. 1—64 pps fie 
Around the Number Tree Gr.2 Bk. 1—64 pps. 48¢ 
> ‘ Over the Number Tree Gr. 2 Bk. 2—64 pps... 48¢ 
’ Number Fur (er ] 64 pps fie 
t Yr 

SAFETY My Safety Book—Primar 18 pps 10c 


Class orders of 12 or more copies, 20% discount 





Th interesting posters to color will solve your problems of 
What to do” many times. A wide range of ibject many 
ordinating with study topics 

Posters are 8%” x 10”—on heavy white paper suitable for 
rayon or paints 
SOCIAL STUDIES HOLIDAY SCIENCE 

No °o No 
16 Health ) Halloweer Fruit 

Safety 0 Thanksgiving I wers 
ood Conduct 1 Christma 8 Birds 
Foreign Childrer > Spec. Days Farm Animals 

34 Community Units 13 Circus Wild Animals 
40 Aircraft i4 Cowboys 11 Zoo Birds 

12 posters | ach set price per set 5c plus postage 


POSTERS TO BUILD UP 








Teachers report great interest by older pupils in Grades 4 to 8 
these cut and paste posters. Not only is interest high but 

retention extraordinary. Subjects listed below Make at- 
tractive room decorations, 

SOCIAL STUDIES HISTORY GEOGRAPHY 

4 panels each set 6 panels each set 4 panels each set 

No 16 Life in Mexic« N 738 Early Explorers No. 720 U.S.A. Maps 
Ne 12 Pioneer Life No 737 Columbus No. 721 So. America 
N ' ( Amer. Indian N ia National Shrines No. 722 Mexico 
No. 709 Holland No. 741 Nation's Capitol oan Metent 
No. 707 Air & Water Travel ad ; na No. 724 Australia 
No. 706 Land Travel — a 8 ee Oe oe ws No. 725 Africa 
No I Swiss Life Postage to be added Size 18” x 28", per set 95e¢ 
Sise 12 « 26 per set 80c on all Poster orders. 


See Beckley-Cardy Teacher's Guide No. S55 for full details of these and dosens of other desk work 
items. If vou do not have a copy to refer to, please drop us a postal, today. There are thousands of 


items listed and described. 








\ Beckley-¥ 
\ cardy 
0 stl 


PUBLISHERS 
CHICAGO 39 





BECKLEY-CARDY 
1904 N. NARRAGANSETT 
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PERHAPS you noted in Septem- 

ber’s “Fifty Years Ago” that 
HOA is celebrating its fiftieth birth- 
day. Since discovering this bit of 
information, our statisticians have 
been at work. For the first eleven 
years, HOA was for rural teachers 
only, but curiously enough during 
the first six the editor of the column 
was a New York City principal. 
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In its first twenty years of life, 
some very earthy advice crept in— 
how to rid your closet of mice, what 
to do with a nest of skunks under 
the front porch, tips for building 
a fire on a cold morning, and how to 
get the school board to construct a 
stall for your horse. City teachers 
also got ideas on how to make the 
most of their time while riding the 
horsecars and ways to avoid fumes 
from gaslights. 

Over the fifty years, 5753 teach- 
ing tips have been included, and 
soon this popular feature will be avail- 
able in book form. In November, two 
new publications, 419 Tips for Pri- 
mary Teachers and 347 Tips for Mid- 
dle and Upper Grade Teachers, will 
be off the press and they'll contain 
the cream of all the HOA items 
—pages and pages of tried 
and tested classroom practices 
you can use. Watch for the 
announcement date in _ late 
November. 


Our editorial this month (page 
19) is by a young MIT student, 
flan Phillips, who won the 
Westinghouse Foundation Schol- 
arship award when only fifteen 
old. Alan is obviously a 
superior student but when he 
sent his manuscript he asked. 
with disarming candor, why we 
had chosen him, of all people, 
to write an editorial for us, 
since he was neither a celebrity nor a 
You will enjoy reading what 
he has to say about his fifth-grade 
teacher, Mrs. Harris. She was surely a 
teacher of children, not subjects, and 
she knew how to enrich the daily expe- 
riences of the superior children in her 
room, The crux of his editorial is the 
last sentence—“She taught me to accept 
other people without limiting myself 
to them.” What a wonderful tribute to 
a teacher! 


years 


writer, 


Don’t miss the illustrated story 
of light bulbs on pages 22 and 23 
which Skip Palmer produced. It 


Friendly Chats 
with the Editor 








marks the Diamond Jubilee of Light, 

* a special celebration of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the invention of 
the incandescent light bulb. On page 
49, Dr. Gould gives directions for 
a homemade model of a bulb. 

On radio and television there will 
be special Diamond Jubilee pro- 
grams that you will want to call to 
the attention of your pupils. It’s a 
wonderful time, too, for a unit 
on Thomas Edison, the man whose 
workshop changed the world. Here’s 
a great American whose life story 
has appeal to children of all ages. 
Don’t let the Diamond Jubilee go by 
without capitalizing on it. 


Remember the old riddle, “What's 
black and white and re(a)d all over?” 
The proverbial answer is the newspaper 
but an equally good one would be 
The Instructor. Jt is especially black 
and white these days because of new 
driers on our big rotary press. With 
the aid of large ovens and chill roil- 
ers we can add more ink so that the 
pages of your Instructor are clearer and 
sharper than ever before. 

The new equipment is certainly awe- 
inspiring. The two ovens (one for each 
side of the sheet)are heated to 672°. 
The paper zips through, and then is 
immediately cooled with two rollers, 
each a foot in diameter, through which 
65 gallons of cold water pass every min- 
ute. All of this is synchronized, and 
the panel control board with its lights 
flashing on and off resembles a pin-ball 
machine. We think the magazine looks 
pretty sharp these days, and we hope 
you'll agree. 


How is an Instructor cover born? 
Usually not without a lot of effort. 
Back in June, just about the time 
you were shutting up school for the 





season, Artist Amrine was struggling 
with the October cover. She made 
one sketch and another and another. 
She showed them to her mother (al- 
ways a girl’s best friend) and her 
brother, and occasionally we got a 
look, too. Finally she came up with 
a sketch that suited her. Cynthia 
kept all her sketches in a little roll 
on her drawing table so I asked her 
if I might share them with you. Such 
are the nine lives of a cover! 


Wary 2. Berra 


















“Give the United Way” is a slo- 
gan that will be seen in many places 
throughout our country this month 
It may be the slogan for your Com- 
munity Chest Campaign, your Red 
Feather Drive, or your United 
Funds Drive. The key to all three 
is the word united. 

Every community strives to raise 
funds for as many health and wel- 
fare agencies as possible in a single 
concerted drive. Some national or- 
ganizations, such as the Red Cross 
and those that work to prevent and 
treat cancer, heart disease, polio, 
and tuberculosis, still have separate 
fund raising campaigns in some 
communities, but the trend is now 
toward having only one major so- 
licitation of funds each year. 

Your pupils may be interested in 
a bit of the history of unified char- 
ity fund drives. You might explain 
something like this: 

“In every community there are 
many organizations set up to help 
the people in some way. (How 
many can your pupils list?) As long 
ago as 1887, leaders realized that 
each separate organization ought 
not to have a fund raising campaign 


of its own. At that time ten health” 


and welfare organizations in Den- 
ver joined forces in one effort to 
raise funds. Other cities copied the 
idea. Rochester, N.Y., began call- 
ing its campaign the Community 
Chest. About 1928 the Red Feathe: 
was used as a campaign symbol in 
New Orleans and in Duluth.” 

It may be a good idea, also, to 
point out to the girls and boys that 
charitable contributions have a 
rightful place in the family budget 
Some families set aside a portion 
of their income for all voluntary 
contributions. Part of this will be 
given to the church and related 
needs, part will be saved for per- 
sonal charities, and another part 
will be designated for all commu- 
nity and national charity appeals 
If the funds solicited are to be used 
for all the national charitable or- 
ganizations as well as the local ones, 
a family should give as generously 
as the budget permits. If not, some 
money must be saved for appeals 
that will follow. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from United Community 
Campaigns of America, 345 East 
46th St., New York 17. 
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About the time the giant hoop 
earrings first appeared, Barbara 
was visiting her aunt. In telling 
about her trip, she said, “Aunt 
Dotty was wearing her bracelets 
in her ears.” 

Mase S. Epcerton 
Barnesville, Ohio 





Mary Ann had the _ hiccups. 
“Please give me a drink, quick!” 
she cried, “I’ve got the hookups!” 

Erne, HuLSLANDER 
Dillon, Colorado 


One day as I was correcting my 
pupils’ workbooks, I wrote on Tim’s 
page, “This isn’t your best, Timmy.” 

The next day when the books 
were collected, he had written be- 
low my note to him, “I no it.” 

Rutu STEPHENSON 
Santa Ana, California 





Grandmother Smith was enter- 
taining some Smith grandchildren 
with a story of their daddy’s youth. 
The story told how gum had gotten 
in Daddy’s hair one night while he 
was sleeping and what a time they 
had trying to get the gum out the 
next morning. 

Four-year-old Jimmy looked at 
his dad’s bald head and said 
thoughtfully, “Is that where your 
hair went, Daddy?” 

Maup W. Harrincton 
Forest City, Missouri 








“Play Safe This Year” 


This is the slogan on the safe- 
ty poster which appeared in color 
on page 84 in our September issue. 
The color plates of the school girl 
standing behind the “School Stop” 
sign were used by permission of 
Ely & Walker Dry Goods Co., St. 
Louis. By mistake we neglected to 
give this credit on the poster. We 
want to say thank you to them and 
express our regret for omitting the 
credit. 








RCA VICTOR 
Ny Record Library for 
‘| i Elementary Schools 
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len at BUMS, available separately, of RCA Victor Records 
recorded from material in songbooks of “A Singing School,” 
published by C. C. Birchard & Company, Boston, Mass. 

The recordings offer a wide variety of the best in elementary 
music, and have been acclaimed as superb models for young 
people in the development of a singing program. Albums are 
available for each of the first six grades, for the Junior High 
grades, and for combined grades (I-IV, I-VIII). 
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RCA VICTOR 
Albums for books of “‘A Singing School” 


A Basic RECORD LIBRARY for the classroom, com- 
prising classical, traditional, and contemporary music 
selected and’ organized for teachers by leading author- 
ities in the field of educational music. 


The Library consists of 21 albums, 83 records, 370 


— 


= 
\ 
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Leading artists of the Robert Shaw Chorale provide perfect 
examples of intonation, phrasing, articulations, and ensemble 


singing. 


compositions, recorded on nonbreakable records. A/i 
albums are available separately. 
teaching notes provides suggestions for use of each 
composition. Covers such activities as Rhythms; Sing- 
ing; Listening; Rhythm Bands; Singing Games; Folk, 
Patriotic and Christmas Songs; Indian Music. 


}] 


A complete set of 


Now used in thousands of schools in all 48 states. 





Send for titles of albums and complete list of songs. 


Singing School” are 





EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR 


recorded on 


45 rpm as well as 78 rpm records. 


S) Tmks. 9 


“mS master’s vorce” 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 


PO 
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: 
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“co , 
The Record Library for Elemen- . 


tary Schools and Albums of “A 


MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Radio Corporation of America, 

Camden, N. J. 

Please send me additional information on 

[] RCA Victor Record Library for Elementary Schoois 
C] “A Singing School” 


Name — 
Street 9 


City State wietediee 
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And you teach music 


this easy way 
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_ ll A SCHOOL 
HARMONICA BAND 


NOW THAT Hohner Harmonicas are again in ample supply, every 


boy and girl can know the thrill of playing a real harmonica. 
; playing 


Now grade teachers will again find it easy to teach music appre- 


ciation and creative music to 


background. 


Easy to Teach—Easy to Learn 


No talent, skill or special aptitude 
is required. Everyone can learn to 
play a Hohner Harmonica, and so 
can express and develop his natural 
love of music. No child sits for 
lornly on the sidelines when the 
class or school has a Harmonica 
Band. Every child is a star per- 
former—and so is teacher! 

The Hohner Instruction Book— 
furnished free to teachers for their 
pupils — gives simple step-by-step 
instructions and illustrations which 
children eagerly follow. They 
quickly progress from simple tunes 
to two, three and four-part har- 
mony work, meanwhile learning 
musical terms and sight reading. 


pupils with no previous musical 


All Good Players Use a Hohner — 
And Know the Reason Why! 


No professional harmonica player 
would dream of playing anything 
but a Hohner. Hohner Harmonicas 
have always been the outstanding 
instrument for close to a hundred 
vears. Here is why: Hohners have 
the most beautiful organ-like tone 
—are accurate in pitch, hand tuned 
to the ultimate vibration—are con- 
structed with special metal reeds 
(like fine organs) —and are quality- 
made for long service. 

There are many different models 
but even today a good Hohner Har- 
monica can still be purchased for 
a dollar or two 


FREE Teacher Helps Be sure to fill out the coupon at the back of this magazine 
for Hohner Instruction Books and for literature on Harmonica group work in 
public, private and parochial schools. See page 102. { 


HOHNER » 
Harmonicas 


TUNED TO THE ULTIMATE VIBRATION” 





Wau the school year is still 

fresh and new, and October's 
briskness lends itself so nicely to 
singing, you might like to try a re- 
cording of School Days, one of the 
Columbia Junior Series (Columbia 
J] 4-710, 45 rpm, $.49). Most of 
your girls and boys will know it al- 
ready, but on the reverse side is a 
new alphabet song 

Is it part of your job to teach 
recognition of the instruments of 
the orchestra? Perhaps it’s a task 
you shy away from because you just 
don’t know enough about it. Of 
course, we all know that the ideal 
way is to have a real live classroom 
demonstration, but where in your 
town can you find an English horn 
and someone to play it who can 
come during school hours? To help 
Orchestralia 
ROK 20, 


you, buy Alice in 
Records of Knowledge, 
3% or 78 rpm, $3.75). This re- 
cording, from Ernest LaPrade’s 
book, was directed by Metropolitan 
Opera star Nanette Guilford, and 
composed and conducted by NBC 
Symphony producer Don Gillis. 
So, you’re in very good company. 

The tale is nicely interspersed 

vith the kind of humor that chil- 
lren enjoy; the instrumental solos 
re beautifully played, well chosen, 
ind not too long. Your class will 
learn and remember as_ they 
huckle with glee at Fiddledelphia, 
where the musicians are kept locked 
n cases while the violins are free 
to wander about. Saxy, the saxo- 
phone, even gives out with some 
“jive” just to prove that we're not 
the stuffed shirts we once were! 

If you teach kindergarten, you 
may be interested in these gay little 
songs—Sonegs for Playing ( Mercury- 
Childcraft Records, No. 5, 78 rpm, 
$1.05). The “teacher’s” voice is 
charming, and your small fry will 
be glad to sing along with her on 
the counting song, “One, Two, 
suckle My Shoe” and love the last 
part where the numbers go very 
quickly. Then they can dance to 
“Ring around a Rosy,” settle down 
to listen to “Little Boy Blue,” and 
enjoy “To Market, to Market 
Chis last is a good opportunity to 
stop the record and see if your class 
can make up some words them- 
Listen next to “Ding Dong 
Bell,” and try playing a bell when 
the bell sounds on the record. For 
the “Old Woman in the Shoe” you 
might talk about the cover picture, 


S¢ lves. 


details. In case your children are 
getting a bit excited by all the fun, 
the record closes with the familiar 
“Rock-a-By-Baby,” beautifully and 
gently sung, so that they are ready 
for your next directions. I’m only 
sorry that each song isn’t separated 
so that you could repeat or delete 
as desired. 

Maybe you are in the market for 
a nice soothing lullaby record. Try 
The Golden Treasury of Lullabies 
A Big Golden Record, BR 27-98, 
78 rpm, $.98). This includes 
Brahms’s “Lullaby,” “Go to Sleep 
My Dolly,” “Twinkle, Twinkle, 
Little Star,” “Wynken, Blynken, 
and Nod,” “Inky Dinky Bob-o- 
Linki,” and “Rockabye Baby.” 
Jimmy Carroll and orchestra do a 
nice job accompanying the dulcet 
tones of Anne Lloyd. 

Every once in a while a popular 
song comes along that makes a hit 
with the children, and is also the 
kind of thing they can sing. ‘Two 
of this type would be “I’m a Lenely 
Little Petunia,” and “I’m a Little 
Teapot”—remember them? If you 
have a half dollar to have fun with, 
buy the Columbia Record that in- 
cludes both (Columbia ] 4-727, 45 
rpm, $.49 Soth songs are ably 
sung by Patty McGovern and the 
teapot song includes “actions.” 
Seems to me that this record would 
be a fine mood changer for one of 
those rainy days that seem to drag. 

Another recording of the same 
type is Rosemary Clooney’s rendi- 
tion of Teddy Bear’s Picnic Co- 
lumbia J 4-168, 45 rpm, $.49 
This, of course, is an old favorite, 
and on the reverse side is a new one, 
“Kitty Kat’s Picnic,” which has 
many opportunities for rhythmic 
response. 

Perhaps you get plenty of records 
on the lighter side, brought in 
daily by your girls and boys, and 
are looking for something a bit 
more classic. Buy one record that 
features two well known classics 
that will please almost any age, 
Tchaikovsky’s Marche Slave and 
Ketelbey’s In a Persian Market 

RCA Victor WEPR 2, 45 rpm, 
$1.50). Your class will like the 
oriental flavor of the latter, and 
you can tell them from the program 
notes how Tchaikovsky wrote the 
march in 1876 for a benefit for 
Serbian soldiers wounded in a war 
against the Turks. 


Where to Get the Records 


If records reviewed in this depart- 
ment each month cannot be purchased 
or ordered from your local record 
store, you can secure them from e -ither 
of these two supply houses: Children’s 
Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, 
Brooklyn 13, N.Y. (excellent catalogue 
classified and graded, $.10), and Edu- 
cational Services, 1730 Eye St. N.W.. 
(free catalogue). 
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We Want 
to Know - - 


W* WANT to know almost any- 

thing. about your teaching ex- 
periences that other teachers may 
profit by when they read it in 
THe INSTRUCTOR. 

Have you discovered a school- 
room device that saves time and 
energy? Put it in three hundred 
words or less and send it to Teach- 
ers’ Help-One-Another Club. 

Have you seen your youngsters 
utilizing scrap material or giving a 
new twist to an old game? Jot it 
down for Girls and Boys. 

Have you found a way to inspire 
your pupils to be more creative i: 
art? Gather some samples and 
write briefly about your methods 

Has youl whole school worked 
together on some program or cam- 
paign? How did it get under way; 
who made the greatest contribu- 
tion; what pitfalls. were encoun- 
tered; how did the class benefit? 

What methods have you discov- 
ered that make girls and boys want 
to read, want to write well, want 
to spell correctly, want to learn to 
use arithmetic? 

Do you teach in a one-room 
school? What areas of interest have 
you found in which all your age 
groups could work togethe ? How 
did you proceed? 

Are you an efficiency expert 
when it comes to dealing with re- 
ports, records, and all the inevita- 
ble routine that school teaching en- 
tails today? Other teachers would 
like to know your secrets. 

Are you in charge of audio-visual 
aids plus your teaching schedule? 
What routines have you _ estab- 
lished? How do you arrange for 
maximum use of equipment? How 
do you keep abreast of what’s new? 





When You Submit 
a Manuscript 


1. Type manuscripts double- 
spaced on one side of 8/2” x 11” 
paper. Keep a carbon copy. 

2. Put name and address on 
manuscript and on the back of 
each photo, drawing, or sample. 
Use given name, and Miss, Mrs. 
or Mr. 

3. Mention teaching position 
(grade or subject, name and lo- 
cation of school). 

4. Submit seasonal materia! 
five months in advance of month 
it can be used. 

5. Enclose postage for return of 
unused samples and manuscripts. 

6. Mail all items, postage pre- 
paid, ‘to THE INSTRUCTOR, Edi- 
torial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 

7. Write to above address for 
additional information if desired. 

8. Consult special departments, 
such as Girls and Boys, for rules 
governing those departments. 

9. Submit a manuscript to only 
one editor at a time. if the 
first editor returns it, try another. 
The first one may simply be over- 
stocked. 

10. Don't ask to be told how 
much you will be paid before we 
have had a chance to read your 
manuscript. 

11. Don't ask for comments on 
your manuscript. Time does not 
permit. You may be sure it will 
be carefully considered, however. 























* * * Susan and her playmate came | The subject was pioneer days in 
Carol Ann was watching one day home with their report cards from the West. The stillness in the 
as her mother skillfully decorated second grade. The playmate proud- | room paid tribute to the teacher's 
ches ecanet with ovciets of whipped ly exhibited her grade—B plus. | eloquence. Confident that she had 
cream squirted from a pressurized Susan's mother said, “Yours isn’t | aroused interest in covered-wagon 
container. Later, when a plain des- quite that good, Susan, dear.” | days, she paused for questions. 
sert appeared on the table, Carol Susan looked at herown B minus | The silence was shattered by 
Ann announced, “I want some and replied brightly, “Well, I al- | awestruck Lizzie who piped, “Miss 
s-s-s-t on my pudding.” most got a plus; I got half of it.” Brown, wuz you a pioneer?” 
MarGARET BIEK Vivian PowEL! BeL_Lte Tyus 
Dansville, New. York Perry, Missouri Memphis, Tennessee 








Beseler VU-LYTE Representative 
demonstrates fo Principal and 
Executives in classroom af 
Levittown Memorial High School, 
Union Free Schoo! District #5, N. Y. 
Schools find a constantly 

growing need for additional 
VU-LYTE Opaque Projectors. 
Lessons are learned quicker, 

easier, better with the VU-LYTE, 


a FREE DEMONSTRATION will show you 
why This Teaching Method is More Effective! 


Opaque Projection with the VU-LYTE is 
one of the best methods known to 
communicate ideas, get facts across so they’re 
remembered. Every day, Educators find 
more proof that this teaching tool is the 
most effective they have ever used! 


© Pupil participation is heightened 
© Classes take on a new interest 


© Subjects are easier for pupils 
to learn 


@ Information is retained longer 


@ Lessons are remembered with S 


greater accuracy The Projector 
, : . t It-l 
@ Discussions are more lively os — 


With the Beseler VU-LYTE, anything 

can be projected in its natural colors. 
Pictures, books, maps, solid objects, 
diagrams, newspaper and magazine clippings, 
homework papers... anything that the 
Teacher thinks will help the students. 

No preliminary preparation of material 

is necessary. 


If you are interested in quicker, better learning, mail the cou- 
pon for a Free Demonstration. You’ll be amazed at how the 
VU-LYTE gives expression to your full teaching potential. Of 
course, there is no obligation, 






CHARLES PBeacke’s COMPANY 


60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. 


dprertre’ > Sorte ree 5 


Charles Beseler Co., Dept. L-10 
60 Badger Avenue; Newark 8, N. J. 


Gentlemen: 


Please arrange for a Free Demonstration 
at my convenience. 


$60100O eeeeeeeeen= _ Position — 
———————e — 


School Address — 


SS $0000 ceeeeemene 


dite aniindhdite dan ab nls on wh ts ea ws ennieapiet ameenell 
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Another important “HONOR YOUR PARTNER” teaching aid brought 
to you by Square Dance Associates. In this album Ed Durlacher 

presents his amazingly simple method of teaching American Couple 
Dances ond Mixers. He gives oral “walk-through” instructions 


in easy progressive steps. 


You'll find instructions and music for the Patty Cake Polka Mixer, 
Rochester Schottische, Tandem Rochester Schottische, 

Five Foot Two Mixer, Narcissus, and the Paul Jones. 

The Top Hands play the music in their own inimitable style under the 
direction of Frank Novak. Music that sets the tempo for good 


couple dances and mixers* 


instructional records (with music) 


dancing and virtually lifts the dancers’ feet off the floor. 


ee 


A 


| 
OVER 10,000 SCHOOLS 


IN THE U. 5. NOW * 
ust HONOR YOUR PARTN 
TEACHING AIDS. 


Square Dance Associates 


' 

' 

' 

; a free descriptive folder 

| NAME <a 
|  ADDRESS_ 

= = ae ; 

' 


Canadian Distributors: Thomas Allen, Ltd., 266 King Street West, Toronto 28, Ontario 


*’'Mixers” ore social activators. “Wallflowers” and 
timid souls of all oges ore converted to active 
participants in social activities. 


All records are pressed on pure vinylite and are 
guaranteed against breakage. 


SQUARE DANCE 
ASSOCIATES 


Dept. IN-2, Freeport, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: | want to learn more about the HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums. Please send me 


ZONE STATE 





Tachistoscopic 


Training 
that is 


Teacher faces the class—watches the re- 
sponse of each student, while knowing at 
all times what is being shown. 





ECONOMICAL 


You get lowest cost per projection, when you are using 
the tachistoscopic service that’s based on years of research 


by leading educators. 

















Tachistoslide from Basic 


Forms series 





Hend Sereener in use, 


blocking off part of 


half-circle. 
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KEYSTONE 
Penna. Since 1892—-Producers of Superior 
Visual Aids. 


INSTRUCTOR, October 1954 


A Keystone Tachistoslide®—that serves 
many years without deterioration — has 
as many as 40 exposures. And this num- 
ber is multiplied many times by use of the 
Keystone Hand Screener. 

You can’t afford to accept a tachisto- 
scope as a gift if its projection cost is high. 
To make a real saving on equipment, buy 
for low over-all cost. 


3,000 schools and colleges have found the 


KEYSTONE 


Tachistoscopic Service 


—Complete, Adaptable to all of their 
teaching needs, and Economical as well. 


Write us for demonstration by an ex- 
perienced Keystone representative. It costs 
you nothing, and does not obligate you. 


VIEW CO., Meadville, 





Betty Parent's 





Jottings from a Mother of Four Children 


Wish someone who knows would tell 
me if it’s safe for John and Bud to play 
tackle football. Young Ellery Martin 
is teaching the boys physical ed this 
year and when he said touch football 
only, he practically had a rebellion. He 
tried organizing class teams but no one 
showed up, so he succumbed to pres- 
sure and said it would be tackle foot- 
ball if the parents signed permission 
slips. Ted refused to sign unless the 
boys took enough money from their 
banks to buy shoulder pads. Even so, 
Bud has a stomach-ache tonight and 
John says he got kicked at practice. 
Maybe it’s all right but I’m a little du- 
bious. 


Ted has always been a stickler about 
a family breakfast. He hurries Bud 
and John with their dressing and they 
usually arrive downstairs together. Susie 
is there on time, but it’s getting harder 
and harder to tear Helen away from 
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last-minute primping. Susie has stolen 
a little of Ted’s thunder lately. She 
insists that he begin breakfast as her 
Miss Billings opens first grade, with a 
“Good morning, girls and boys.” After 
a suitable response I’m supposed to fol- 
low suit. 


I'm so boiling mad, I'm going to 
write this down and then maybe I'll 
cool off. Just came from P.T.A. exec- 
utive meeting and some people's idea 
of a good program still is to have the 
children perform, with each class hav- 
ing a turn. I get just as misty-eyed as 
anyone when my children look lovely 
behind the footlights, but I'm not for 
burdening teachers with putting on a 
show each month. Charlie Collins, who 
had a lot to say even back in sixth 
grade when he sat behind me, wanted 
to know what we are paying the teach- 
ers for if they can’t put on the P.T.A. 
program! 


Wish our school had some men teach- 
ers handling straight grades. Johnson 
School has two and they seem to add a 
lot. Of course they must be red-blooded 
ones or they’re a flop. 


If Marcia Flaherty isn’t careful, she'll 
have all seventeen of her sixth-grade 
girls expecting to be bridesmaids. Her 
fiancé came for her Friday and arrived 
early. The girls coaxed her to invite 
him in when they spied the car. My 
Helen practically swooned when she 
described him, and I heard her on the 









upstairs phone telling Margie Lee that 
the two of them make a divine couple. 
Ted heard her, too, and looked at me 
with raised eyebrows. “Sit on my lap,” 
he invited. “We can show Helen a few 
tricks of our own.” But Helen went 
right on through the living room to the 
kitchen and never even noticed. 


Guess the lipstick problem is set- 
tled. Helen announced at supper tonight 
that Miss Flaherty said the sixth-grade 
girls look lovely without it and they’ve 
all agreed not to use it until Junior 


High. 


I still maintain that the janitor, if 
he’s a good one, should get as much as 
the principal, although I'm sure Mr. 
Landis would never agree. Our Mr. 
Fleischer has a wonderful influence on 
the boys. John announced that he’s the 
cleanest living man he’s ever known, 
Ted’s eyebrows shot up four inches, but 
John was merely referring to the school 
furnace roem, with its neat worktable 
and red geraniums in the high windows 
that Mr. Fleischer climbs up every day 
to water. 


Susie is talking about Halloween, and 
it’s only the fifteenth of the month. 
There’s a perfectly good clown suit up- 
stairs that Bud grew out of but she'll 
have no part of it. She wants to be 
Red Ridinghood and offers to impro- 
vise with her red raincoat as a base if 
I'll do the rest. The school is having a 
short parade with all the classes taking 
part. Susie already has the basket 
packed that she plans to carry. I guess 
I'd better buy some red material and 
get to work. 


Bud’s been elected the fourth-grade 
representative to the school council. 
That should hold him for a while. I 
wonder if he’s as aggressive in school 
as he is at home. His current comment 
is “That’s for the birds,” and it de- 
scribes everything from the assembly 
program John’s room put on yesterday 
to the new pudding I made tonight. 


Despite the student council, Bud is 
jealous of John over the school patrol. 
He was elected lieutenant and of course 
Bud can’t even be on the patrol until 
fifth grade. I’m afraid he feels a little 
defiant so I asked John to be easy with 
him. “A rule’s a rule,” he replied with 
a shrug but I noted a sympathetic gleam 
in his eye. 


Why don’t schools issue a diction- 
ary? By the time Helen, John, and 
Bud were through the first grade I 
finally learned what reading readiness 
was all about. Now Alice Billings sends 
home a note saying that Susie’s writing 
readiness is a little retarded so we 
shouldn’t urge her to write. Ted says 
it’s just the reverse of how you handle 
a retarded colt. Anyway, I'd better find 
out what it’s all about. 


Having John’s teacher for dinner to- 
morrow night. He asked to plan the 
menu and wants steak and french fries. 
Hope she’s coming because she wants 
to, but I guess she could hardly say no. 









































Ciub Exchange 


THIS free service is open to elemen- 
tary-school teachers and pupils. Reply 
to any of the notices published here by 
mailing your answers directly to the 


teacher whose address is given; or send» 


us a notice of your own, mentioning 
some point of interest in your local- 
ity. All letters received during the six 
weeks following publication of your 
notice should be answered. 

We are unable to supply the names 
of individual pen pals. 

Items should give complete addresses 
and be signed by the teachers them- 
selves. Send them to: Club Exchange, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

Why not offer to exchange a reel of 
tape? In your recording, you could 
describe your school, community, and 
the surrounding territory. In exchang- 
ing tape, be sure to tell the speed 
at which you recorded. 


Grayson, Ky. 
August 4, 1954 
Dear Miss Owen: 

I'm writing to tell you how much my 
class enjoyed the cards and letters they 
received through the Club Exchange. 
For most of them it was the first time 
they had ever received mail of their 
own. As a teacher, I was pleased to 
see the improvement in their work ex- 
tending to all of their classes due to 
their enthusiasm for our project. My 
only regret about the flood of over a 
thousand letters we received was that 
due to lack of time it was impossible 
to answer all of them. The children 
answered them according to their post- 
marks until school was out, although 
we had intended at first to have just 
a six weeks’ project. I hope that any 
who did not receive an answer from us 
will read this and know it was not due 
to neglect. 

Sincerely, 
Ellen Cochrane 


Minnesota.— My seventh- and eighth- 
grade pupils would like to correspond 
with other pupils of the same grades 
throughout the United States. We live 
in the capital city of Minnesota, two 
miles from the Mississippi River. Ad- 
dress all mail to: Mrs. Ann Gilsdorf, 
Sheridan School, 500 Flandraw Street, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Wisconsin.—We should like to ex- 
change letters, products, souvenirs, 
and ideas with children in grades one 
through eight. We live in the “Heart 
of America’s Dairyland.” Send mail 
to: Mrs. Arthur Shadel, Route 1, Lake 
View School, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


se Ss 


An Austin drove away from the 
three-minute car-washing place just 
as Marian’s father drew up. To his 
surprise, Marian didn’t want him 
to have their car washed. 

“Wasn’t the car ahead of us nice 
and clean?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she replied, “but look 
how it shrunk!” 

Maset C. OLson 
Portland, Oregon 


Nancy was visiting her grand- 
mother, A neighbor asked whether 
she had come by train or bus. 
Nancy replied “I came on the 
Hound Dog Bus.” 

KATHERINE Bartow 
Cushing, Oklahoma 


The class was studying Africa, 
when I asked how ivory was used. 
One small boy excitedly held up 
his hand and said, “Most ivory is 
used for soap.” 
Lucite STREUTER 
Jacksonville, Illinois 





Five-year-old Diane was delight- 
ed when her mother told her she 
was going to the hospital and 
would bring home a new baby. 

Diane asked if she might play 
with the baby. 

“Not right away, dear,” said her 
mother, “because he will be too 
little.” 

“Oh, Mummy,” said Diane, 
“then let’s not get such a little 
one!” 

Heven J. RayMonpD 
Salem, Massachusetts 





“Mom,” said a little boy, “Willie 
Jones said he was going down to 
the depot when Hawaii comes into 
the Union Station. Can I go too?” 

Tom H. Mires 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


My small nephew asked his 
mother if she would like a Canasta 
set for Mother’s Day. She said she 
would. On Mother’s Day she re- 
ceived a kitchen canister set! 

Kat DoncHEss 
Methuen, Massachusetts 









New All-Inclusive “Package’”’ Plans Provide 
Complete Techniques, Equipment And Materials 
For Teaching With Filmstrips ... Strengthen, Sup- 
plement And Broaden Existing Programs. 


The Society For Visual Education, Inc. pre- 
sents four complete filmstrip-equipment “packages” 
... professionally prepared for each level: Primary, 
Intermediate, Junior High, Senior High. 


These fully-approved, carefully selected “‘Pack- 
age” Plans are available only from franchised SVE 
dealers... America’s most competent 


audio-visual specialists. 

















New 1954 revised edition... 
AUDIO-VISUAL 

METHODS IN TEACHING 
By Edgar Dale 


*Offer Expires March 15, 1955 


Plans. 


UN nasinesnntianponansns 
School_ 


Address 





BASIC FILMSTRIP 
LIBRARY FOR 
ANY DEPARTMENT 
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The Sunday School teacher was 
testing what knowledge of the 
Bible her new class of beginners 
possessed. 

“Has anyone heard of St. John?” 
she asked. There was no response 
The children hadn’t heard of St. 
Mark either. At last she said, 
“Some of you must know Peter. 
Who was Peter?” 

“T fink,” lisped a small voice, 
“he was a wabbit.” 

ALICE CHRZANOWSKI 
Cicero, Illinois 


now you can have a filmstrip 
program in your classroom at 


SAVINGS OF 20 OR MORE 


SPECIALLY PRICED SVE 


“PACKAGE” 





only “195°  comolete 


Minimum Saving $51.70 






SVE SCHOOL MASTER 300 

PROJECTOR 
Can be equipped with slide 
carrier for 2 x 2 slides 


SVE GLOWHITE 
BEADED DE LUXE SCREEN 

















rn 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
(A BUSINESS CORPORATION) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 





() Send complete information about SVE Educational "Package" 


() Send FREE copy of the SVE Educational catalog listing hundreds 
of Filmstrips and Slidesets for every subject area at all grade levels, 


() Please forward the name of my SVE dealer. 


SS Se oe oe 








































Always the Right Answer to Your INTERCOM Problem 


Whether your requirements are for a simple, two unit Installation or a complex, 
multi-station hookup, you'll find Walter Ashe right there with the intercom equip- 
ment you need. As a matter of fact, here you can obtain all your school elec- 
tronic needs from one centrally located, dependable source of supply. The new 
1955 Walter Ashe catalog, source book and buying reference for everything 
in Radio, TV and Electronics, features all the big name brands of: 


eintercoms ¢ Public Address Systems ¢ Build-it-yourself kits 
© Recording Equipment 
(tape and disc recorders, recording discs, needles and tape) 


SEND COUPON FOR BIG, FREE CATALOG. 
WALTER ASHE RADIO COMPANY 


1125 Pine Street, St. Lovis 1, Missouri 
pocescecasnaas==MAIL COUPON TODAY °--°°"""""""""" 


WALTER ASHE RADIO COMPANY 10-54 
1125 Pine Street, St. Lovis 1, Missouri 


Address: 





Gentlemen: Rush new 1955 catalogue. 


| 
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City Zone State 
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6 Filmstrips in COLOR 
For Primary Grades 





1. Cows on the Farm 
2. Horses on the Farm 
3. Pigs on the Farm 

4. Sheep on the Farm 
5. Chickens on the Farm 
6. Cats on the Farm 









133 Lighted Pictures 


True-to-life adventures of two primary-grade children on a farm 
are visualized in color photographs. 


Through observance of the animals’ daily habits, the children learn 
about the lives of familiar farm animals. They see how the animals 
care for their young, what they eat and where they live, how the 
farmer cares for his animals, and the ways in which the animals 
are helpful to us. 










For primary social studies, science and reading readiness. 


Complete Series $29.00 _ Individual Filmstrips $4.95 
%e JAM HANDY (egenzetor 


2821. East Grand Boulevard” 








Detroit 11 Michigan 
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if is gratifying to note an in- 

creased production of filmstrips 
correlated to other types of mate- 
rials, such as portfolios of pictures, 
books, and records. Each type of 
material has value and strength 
and should stand on its own merits. 
But, it is good for a teacher to have 
a variety of resources so she can 
present many aspects and phases of 
a subject as her class progresses. 
Faith in the effectiveness of one 
type of material should not make 
us overlook the possibilities latent 


in all types. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Ill. 


“American Patriots” (6 strips in 
color) is devoted to stories about 
famous figures: Nathan Hale, 
Patrick Henry, Betsy Ross, Francis 
Scott Key, George Rogers Clark, 
and Commodore Perry. We are 
shown episodes in their early lives, 
and what each contributed to the 
making of our country’s history. 
Much information is included in 
the short biographies, and they sup- 
ply a visualization of facts that are 
often studied only in books. For 
the middle grades. ($36.00 per 
set; $6.00 single strip.) 


Informative Classroom Picture 
Publishers, 31 Ottawa Ave., N.W., 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 

Long noted for its picture series, 
this company is now producing 
units of pictures and _filmstrips 
which provide teachers with well 
balanced instructional material. 
Topics in “Story of America” in- 
clude Discovery and Exploration, 
A Nation Is Born, Pioneers West 
to the Mississippi, Pioneers on to 
the Pacific, Transportation, Com- 
ing of the Machine, and Our Gov- 
ernment. Related pictures for bul- 
letin boards and other display make 
the units doubly effective. For mid- 
dle and upper grades. (Filmstrips 
$39.50 per set of 10; $3.95 single 
strip. Picture Folios $39.50 per 
set of 10; $3.95 each.) 


Life Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller 


Plaza, New York 20. 


The series, “The World We Live 
In” (éolor), offers good material 
for science teachers. Three units 
are already available: The Earth 
Is Born, Miracle of the Sea, and 
The Face of the Land; others will 
follow. They are good to use in 
connection with trips to museums 
to study prehistoric life, and in 
correlation with the magazine arti- 
cles upon which they are based. 
Teachers will find good reference 
material in accompanying guides. 
For upper grades. ($6.00. each in- 
dividually; orders of four or more 
titles, $5.00 each.) 


Recommended by 


IRENE F. CYPHER 


Associate Professor of Education, 
Department of Communications, 
New York University 


eneereeet 






Museum Extension Service, 10 E. 
43rd St., New York 17. 

In Symbols of America we are 
given a picture story of the out- 
standing symbols that have taken 
on special meaning for all Ameri- 
cans: the flag, Golden Gate Bridge, 
the Great Seal of the United 
States, Uncle Sam, the Liberty 
Bell, the Statue of Liberty—all are 
included, and many more. Any 
consideration of American history 
and life demands an understand- 
ing and appreciation of these sym- 
bois. For middle and upper grades. 
($6.00 single strip.) 


Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 So. 
Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 35. 

In the “Early American Series,” 
there are many ideas for pupils’ 
projects. Indian Corn, Indian 
Tools, and The Fire Room empha- 
size “how-they-did-it” activities of 
Indians and settlers—how corn was 
planted, how chipped-stone tools 
were used in making tools,and how 
furniture and cooking utensils were 
used. For social studies and his- 
tory in the middle grades. ($8.00 
per set; $3.00 single strip. 


Popular Science Publishing Co., 
353 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

Our Friends the American Indi- 
ans (6 strips in color) provides an 
overall picture of where the princi- 
pal tribes lived. It gives details of 
life, customs, foods, crafts, occupa- 
tions, and activities of Indians in 
the eastern forest area, the plains, 
the southwest, and the Pacific 
coast. We see how Indians live to- 
day, and their part in the life of 
our country. For the middle- and 
upper-grade social studies, history, 
and geography. ($32.50 per set; 
$6.00 single strip.) 


Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14. 

“Words: Their Origin, Use and 
Spelling” presents material for use 
in an area where there is need for 
effective materials today. They are 
designed to help pupils gain an ap- 
preciation for the English language 
as an important tool in daily liv- 
ing. The strips illustrate the im- 
portance of the correct word in a 
particular place, and the value of 
correct spelling. Help is given in 
learning how to speak and write, 
and make words express thoughts. 
For middle- and upper-grade lan- 
guage arts and social studies. 
($28.50 per set; $5.00 single strip. ) 


Filmstrip Reference Sheets 

Filmstrip Reference Sheets Nos. 2 
and 3 are still available. If you wish 
one or both, send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Dr. Irene F. 
Cypher, Editorial Department, The 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 






















This toy came ~ 
in a gift package 
from the United States! 


ESSONS on the United Nations 

and discussions about World 
Friendship have greater meaning 
for all of us if we can show our 
friendship for those outside our 
own circle in some tangible way. 
Friendship Among Children and 
Youth Around the World (FAC- 
AY) is an organization which pro- 
vides us with a means of proving 
our friendship. This organization 
invites us to send gifts to children 
and young people of other races 
and nationalities so that they can 
be distributed on December 18, the 
date of the World Christmas and 
Chanukah Festival. 
















Three Lions 


Gifts can be delivered to the 
following countries if the outside 
of the shipping container is so 
marked: Austria, Belgium, Den- 
mark, England, Finland, France, 
Germany, Greece, Holland, India, 
Israel, Italy, Japan, Korea, Lux- 
emburg, Norway, Pakistan, Switz- 
erland, Yugoslavia, and the Ameri- 
can Indians (in the U.S.). 

In Belgium, France, Germany, 
Italy, Holland, Switzerland, and 
Israel, Children’s Communities 
have been established to take care 
of homeless girls and boys. The 
children living in such communities 
are comfortable but greatly in need 


10th Anniversary 


WORLD CHRISTMAS and 
CHANUKAH FESTIVAL 


of affection. Friendship gift pack- 
ages will warm their lonely hearts. 

Following are directions for pre- 
paring and sending such gifts. 
(Directions are addressed to a 
committee of children.) 

1. If your class or club wants to 
send Christmas or Chanukah gifts 
to children overseas, ask each child 
to bring a gift, possibly one of the 
following: stuffed or wooden ani- 
mals, dolls, toys, small Indian sou- 
venirs, books, crayons, water col- 
ors, plastic clay, scarves, caps, 
slippers, gloves, mittens, socks, 
sweaters, hard candy. (Tell every- 
one not to bring: military toys, 
pistols, glass objects, comic books, 
cosmetic powder. Gifts of food can- 
not be packed with other gifts. ) 

2. Each gift should be wrapped 
attractively. Inside the wrapped 
package place a tag with your 
name and address on one side and 
on the other side some particulars 
about the one who should receive 
it, as: “For a girl ten years old.” 
Put a duplicate tag on the outside. 









3. Pack all the gifts in conven- 
ient cartons for sending by railway 
express .or parcel post. Write on 
the outside of each carton the 
country for which it is intended. 
Or write Children’s Community 
and the name of the country, if 
you want your gifts to go to one of 
them. 

4. Address your packages to: 
Warehouse, FACAY, 2331 Twelfth 
Avenue, New York 27, N.Y. Send 
them prepaid, They must reach 
their destination not later than 
November 15, 1954. 

5. On the same day that you 
send your cartons, send a letter giv- 
ing the facts and enclosing $.10 for 
each pound the cartons weigh. 
This helps cover the cost of send- 
ing them overseas.) Mail your let- 
ter to: Office, FACAY, Room 
1901, 220 Fifth Ave., New York 1, 
N.Y. (You can get a leaflet with 
information about the project by 
writing to the same address, This 
pamphlet also explains how to buy 
ready-made gift packages.) 












Paper-Base audiotape 


@ A precision-made magnetic recording tape that provides 
maximum economy for educational recording applications 
where a slight amount of surface noise is not objectionable. 
The base is a strong, durable, supercalen- 
dered kraft paper that provides the necessary 
smoothness without the use of any fillers. 


audiotape on 


Mylar* polyester film 





| 


| Provides the same premium performance as plastic-base 
Audiotape — with the added advantage of exceptional me- 
chanical strength and greatly extended service life. Although 
higher in cost, it offers real long-range economy for applica- 
tions requiring much repetitive use, rigorous operating con- 
ditions or long term storage. 


*Du Pont Trademark 

















FOUR WAYS TO GET MAXIMUM VALUE — 
FROM YOUR TAPE RECORDING BUDGET 


Plastic-Base audiotape 


@ The finest magnetic sound recording tape obtainable — 
with maximum fidelity, uniformity, frequency response and 
freedom from background noise and distortion. Balanced 
performance assures fullest possible real- 
ism over entire audible frequency range. 
Used by professional recordists in radio 
stations and sound studios the world over. 


audiotape on 


colored base and reels 





Audiotape can be supplied on green or blue plastic base at 
a slight increase in price. It offers many possibilities for color- 
coding, color cueing and instant identification of recorded 
selections. Audiotape 5” and 7” plastic reels are available in 
red, yellow, green, blue or clear plastic at no increase in price. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR FURTHER DETAILS 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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F ntertaining 
and instructive 


for all age groups 


How to Catch 


See aeaepu@pnaee &) 
See See EE SB eS @ 


Animated color film by 
Wait Disney Productions 
sent to you FREE by the 


distributors of Kleenex* tissues 


Here is the Walt Disney brand of 
fun bringing home to youngsters of 
all ages the scientific do’s and don'ts 
of cold prevention — painlessly, 
memorably. This 16 mm. sound and 
color film will be sent to you free 
(except for return postage) on short 
term loan. 
———~ 
i ————~ 








Six 
important 


colorful highlight 
points in the film. Size 
14x 20. They make wonderful 


bulletin board reminders. 


posters 


FREE — mail order form today! 


Name 
Or ganisatior 


Street 


eee ae ee ee 
= 
r 


'. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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Géned FOR THE 


Elementary pwr 


Teacher of Physical Education, 
Central School, Dansville, New York 


tc: 


DONALD STEAD 











Indoor Game4 


INDIAN CHIEF EQUIPMENT: None. 
GRADES 2-6 
FORMATION: Players (Braves) are seated in a circle. 


acTION: The child who is chosen to be Chief leaves the room. The oth- 
er children (Braves) then select a Medicine Man. The Chief returns to 
the room and the Medicine Man slyly starts some motion, such as clap- 
ping his hands or shaking his head. All of the Braves immediately imi- 
tate Medicine Man, who changes his motions often. The Chief has three 
chances to guess who the Medicine Man is. If he succeeds, he may 
a new Chief, but if he fails, the Medicine Man becomes Chief. A 
new Medicine Man is chosen and the play continues as before. 

Man should be careful not to 


choose 


NOTI Braves who are neal the Medi Ine 
keep looking at him. Instead, they should look across the circle and 
change their motions when the Braves over there chang: 

UP AND BACK EQUIPMENT: One chair for each row 


GRADES 2-6 ol pupils in the room. 
and parallel rows facing the 
a chair is placed, 


Players are seated in equal 


A tew feet in front of each row, 


FORMATION: 


front of the room. 


(OY) OY | (Oe CHAIRS ACTION: At a signal, the first player 


- ~ in each row runs to the chair in front 
around it twice, and 
As soon as 


~ 
4 
Cc 
—_ 


¥ 


of his row. goes 
then returns to his seat 
he is seated, the second player starts. 
[his continues until all players in 


run. ‘The first row 


i 
v 


<— 


each row have 





to have all players back place is 

STARTING the winner, provided they did not 
LINE commit any fouls. 

FRONT NoTE: It is a foul if a runner leaves 

SEAT his seat before the one in front of 

him returns, and also if a runner 


AX XxX P—Pe—— —-—--— 
XxXXK 


does not go twice around the chair. 


XXX X o> --2--5 
Xxx x |O—»-—----- = 


Outdoor Games 


EQUIPMENT: 
bells, 


small 
and 


Several 
beanbags 


objects, 


GRAB BAG 


GRADES 3-6 such as erasers, 


FORMATION: All players stand side by side behind a starting line. 

At a signal, each child runs toward the objects, which have been 
a point about fifty feet in front of them. 
and return to the with it. 


ACTION 


spread out on the ground at 


Each child tries to grab an object starting line 


If he is successful, he may play again. However, if he does not get an 
object, he must sit down along the sidelines and watch. Play continues 
in the same manner until only a few (the winners re left standing 
Note: The leader sees that there is always one less object than there are 
runners (or several if there are many runners), thus making it impossible 
for all to remain standing each time. It is also best to have the boys 
and girls separated, 
TESTING SOCKS EQUIPMENT: A whistle. 
GRADES 1-3 
FORMATION: The children are arranged in two concentric circles, one of 


them having one more child than the othe: 

signal, the children in the two circles begin to walk or skip 
When the leader blows his whistle, each 
a partner from the other circle. One player is left 
and is an The “pair of socks” 


“the champion long-wearing socks.” 


ACTION: Ata 
around in opposite directions. 
plaver tries to secure 
without a partner eac h time, “odd sock.’ 


that last the longest are proc laimed 
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Help for the Teacher 


The albums of recordings listed below provide 
practical help in teaching the language arts. They 
represent just one area in the vast new Audio Edu- 
cation program for creating records that teach 
in every area of the curriculum. Write for full 
information. 


AN ADVENTURE IN READING 
A story that presents 
reading problems objectively 


AN ADVENTURE IN CREATIVE WRITING 
Stories that stimulate 
creative composition 


HOW YOU TALK! 
Stories that develop 
oral language facility 


A STUDY IN CHORIC VERSE SPEAKING 
Stories that develop 
oral language facility 


A STUDY IN AURAL IMAGERY 
Stories that develop 
critical listening 


WORLDS OF LITERATURE POETRY ALBUMS 


Audio Education, Inc. 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 





Choir Kobes 





SPECIAL MODELS 
for 


JUNIOR HIGH and 
GRADE SCHOOLS 


Write for Choir Catalog C-61 
Junior Choir Catalog J-61 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHAMPAIGN, L.. 1000 NW. MARKET ST 
OS ANGELE 
1624 W. Cahue 






ay WICAGO 1. Al 


NEW YORK 1 
266 Fifth Ave 228 4 


LaSalle St 





NEW ART IDEAS 
_ ready to help you 


Th f h- 
SCHOOL ARTS | ing ideas SCHOOL 
ARTS brings you 

a “2 \ 
2 r Le kind. They're sure 
Pirin pm Nyy nage 


are the crisp, 
modern, stimulating 
—save you time— 


2 
“¥ make your teaching 
al AL. easier, more in- 
“3 Ps em teresting and pro- 
be: = } ductive. 


These and many gchar timely subjects are 
yours to read and enjoy with your classes 
in the busy year ahead. 
Crafts for the Grades. 
Holiday Activities. 
Mobiles. 
And what's more, you'll find these special 
departments give you answers and sugges- 
tions of lasting help by showing methods, 
techniques, and giving answers to questions 
for the classroom teacher. 
THE BEGINNING TEACHER 


LETTERS FROM READERS HERE'S 

NEW TEACHING AIDS EDITORIAL 

Fill in the coupon and be sure of vour fresh sup- 
ply of artcraft ideas every month for the next ten 
months—starting immediately. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW. We'll gladly bill you later. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 
2410 Printers Bidg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
Please enter my subscription to SCHOOL ARTS 
for the next 10 issues. 
Enclosed find $5.00. 
| Send bill—will pay next month 
Name 
Address 


City 


Drawing and Painting. 
ee ng original designs. 
Creative Planning for the Teacher. 


ITEMS A INTEREST 
HOW 














Teaching with 
Magnetic Tape 


By Charles Westcott 


GOOD NEWS for teachers! A revolu- 
tionary new magnetic tape has just been 
released which offers 50% more tape 
wound on standard-size reels, thus 
enabling teachers to make uninter- 


rupted recordings of longer broadcast 
news events. One reel of ax 
this new extra-play tape aS = ra 
the same recording time S sr 
now found on 1}% reels SA 
THIS MEANS your students this fall will 
be able to hear recorded broadcasts of entire 
complete dramatic productions...full reports 
of historteal events —without the annoying 


plays, concerts and 

actually gives teachers E) 
of conventional tape. 

concerts by great symphony orchestras... 
interruptions caused by stops for reel change. 


The New Tape is called “Scotch” Brand 
Extra-play Magn ic Tape 190A. Its devel- 
opment is the result of intensive laboratory 
research with new, more potent oxide coat- 
ings. Made with a 50% thinner magnetic 
coating and a 30% thinner backing ma- 
terial, new 190A tape not only offers more 
recording time on the same size reel, but 
gives improved high fidelity response... 
with sufficient critical strength to meet the 
severe demands of most school recording 
machines. 


GREATEST ADVANTAGE of Extra- 
play tape to teachers is its increased 
recording time. With 50% more tape 
wound on each reel, the new magnetic 
tape eliminates the problem of reel 
changeover—always present in making 
recordings with most ordinary tapes. 


Your Students Hear 
broadcasts, school plays, 
concerts, lectures just as 
they were originally pre 
sented — without pauses 
breaks or interruptions t 
distract them or destroy 
continuity. So, naturally 
the teacher’s job is made easier, and the 
value of the recording as an instructional 
device increased. 


I'LL BE HAPPY to hear vour opinion 
of new, thinner “Scotch” Brand Extra-play 
Magnetic Tape 190A. Try it in your record- 
ing jobs and send me your comments or 
suggestions. Just drop a line to me—c/o 
Educational Diviston, Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Company, 900 Fauquier 
Ave., St. Paul 6, Minnesota 





The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design are regis- 
tered trademarks for Magnetic Tape made in U.S.A. 
by MINNESOTA MINING AND MFG. CO., St. 
Paul 6, Minn. General Export: 122 E. 42nd St., New 


York 17, N. Y. 











Trick or Treat 


_, UNICEF > 
OS] in 





N HALLOWEEN last year, ghosts, 
spooks, and goblins in 1349 


community groups traded their 
trick or treat bags for milk cartons 
or “jingle jars.” Instead of the 
usual loot on their tricks or treats 
journeys, they collected coins so 
that needy children all over the 
world couid have milk to drink 
and receive protection against dis- 
ease through the United Nations 
International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund (UNICEF). Original- 
ly pioneered in 1950, the “trick or 
treat” program has spread to com- 
munities and groups throughout 
the country. 

This kind of “trick or treat” 
provides an opportunity for chil- 
dren to learn about the United 
Nations Children’s Fund and to 
participate actively in the humani- 
tarian work of UNICEF. From 
this develops a lasting interest in 
their counterparts ail over the 
world and the problems that these 
children face. 

The program can be planned on 
a small-group, or a community- 
wide basis. Although sponsored by 
the U.S. Committee for UNICEF, 
it has received support and ap- 
proval from many religious and 
civic organizations, In fact, this 
program is an excellent noncon- 
troversial project on which all 
churches and civic organizations in 
a community can plan and work 
together. 

The program also helps to make 
Halloween a constructive instead 
of a destructive celebration. Where 
the program has been carried out, 
communities report that they have 
had the most orderly Halloween in 
their history 

The undertaking of such a proj- 
ect is a comparatively simple task. 
One or more community groups— 
a church, P.T.A., Chamber of 
Commerce, Rotary Club—act as 
sponsors and see to it that there is 
sufficient publicity, community sup- 
port, and enthusiasm among the 
children. To aid the sponsors, the 
U.S. Committee for UNICEF has 
prepared a kit which gives full de- 
tails, from first obtaining local sup- 
port to party suggestions for the 
children after their trick-or-treat 
foray. The kit also contains press 
and radio announcements, texts 
for handbills, posters for display. 
pamphlets, 25 arm bands, 25 stick- 
ers for collection jars, and so on. If 
the program is to be carried on 
throughout the community, addi- 
tional posters, pamphlets, arm 
bands, and stickers may be secured. 
The original kit costs $1.00, addi- 
tional materials at a slight addi- 
tional cost. To secure a kit, write 
to “Trick or Treat,” U.S. Commit- 
tee for UNICEF, United Nations, 
New York. 

Don your sheet and join the pa- 
rade in this year’s spooky, yet con- 
structive, Halloween. 














WHY BLY THE 
EW VICTOR 


lémm SOUND MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTOR 






* 


4 






Portable model 
for every size 






Audience 
and Budget: 


e 
CLASSMATE 4 
for small audiences 
€ 
ASSEMBLY 10 
for medium-sized audiences 
a 
SOVEREIGN 25 
for large audiences 
e 
THE NEW VICTOR 1600 ARC 










for auditorium use 
we 
And the 


NEW VICTOR SILENT 16 
VICTOR 
) - 
2 
Uma yiaph lo “yn tal a" 


Dept.S-10 DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S. A. 






QUALITY MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE !910 
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Seatwork for Beginners 
Let's Do (Reading 
Mother Goose Activities 
King Size Alphabet 


} The 


Farm Friends and Pets ... 
Health, Sefety, & Manners 


Farm .... 


Nursery Rhymes 


Life 
Life 


with the Circus 
in the City 


Pre-Primer .... 


Reading for Beginners 


First Number 


Book 


Phonics 1-A 
Phonics 1-8 


}) Phonics 


2-A 


Phonics 2-8 


} Fun 


J Fun 
] Phonics 


Our 


With Phonics Book | 
With Phooics Book 2 
and Reading 
Safety Book 


Health Activities 
My Indian Book 


My 


Music 


Science Book 
Book 


Outline Maps (General). 


] Geography of the U. S. A 
Products of the U. 5§ 


South America Unit 
Geography of Europe 
Birds We Should Know 


Flowers We Should Know .. 


Room Decorations 


New Room Decorations.... 
September to June 


Art 


Decorations 


New Holiday Projects 


School 


New 


ideas for Art 


Classroom Art 


Art)... 


Room Decorations... 


DIRECT PROCESS BOOKS 


(For Liquid and Spirit Duplicators) 
Use this check list as your order blank 


oootee 
-« (1) 
«+ (1) 
(1) 
(1-2) 
{1-2) 
++ (1) 
. (1-2) 
. (1-3) 
. (1-3) 
scotee 
1) 

~«+ (1) 
(1) 

{1) 

{2) 

2) 
(1-2) 
(2-3) 
(2-3) 
(2-3) 

. (2-3) 
(2-4) 

. (3-4) 
. (AN) 
. (4-8) 
5-8) 

.. (4-8) 
. (5-8) 
(5-8) 
. (Al) 
(All) 
- (All) 
(All) 
(All) 
~ + (All) 
. (All) 
(All) 
.- (All) 
(An) 


$3.00 
3.25 
2.50 
2.50 
3.00 
1.50 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.25 
3.25 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.50 
2.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
1.50 
2.75 
2.75 
2.50 
1.50 
1.50 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


(Circle Choice of Grade on Following) 


_] Universal Reading Series 


Grade 1—2—3—4— (Each) $2.50 
} Phonics Books (First Half) 
Grade 1—2—3—4 ... (Each) 3.25 
] Phonics Books (Second Half) 
Grades 1—2—3—4..... . (Each) 3.25 
Science Workbook 
Grade 1—?—3—4—5—4 . (Each) 3.25 
} Universal English Series 
Grade 2—3—4—5.. (Each) 2.50 
] Universal Arithmetic Series 
Grade !1—2—3-—4—5 (Each) 2.50 
] Arithmetic (ist Half) 
Grade 1—2—3—4—5—4 . | Each) 3.25 
) Arithmetic (2nd Half 
Grade 1—2—3—4—5—4 . (Each) 3.25 
FLASH CARDS 
Alphabet .. $1.25 () Addition . $1.25 
Phonics 2.25 (|) Subtraction . 1.25 
Music 1.50 Multiplication 1.25 
] Music Borders 1.00 Division . 1.25 
Fraction-Percentage $1.50 
FLANNEL BOARDS 
] Sturdy Folding Flannel Board with 
cloth taped edges Size 24 x 36” 
Bright Blue $5.25 
| Set of Board and Ease 10.00 
FELT CUT-OUTS FOR 
FLANNEL BOARDS 
No. 101 Apple Trees & Apples $1.25 
No. 115 Tree With Birds 1.50 
No. 110 Amas Tree & Ornaments 1.25 
No. 150 Five Inch Numerals... 1.00 
No. 601 Numerals & Fractions 1.50 
NB. 140 Fractional Parts ‘ 1.50 
No. 200 Alphabet Capitals 5” 1.95 
No. 201 Alphabet Lower Case . 1.50 
No. 217 Picture Verbs 1.50 
No. 401 Ten Domestic Animals 1.60 
No. 502 Community Helpers Set 1.60 
No. 311 Expressional Forms 1.50 
Map of the U.S.A 1.75 
No. 16-A Music Symbols se 1.60 
No. 63 Package of Assorted Felt... 3.95 


] No. 650 Package of Sensitized Backing 1.50 


(Estimate Postage at 15¢ for each Book and 
20¢c per Set for Flash Cards or Games) 


Send 


Single 
Hectograph $8.00. 


Address 


CJ 


Instruments, 
Teaching Aids. 


Items Checked Above: 
Payment 
Hectograph $3.75 


SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 


4524 West Pico Bivd., Los Angeles 19, Calif. 
©) Enclosed 
and Postage. 


©) Send 


[) Send Double 


| enclose 25¢ 
booklet 
greded, 
books, 


Posters, Mu 


sic, 


Please send new 1954 
“TOOLS OF TEACHING,” a 
illustrated Catalog of Work- 
Rhythm Band 
Hundreds of Games, 


and other 
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REVIEWED BY Phyllis Fenner 


Librarian, Plandome Road School, 
Manhasset, Long Island, New York 


THE LITTLE HORSE BUS 

By Graham Greene; illustrated by Dorothy Craigie 

Everybody used to buy groceries from Mr. Potter until a stylish store 
opened across the street and delivered. It wasn’t until the little horse 
bus and Brandy, the old horse, trailed some thieves, that people poured 
into Mr. Potter's store again to see the heroes. 

Ages 4-8 Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co.; $2.00 


LET’S BUILD A RAILROAD | 


By Ruth Crawford Seeger; illustrated by Tom Funk | 


It took strong men, working together with big hammers, to build railroads. 

As the men worked together they sang. The author has skillfully combined 
the story of railroad building | 
with the folk songs (and musical 

MINTY’S MAGIC GARDEN 

Story by Charles Rice; pictures 

by Charles D. Saxon 

Minty had three wishes. I won't tell you 
what they were. But how Minty got those 


accompaniments ) the men used. 
Illustrated with bright, strong 
pictures of men and landscapes, 
fascinating to children. 


izes 4-8 Aladdin Books; $2.50 
three wishes through the help of the Pro- 


fessor who certainly was a magician (for 
didn’t Minty’s mother say his flowers “grow 


like magic”) makes a very funny story. 


Dodd, Mead & Co.; $2.25 


Ages 4-8 


BRAVO, THE BUMMER 

By George Cory Franklin; illustrated 
by L. D. Cram 

Motherless Bravo, the bighorned ram, “bummed” 
his food from other ewes. He learned how to keep 
alive the hard way, through terrifying experiences. 
4 dramatic story, although not especially original. 
Older boys who have reading troubles, and who 
like “true” stories, will enjoy this. 
Houghton Mifflin Co.; 





$2.00. 


Adges 8 12 


THE TRUE BOOK OF PEBBLES AND SHELLS 

By Ilia Podendor}f; pictures by Mary Gehr 

One of a very useful series of “true” books. Herein is brief 
information about all kinds of rocks and shells, written as sim- 
ply as a second reader. A few lines on each page with interesting 
illustrations. Useful for children with reading troubles. 

Ages 6-8 Childrens Press; $2.00 


WIKI OF WALPI 

Written and illustrated by Theresa Kalab Smith 

Once in a while a story like this appears that has beauty and quiet 
dignity. A white Navajo Indian boy named Wiki, meaning “the Great,” 
was alone because of his peculiarity. An old medicine man told him 
of herbs to cure many illnesses that enabled Wiki to save his peo- 


ple. A worth-while story for children. 
The Steck Company; $1.50 


iges 6-9 


RUN AWAY HOME 

By Elinor Lyon; illustrated by Christine Price 
The strange, exciting, humorous ad- 
ventures of Cathie, an orphan after the bombing 


and often 
of London, trying to find her family. She was aided 
by a Scotch brother and sister. An unusually well 
written story both from point of plot and characters. 
Excellent to read to a mixed group. 


Ages 9-12 The Viking Press; $2.50 





| HERE COME THE TRUCKS 
By Henry Lent; illustrated by Renée George 
“Here they come .... down the highway, down the roads, down the streets you 
live on .... into this book!” Interesting details about twelve different kinds of 
trucks, simply told. Everybody will find a great deal of information but truck- 
loving little boys will be especially pleased. 


Ages 6-12 The Macmillan Co.; $2.50 





































How to make 
money out of 
thin air 


THE rollicking story of two girls 
and a boy who got a deed on the 
air above their town .. . and 
rented it out! How the ensuing 
publicity helped put their dying 
community back on its feet is just 
part of the fun that abounds in the 
most unusual juvenile of the sea- 
son. Ages 10-15, $2.75. 


Celestial 
Space, inc. 


By Charles Coombs 4% 
At all bookstores, THE (rs 
WESTMINSTER PRESS, %& 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 




















































. will WANT to read Young 
Scott Books . . . their interest and 
imagination will be captured in 
books that tell them things they 








want to know. Once aroused, they 
will reach up, beyond their usual 
reading skill. 

Write for your graded catalog of 
Young Scott Books, with suggested 
classroom uses, units of work, cur- 
riculum areas and reading levels. 


Young Scott Books 
8 W. 13 St., New York 11 












INDIAN WORK BOOKS 

50c each 
(Liberal discounts to 

READ & COLOR 

1. Pueblo 4. Plains 1. 
2. Navajo 5. Apache 2. 

3. Hopi & Zuni 6. Famous Chiefs 
Interesting, authentic text. Drawings 


schools 

CUT & COLOR 
Kachina Dolls 
Indian Dances 


are works of 


art. Coloring directions. Used in many schools. Sold 
in many museums, 

EUKABI PUBRS., Dept. t 
2335 Don Luis Ra., S&S. W. Albuquerque, N. M. 











PAN AMERICANISM PLAYS 


Historical, folklore, Three for $1.00, 
minimum order. Send for descriptive card. | 
PAN AMERICAN DRAMATIC PRESS (N) 

5552 Netherland Avenue, N.Y.C. 71 
































OWEN CATALOGS FREE ' 


Send today for your copies of these new handy- 
size catalogs which fully describe the complete 
Owen line of books, pictures, etc., for teachers 
and schools. A postcard will do. Address 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 



































Principal, Elementary School, 
Honeoye Falls, New York 


School Cexts 


HEALTH FOR BETTER LIVING SERIES 
HEALTH AND SAFETY FOR YOU, Grade 3 
GROWING YOUR WAY, Grade 4 

By Hallock, Allen, and Thomas 

The stories in the first book are developed around 

such units as “Foods We Need,” “Clothes You Wear,” 

and “Being a Safety Helper.” Typical units in the 
second book include “What Makes You Grow,” “How 

Food becomes a Part of You,” and “Your Feelings.” 

Interesting classroom activities are suggested and 

a check-up on content is given at the end of each 

chapter, Ginn & Co.; $1.60 and $1.72 





SCIENCE FOR HERE AND NOW 

By Herman and Nina Schneider 

In this recent addition to the “Heath Elementary Science Series” are dis- 
cussed such topics as weather changes, thermometers, magnets, electricity, 
wheels and machines, and building materials. Suggested activities include 
the planning of science trips, observing pets to discover habits of animals, 
making collections, and arranging exhibits, D. C. Heath & Co.; $1.92. 


THE BIG CITY SERIES 

BIG CITY HOMES and BIG CITY TRANSPORTATION 
By Urell, Jennings, Weinberg, and Dreyer 
These additions to this popular supplementary series will fiil a need for 
material depicting city life. Excellent photographs depict such typical 
city scenes as children at play, 
workers on the job, apartment 
buildings and homes, com- OUR CHANGING WEATHER 
munity helpers, and types of By Carroll Lane Fenton and Mildred 


city transportation. A special Adams Fenton 

section of each book contains What makes clouds so many different shapes? 
excellent teaching suggestions. Why do we have hot and cold seasons? What is 
Follett Pub. Co.; $1.60 each weather and what causes it? These and other 


puzzling questions are explained with fascinat- 
ing pictures and text. Doubleday & Co.; $2.50 


Professional Books 


TEACHING PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 

By Maryhelen Vannier and Mildred Foster 

This book is (1) a presentation of the place of physical education in 
the educational program, (2) a source book of activities, and (3) sug- 
gestions on how to teach children through these activities. The book 
is the result of years of study, observation, and work with children, 


W. B. Saunders Co., 218 W. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5; $4.25 


GUIDE ON KOREA 

By the American Friends Service Committee 

This is a resource unit with much needed reference ma- 
terial, including Korean legends, food recipes, games, 
Korean equivalents for many English words, several 
songs and dances, and photographs of actual scenes. 
The Committee, Pacific Southwest Regional Office, P.O. 
Box 966-M, Pasadena 20, Calif.; $50 plus $.05 postage 


TEACHING ART IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

By Margaret Hamilton Erdt 

“Motivation, release, accomplishment, satisfaction—these constitute an art 
experience,” says the author. This book discusses the early beginning of a child’s 
interest in art, how he finds and uses source material, how integration with other 
fields may be fostered, how to help a child evaluate his work, and how to arrange 
art displays. A portfolio of children’s art at various age levels is one of the high 
lights. Rinehart and Co., Inc.; $6.00 
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Man's Ways and Times 


A new social studies program 


Ways of Our Land 
Clarence Woodrow Sorensen 


Grade 3 


Old Ways and New Ways 
Lewis Paul Todd * Kenneth S. Cooper 
Grade 4 


New Ways in the New World 
Todd and Cooper 
Grade 5 


World Ways 
Todd and Cooper 
Grade 6 


Geography, map, and picture con- 
sultant: Clarence Woodrow Sorensen 


Teaching aids and guides: by Helen 
M. Flynn and Mildred Celia Letton 





SILVER BURDET 


Chicage 
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Man in His World 
1954 Edition 


Barrows, Parker, Sorensen 


A complete geography program 





Our Big World 
Grade 4 
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The American Continents 
Grade 5 


Old World Lands 
Grade 6 





A World View 
Junior High School 


ee 


Workbooks and teachers’ guides 


L 





45 East 17th Street 


mpany New York 








3, N. ¥. 










7 San Francisco ; 


Dallas 














HERE IS SCIENCE AS YOU HAVE HOPED TO TEACH IT. 
The authors’ years of experience in teaching, in supervis- 
ing, and in writing—above all, their knowledge and under- 
standing of the whole child—spark this lively activity- 


based series. 


Heath Elementary Science 


See the Schneider magic in action! BY 


HEATH ELEMENTARY SCIENCE re- 


moves from the teacher the 


at the same time. This is done by keep- AND ; 
ing the reading level low (Book I 


requires no reading until page 64) and 
by developing every concept pictorially 
as well as through the text. The illustra- 


tions are unusually beautiful, abundant, SCHNEIDER 


and helpful in contributing to the child’s 


ease of understanding. 


SCIENCE FOR WORK AND PLAY 
(Grade 1!) 


SCIENCE FOR HERE AND NOW 
(Grade 2) 


SCIENCE FAR AND NEAR 
(Grade 3) 


TEACHERS EDITION 


of each book available 


Books for Grades 4, 5, and 6 in preparation 


D. C. Heath and Company 


SAN FRANCISCO § ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK 146 CHICAGO 6 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 16 


double HERMAN 


burden of teaching science and reading 
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"Fresh up'with Soven-Up| 


Sparkling, crystal-clear 7-Up is just the thing 
with popcorn for a quick, tasty snack. 








Seven-Up is so pure and wholesome it’s perfect 
for all ages. You like it... it likes you. 
Get 24 bottles at a time—enough for 
family and guests. 











SSS 


So good with /-Up 









THIS IS ANOTHER in the contin- 
uing series of advertisements 

in national magazines for 
Seven-Up—the pure, wholesome 
drink that folks of all ages 

may enjoy. 
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From the Coronet film Japan, the Land and the People 


the customs and clothes 

| of long ago with those 

IY of the modern Western 
World. These people are 

Ia | dressed in clothes like 
ip ours. They sit on their 
feet before a low table 

and eat with chopsticks. 


Mealtime Japanese people combine 
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Only Ditto has 3 duplicators 
priced for the school field! 


All make 120 bright copies a minute...of anything 
typed, written, drawn or printed—in 1 to 5 colors at 
once—as low as 10 cents per hundred copies. 

It’s no wonder teachers treasure these Ditto helpers. 
Who else will “stay after school’”’ with you and turn 
out in an hour what would usually take you a week. 
Imagine — making maps, booklets, bulletins, tests, 
drawings or instruction sheets in minutes, for pennies. 
So simple too. You type, write, draw or print on the 
Ditto master—Then just snap the master on the new 
Ditto and you get 300 to 500 vivid copies, in 1 to 5 
colors. You can use any weight paper or card stock in 
any standard size. Free yourself—Teach better— Make 
Ditto your pet too—Mail the coupon today! 


@f) DITTO... 
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1] Low priced automatic electric. Just press a switch 
and out come bright copies, 2 per second! 








-10 America’s most popular school duplicator. Hand- 
operated, the economy model Ditto. 





p-15 Deluxe duplicator, smartly styled. Extra features include counter 
"IZ cover that becomes a receiving tray, functional design. 


65 NEW DITTO 
WORKBOOKS 


... for reproduction on liquid machines. 















An outstanding Ditto Service! Every book con- 
tains Ditto Master sheets, each ready for 
duplicating 300 to 500 copies. Covers most 
subjects you teach for every grade, even 
beginners. Developed by outstanding edu- 
cators. Each $3.25. Write for titles. 


i 
‘ 
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4 MAIL THIS NOW for brighter classes, easier teaching. wR 
Moi, iwe., 651 S. Oakley Blvd. e Chicago 12, Ill. eo 
— Gentlemen: Without obligation to me, please send: -- 
ro | Literature on Ditto Duplicators. ie 
Lad Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me. RE 

9g 

— FREE: Ditto Workbooks Catalog and Sample Lessons. = 
= Name La 
~ hy y Pie ES 
Se School__ ‘ = ie 
a id 
we Address ~ = 
2 City County State : 















Fifty Years Ago 
in the 
Normal Instructor 


October of 1904 was the heavy campaign 
month before Presidential electiens. The 
campaign song “Teddy Will Rema n inthe 
White House” was sweeping th ntry 
with its tuneful melody. On Octowver 27 
the New York subway opened, and insur- 
ance companies were raising the serious 
question of whether habitual subway riders 
should pay higher premium rates. 


“If you are a successful teacher the 
children will gather around your carriage 
when it arrives in the school yard. Let 
the bigger boys take turns in helping you 
alight.” 


On corporal punishment! “You can not 
control a naturally obstinate boy unless 
he knows there is force behind the orders. 
I do not believe in slapping boys over the 
palm of the hand with a rattan. The ideal 
punishment is a strap of rubber hose light 
enough that the sting will last from five to 
fifteen minutes. The proper way to apply 
it is to place u boy across the desk with 
his face down, and let the hose land with 
medium force on the part of the body 
easiest to reach..... ” The writer was the 
president of the Brooklyn Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 


From a city superintendent writing on 
texthooks—“Never embarrass a child by 
skipping around in the books. The text 
is his to master and he should have the 
same privilege afforded to knights of old 
when they conquered the dragons.” 


The geography unit was on the Russian 
Empire, with a lovely portrait of the 
Czar’s oldest daughter, ten-year-old Grand 
Duchess Olga. 


Question sent to H.O.A. “How can I 
keep the children quiet during a bad 
storm when I’m very afraid of thunder 
and lightning myself?” 


“Does the football belong on the grade 
school playground? Certainly not, unless 
the boys’ play area is completely removed 
from where the girls carry on gentler 
games.” 
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Teacher 


who 





Helped Me Most 


O ONE teacher I owe a major part 
of whatever success I have made. 
She had charge of me at the most crucial 
time of my life. In order to explain this 
more fully, | must first give you some back- 
ground information. 


I have always been more or less an in- 
trovert. I was taught to read at the age of 
three, and the fact that we had no neigh- 
bors within half a mile, whereas books 
were easily obtained in the house, insured 
that I spent considerable time reading. I 
was very interested in what I read and 
formed the habit of telling my mother 
some of the unusual facts | picked up. 


When six years old, I was enrolled in a 
small private school, in order to get ae- 
quainted with other people gradually. For 
the first half of the school year, I consti- 
tuted the second grade and was assigned 
work by the third-grade teacher. To save 
trouble all around, I was then taken into 
the third grade. My fourth-grade year 
went by normally enough, and | was trans- 
ferred to the fifth grade of the Lincoln 
(Massachusetts) public school at the age 
of eight. 


My situation was like that of the pro- 
verbial country boy who comes into the 
city for the first time. I had the impres- 
sion that everyone except me knew exactly 
what he was doing, and knew everyone 
else. I easily learned the routine, but not 
the people. 


Our teacher, Mrs. Harris, knew how 
to make us feel at home. She started out 
every morning by having us all gather 
around the piano and sing as she played. 


In addition to schoolwork, there were 
various interesting activities. In connec- 
tion with geography, the class acted and 
sang in a musical skit referring to points 
of interest about certain cities, “a musical 
journey through the U.S.A.” This was done 


after school to an audience of parents, I 
became very inconspicuous when actors 
were being chosen, happily was not chosen, 
and enjoyed my part as spectator. 


So far I have mentioned only how she 
made the class enjoy themselves. Mrs, 
Harris also tried to help individuals in 
the class. She let me talk to her as I used 
to talk to my mother. At the time, my 
main field of interest was the various types 
of prehistoric animals, and she encouraged 
me to find out more about them. I could 
tell her things and be sure she would be 
interested. Thai is important. 


My parents say that once she told them 
that some of the other boys had ganged up 
on me and bruised me somewhat. She said, 
“ve talked to them, and I can assure you 
it won't happen again.” In this way she 
watched out for me without my being 
aware of it. Before the year was over, | 
was one of the class and the watching was 
no longer necessary. She helped me to 
enjoy school for the first time. 


I was not the only one who held a high 
opinion of her. It was shared by most of 
the school. I think it is significant that she 
was the vice-principal. 


Without deubt, she helped me _ enor- 
mously. She made me an accepted mem- 
ber of the class while encouraging, in- 
stead of destroying, my tendency toward 
research which led me apart from the 
others. She taught me to accept other 
people without limiting myself to them. 


Wan Phill yo 


1953 Winner 
of the Westinghouse Foundation 
Scholarship Award 
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ryHAT boy or girl doesn’t enjoy blowing a 
W milkweed seed about the room? When 
this happens in the classroom there may be 
pandemonium, but such an experience can be 
the beginning of a very interesting study. Our 
second- and third-grade unit on seeds began 
in this way 

A boy had brought a milkweed stem with 
pod and leaves to school one morning. We 
took time to really look at the seed pod. We 
saw the little seam where the pod could be 
opened; we saw the seed babies with their 
heads all placed in one direction. How neatly 
and carefully they were packed in the pod 

ist like a hammock full of babies! The soft 
velvety feel of the pod lining, the white silki- 
ness of the seed dresses, and the milk which 
ime from the stem al- 
o rade us think of ba- 
bies We noticed the 
leaves of the milkweed 
me pair pointing cast 
ind west, and the othe1 
north and south. ‘The 
children had fun blow- 
int milkweed seeds. and 
watching where they 
would land. They final- 
ly concluded that if 
milkweed seeds could be 
so interesting it would be fun to learn about 
other seeds. We were in an ideal setting 


rural lowa! 
Our Seed Hunt 


Equipped with sacks, boxes, and a lively 
interest, we started out. We visited both a 
flower and a vegetable garden where we col- 
lected many interesting kinds of seed pods: 
pods that pop open when you touch them, 
pods that shake their tiny seeds out like pep- 
per shakers, prickly pods, and those with pret- 
tv flowerlike shapes. We also found a great 
variety of weed pods and grasses along the 
highway. At the same time, we also observed 
how some seeds are scattered. For instance, 
we saw a little walnut tree that grew from the 
seed that a squirrel had planted; we saw a 
small peach tree which probably grew from 
the seed someone had dropped there. 


Science and Health 


During the days that followed, we were 
busy reading in science books, and examining 
and naming our collection of seeds and pods. 
We noticed the many different kinds, sizes, 
and shapes We examined seed coats: hard 
coats, fuzzy ones, those with barbs, and those 
with parachutes and wings. Displays wer 
made with labels to show “Kinds of Seed 
Coats” and “How Seeds Are Scattered.” 

We kept beans on a wet sponge for several 
davs and saw the seeds take off their coats 
Each child had a bean to examine. We also 
saw the little plant inside the bean, and where 


the food is stored. We planted beans and 
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VELDA BLUMHAGEN 


Teacher, Second and Third Grades, 
Consolidated School, Burnside, lowa 


corn in glasses partially filled with sand, and 
watched the tiny plants grow. 

For another interesting experiment, we 
popped corn and ate it. Then, we read 1 
our science books about popcorn, and what 
makes it pop. 

We found that many seeds have food stored 
in them—corn, beans, cereal grains, and nuts. 
Our display included an exhibit of “Seeds 
Used for Food.” 


Social Studies 


An ear of red Indian corn was brought to 
school. Some children had never seen this 

new interest and en- 
thusiasm for research. 
Classroom readers and 
books from the library 
were consulted tolearn 
how Indians planted 
corn. This offered a 
good subject for com- 
parison with the meth- 
ods used today to plant 
corn in lowa. 

The children also 
discussed the kind of 
homes the Indians had 
and how they cooked their food. One child 
mentioned how much easier it was for the In- 
dian family to move than for families today. 
Now we have so many more possessions which 
are considered necessary to our comfort in 


type, and it created 


our way of living. 





SEEDS 


\). Seeds are funny, funn y things. 
“ \ ~ . 
SS Some have : stick ers, P 
Some have wina; 
Some are big YZ 
aim.. And some ore small — 


27 


Some, round and flat —S—7_ 
Ss Some, like a ball, — 
Some are hidden inside of fruits, 
LY) Some in pods, —, m 
Or underground roots. “<2 
lL. Some seeds are foods, 


. And good to eat- A) 


= 1 iKe corn and beans 
YL Or nuts for a treat: Cc 


But whatever the kind 
Or wherever its found- 
Most plants grow 

From a seed in the ground. 














Study Science with SEE 


in the Primary Grades 





Arithmetic 


We used kernels of corn for markers in our 
second-grade text Numbers in Action (Scott, 
Foresman, & Co.) when learning addition 
and subtraction. 

The third grade had some problems about 
seeds, and used real ones to find the answers. 

1. On our seed hunt, Mary found 6 acorns, 
John found 3, and Sharon found’ 4. How 
many acorns did all three find? 

Bobby found 18 round flat seeds, and 9 
seeds with wings. How many more round, 
flat seeds did he find than seeds with wings? 
(Hollyhock and box-elder seeds were used.) 


Language 


We made attractive seed books with spatter- 
painted covers. In the books, the children 
put the following. 

1. The story of our seed hunt. 

The story of a seed including the seed 
coats, stored food, and the little plant inside. 

3. Stories about how seeds are scattered. 
Pictures were used in place of some words. 
(Example: squirrel hiding nuts, and how a 
walnut tree grew from one of the nuts. ) 

4. Seeds used for food. 

5. Picture stories were made after hearing 
verses about seeds. 

Decorative effects on the margin were 
made with seeds, crayons, and cellulose tape. 

7. A report of our seed party. 


Art 


The many kinds of seeds collected were 
used to advantage in making a large seed mu- 
ral. Working in groups of three or four at a 
time, the children sketched in houses, trees, 
lake, and walks with pencil, and colored some 
with crayon. The seeds were fastened to the 
cardboard with a liquid adhesive, and clear 
cellulose tape was used to affix the larger seeds 
more securely. 

Foliage was made of split green peas or 
grass seeds, with hollyhock seeds for the trunks. 
Many different (Continued on page 83) 
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1. A Game for Reviewing 
Basic Number Facts 


A leader is chosen for this 
game. He says he is thinking 
of a number which has some- 
thing to do with the two nun- 
bers he is putting on the 
blackboard. For example, if 
he is thinking of 10, he may 
put 2 and 20 on the board. 

The class has three chances to 
guess the number he is think- 
ing of. They can find his 
number by either adding, sub- 
tracting, multiplying, or di- 
viding the two numbers on the 
blackboard. 

The leader calls on three 
persons in turn to guess a 
number. The child who guess- 
es the right number first is 
the next leader. Make sure 
each has a chance to play. 

You may wish to limit the 
game to adding and subtracting 
at first. Sally Weiner 























IV. Attractive 
Arithmetic 
Posters to Make 


Arithmetic posters help children to 
realize that many combinations have the 
same sum, Divide the class into groups, 
each group working on a different post- 
er. On 24” x 36” bristol board are 
drawn a large mother cow, horse, duck, 
pig, or dog, surrounded by its young. 
On the mother is lettered the number of 
that poster's sum. On each of the ba- 
bies is put one of the various combina- 
tions totaling mother's number. The 
picture is colored and scenery added to 
make a pleasing poster. Patricia Nolan 











School is the child's vocation 













Teaching PRACTICE in ARITHMETIC 


Il. Cards for Drill in Matching Numbers 
and Objects 


This is an easy game that 
any teacher can make for drill 
in matching numbers and ob- 
jects. Cards, 2” x 3”, are cut 
out of oak tag or cardboard. 
One part of the card has the 
number, the other part con- 
tains that number of circles, 
squares, or other objects. 

The cards are cut apart, each 
having a different kind of cut 
so that when matching the 
pieces, there is only one pos- 
sible solution. Place the 
cards in envelopes. As each 
child has free time, he puts 
the cards together. Use this 
idea for addition combinations 
with problem at the top, sum 
below. Rose Leary Love 


lll. Some Addition and Subtraction 


Drill Cards 


Make these cards from poster paper about 
6” x 12”, Make a fold about 3” from the 
right edge. On the left side of the card, 
write an arithmetic combination. Make 
pictures of objects, the same number of 
them as is in the top number of the prob- 
lem. If it is an addition problem, the 
pictures should be visible when the paper 
is folded. The bottom number in the prob- 
lem is represented by objects drawn on the 
folded section. When the fold is made, 
the total number of objects will be the 
sum of the problem. 

In subtraction, the objects are arranged 
in such a way that when the fold is made, 
the number being subtracted is hidden 
and all that remains visible is the num- 
ber of objects in the answer. Let each 
child use these as he has time and needs 
to. You may want to make a larger set for 
use with the class. Amelia Moodie Fickel 
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The Burning Story 




















oo When a wire with a high melting point has 
high resistance to electricity, it will glow 
brightly and give off heat as the electric- 
ao ity oe ae it. In a light bulb this wire 
' is called a filament. It is suspended in a sealed 
+ eee cs bulb. At first the space inside the bulb was a 
vacuum but now most bulbs are filled with 
argon and nitrogen gas which makes the fila- 
ment last longer and burn more brightly. 







































MY COUSIN, THE CANDLE, WHO 
IS 4000 YEARS OLD. I'MuUST 
A YOUNG KID CELEBRATING 
MY 75TH BIRTHDAY. HERE'S 
WHY 1] GLOW SO BRIGHT. 























HERE'S A CLOSE-UP OF 
MY |NVENTOR, ONE OF THE 
GREATEST THE WORLD 
HAS EVER KNOWN. 





A LIGHT BULB 
HAS 
THREE MAIN PARTS 





: 1. The filament and its parts 
Thomas A. Edison, the in- 2. The glass bulb or “case” 
ventor of the incandescent 3. The metal base 


lamp. 

THE FIRST SUCCESSFUL. 
wTild Enterprise, Ine, Used by seit peminn | INCANDESCENT LAMP WAS 
bes “ay meemet TESTED IN THOMAS EDISON'S 
- LABORATORY AT MENLO 
PARK, NEW JERSEY, ON 
OCTOBER 21, 1879. 
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ING? ITS A GLASS FACTORY. 
(YOU CAN TELL BY THE 
SHAPE OF THE 
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FETE TE: P Sere 
Glass cases are made in a variety “LE 72" 
of shapes and colors and shipped (=. 2.'5 °° 
to lamp factories. — 
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of a LIGHT BULB 


MEANWHILE THE PART 
OF ME THAT GLOWS |S 
BEING CONSTRUCTED. 


—~ 


Two “lead-in” wires carry the 
electricity to the filament. 



















The lead-in wires and a 
glass supporting rod are 
fused together. 
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A filament may be only ¥% the di- 
ameter of a human hair. At first 
carbon was used for a filament. 
Later it was found that tungsten 
would give three times as much 
light. Tungsten has a very high 
melting point. 











A filament is attached to 
the wires and supported'by 
molybdenum wires fastened ( 
to the glass rod. 











Photos on this page 
from Westinghouse 


The air must be drawn from 
the bulb because the oxygen 
in air would cause the fila- 
ment to burn away. 

















GASES 
—> 
Sometimes nitrogen 
/ and argon gases are f 
added to make the 
bulb burn brighter. 
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[9] som the filament and supporting parts are as- 





A brass base is cemented and 
soldered to the sealed-in bulb 


to finish the lamp. sembled, the glass case is placed over them, and 


the two are sealed together with a gas flame. 


I'LL BURN FOR “ 
ABOUT 1000 HOURS 
IN YOUR HOUSE. 
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Lamps undergo many tests. 
Those designed for rough 
service must be able to 
stand a bouncing trip down 
four hundred steps varying 
from 6” to 15” high. 
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YOUNG WOMAN with a WATER JUG 


PAINTED BY JOHANNES VERMEER 


HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, Elementary Schools, 
Washington, D.C, 


‘He lived in Holland three hundred years 
s ago. ‘The artist saw her absorbed in a 
simple domestic task. She was cool, calm, and 
impersonal. No smile appeared on her face 
she did not even glance away from her work. 

Obviously the personality of this young 
woman meant no more to Vermeer than the 
household objects which surround her, Ah, 
Maria, Catherina, or Wilhelmina, we shall 
never become better acquainted with you, 
because the artist did not wish it. 

Do you admire this young Dutch woman 
in her neat home? Her spotless headdress 
and the large collar over her blue-trimmed 
yellow bodice look freshly laundered. 

Let us pause awhile to catch Vermeer’s 
mood and enjoy his faultless craftsmanship. 
How does he work out his formula for trans- 
forming a domestic world into poetry? 

Blue shadows contribute to the effect. 
Have you noticed the bluish tone? ‘This is 
probably due to blue underpainting. 

Vermeer’s favorite color combination was 
blue and yellow, sometimes with gray, a com- 
bination seldom used by artists of his time. 

What other rich glowing color did he use 
here? Does the light shine directly upon the 
rug used as a table cover? If it did, the ruby 
tones would dominate the color scheme and 
intrude upon the harmony of the whole. 

Instead, the blue and dull yellow are dom- 
inant but balanced by the red. How would 
you describe the blue of the skirt? Where do 
you see an area of medium blue which catch- 
es the light? 

Light is the most important element in this 
painting. ‘Though the young woman is the 
only figure in the pictorial design, she is really 
secondary to the part that light plays. 

As she opens the casement window with her 
right hand she directs our attention to the 
flood of all-pervading, unifying light. From 
which side does it enter the picture? This is 
characteristic of Vermeer’s paintings. 

With almost magical skill the artist blended 
the pigments so that he built around the fig- 
ure. . Are you conscious of some distance be- 
tween the wall and the girl and of the space 
in the foreground? Look at the wall behind 


her. With subtle gradations of tone, Vermeer 
portrayed an unbroken surface of white- 
washed wail. Few artists would attempt to 
show a white headdress against a white wall. 
Vermeer has sometimes been called “the 
Master of the Bare Wall.” 

Is the wall entirely bare? That tawny 
wall map appears in six of Vermeer’s paint- 
ings. Sometimes he placed his signature, 
“I. Vmeer,” upon it, but this painting is un- 
signed and undated. 

The lion-headed chair appears in thirteen 
paintings. The rug and pitcher made repeat- 
ed appearances in Vermeer’s work. With 
loving patience he painted the same domestic 
objects and the same young woman (prob- 
ably posed by his wife) over and over again. 

Each has a special place in the arrange- 
ment, helping to create the feeling of every- 
day life. This kind of painting, which we call 
génre painting, was the favorite of the pros- 
perous burghers of seventeenth-century Hol- 
land, 

In Vermeer, genre painting reached its cli- 
max. ‘The superior quality of his workman- 
ship raised such scenes to a plane of exquisite 
beauty and poetry. 


ART WORKSHOPS and YOU 


S PART of its 1954 summer sessions, Rut- 
f& gers University inaugurated a Creative 
Art Workshop. It was planned for art edu- 
cators, school administrators, and teachers. 
Participants came from as far west as Tuc- 
son, Arizona. I attended the two weeks’ 
course and enjoyed every minute of it. 

Marion Quin Dix, President of the Nation- 
al Art Education Association, and Director of 
Art Education in Elizabeth, New Jersey, was 
the workshop co-ordinator. She transformed 
a campus clubhouse to fit our needs. 

Supplies were available for metal enamel- 
ing, plaster and paper sculpture, encaustic 
painting, making mobiles, wood carving, and 
silk-screen printing. 

We worked part of each day in one of these 
media, with intervals for films pertaining to 
modern art and crafts. Many sessions were 
held with leading personalities who brought 
us the best of talent and experience. 

You may have the opportunity to take an 
extension course or to attend an art workshop 
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THE ARTIST 


N HIS native city of Delft, famous for 
its ceramics, Johannes Vermeer (1632- 
1675) seems to have spent his entire life. As 
was the custom, he was an apprentice before 
he became a full-fledged painter. It is likely 
that he also studied or worked with Karel 
Fabritius, who was Rembrandt’s teacher. 

At the age of twenty, he married and even- 
tually had eleven children, eight of whom 
were still minors at his death. The family 
home and studio was on Oude Langendyck 
in the shadow of the great Gothic cathedral, 
“Nieuwe Kerk,” where the artist was later 
buried. 

Twice Vermeer served as steward or presi- 
dent of the artists’ Guild of St. Luke. This 
indicates that he was held in high esteem by 
his fellow artists. 

Apparently his paintings brought high pric- 
es, yet the artist was often in financial difficul- 
ties. Records indicate that some paintings 
by Vermeer were in the possession of a baker, 
perhaps acquired in payment of indebtedness. 
Vermeer died in bankruptcy. 

Today Vermeer’s work is highly prized be- 
cause of its excellent quality and rarity. Only 
thirty-seven authenticated and catalogued 
paintings by him are in existence. 

After his death, Vermeer was completely 
forgotten for almost three hundred years. 
Often his work was labeled with other artists’ 
names. Due to the devotion of a French 
scholar in the mid-nineteenth century, 
Vermeer was brought to the attention of the 
public and ever since then his reputation has 
been growing. Now he is ranked second only 
to Rembrandt, among the Dutch painters. 
Vermeer’s technical skill is flawless and is ex- 
celled by no one. But he lacked Rembrandt's 
great spiritual qualities, which make the lat- 
ter’s work universal rather than merely Dutch. 

Paintings by Vermeer can be seen only in 
the greatest art collections of the world such 
as the Metropolitan, the Louvre, the Rijks- 
museum, the National Gallery in Washington, 
and galleries in Germany and Austria. 


this fall or winter. Some schools are organ- 
izing their own. ‘They invite several other 
schools to participate and a working commit- 
tee is organized. Then leaders are chosen 
from near-by colleges and often art-supply 
companies are glad to send demonstrators and 
to supply the materials to work in various 
media. The expense is usually met by the 
participating school districts. 

You may want to work one night a week 
for a semester. If so, your school should rec- 
ognize your course and give you the equiva- 
lent of advanced credit in determining salary 
increments. (If you use this idea, be sure 
your program is well set up and approved in 
advance.) Or you may want just a concen- 
trated art experience, for example, an extend- 
ed week end, with classes three evenings and 
all day Saturday. 

If you want help in organizing an art work- 
shop, write me and I will be glad to make 
suggestions. Be sure to describe your situation 


so that I can be of help. Else Bartlett 
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From The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Young Woman with a Water Jug 


Joh annes Vermeer 
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ELIZABETH MORISO 


_ was pain..ig with his water colors 

on a large piece of white paper. First he 
made splashes of red, blue, and yellow; then 
he made splotches of green, o1ange, and pur- 
ple. Then he circled them around and round 
with jet-black roads. ‘There was a big black 
tunnel where the black paint spilt. 

“Some painting!” said a mockingbird in a 
near-by bush. 

“It’s not very 
“But it has nice colors.” 

The mockingbird hopped about, cocking 
its head from side to side. “Which color is 
best? Which is the most wonderful?” 

“I don’t know,” said Timmy. 

“If you don’t know,” said the mockingbird, 
“then you'd better find out. And the simplest 
way to do that is to ask somebody.” 

“T think I will,” said Timmy. 

Just then the fire sirens began to blow. 
‘Timmy jumped to his feet and followed the 
crowd running down the street. The fire en- 
gines were in front of a building in the very 
Smoke poured from the chimney 
Some firemen were 


good,” Timmy admitted. 


next block. 
and out of the windows. 
helping people down the ladders; others con- 
Swish, swish—the water 


nected up the hose. 
Swish, swish—the 


went all over the building. 
fire was out! 

As the Fire Chief stepped into his big, red 
car, Timmy decided to question him. “Can 
you tell me, Mr. Fireman,” said ‘Timmy, 
“which color is the most wonderful in the 
whole wide world?” 

“Red,” said the fireman. “Fire-engine red 
is the brightest of colors. Besides, you can see 
red from a long way off.” 

Timmy watched until the last of the clang- 
ing red fire engines had disappeared from 
view. “Maybe red is right,” thought Timmy. 
“But I'm not quite sure. I'll go ask someone 
else.” 

Just then a peddler with a pushcart full of 
pretty flowers approached. ‘Timmy went up 
to the peddler. 

“Excuse me, but I'd like to ask you some- 
thing,” said Timmy. “Which color is the 
most wonderful in the whole wide world?” 

“Yellow,” said the peddler. “The prettiest 
of flowers are yellow. They reflect the sun. 
I have yellow primroses, yellow daffodils, and 
a bunch of yellow roses. Buy some yellow 
flowers, mv boy, a big, vellow bunch.” 

“I’m so said Timmy. “But I 
haven't any money now.” 

The peddler pushed on. Timmy looked at 
the cart full of ptetty flowers. There was cer- 
tainly more yellow than anything else. 

“Maybe,” thought Timmy, “he is right.” 

Just then a sailor walked by, wearing trou- 
sers and a jacket of navy blue. He took big 
strides as if pa ing the quarterdeck. 


sorry,” 
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“Wait,” called Timmy. “Could you please 
tell me something? What is the most won- 
derful color in the whole wide world?” 

“Blue,” said the sailor. “Blue ocean covers 
half the world and the land that is left isn’t 
all land because it is full of blue rivers and 
brooks, blue lakes and ponds. Besides, there’s 
the big blue sky. ‘Take a look at the harbor, 
my lad, and see if I'm not right.” 

Timmy climbed a hill overlooking the har- 
bor. He looked across the water to where the 
blue of the ocean met the blue of the sky. Up 
and up his eyes followed the skyline. The 
blue was immense, without a cloud in it. It 
seemed bigger than the world itself. 

“Maybe blue is the most wonderful color,” 
thought Timmy. “But I’m not quite sure.” 

As Timmy started down the hill, a big bus 
came along and pulled in to the curb. A little 
old lady started to get off. In the flurry, her 
large paper shopping bag burst and _ its 
contents were scattered over the sidewalk. 
Timmy hurried to help her. 

“Could you please tell me,” he said, hand- 
ing her some oranges, “what is the most won- 
derful color in the whole wide world?” 

“Why, orange, naturally,” replied the little 
old lady. “I once lived where orange trees 
grow. My cottage was surrounded by them. 
One grew by my kitchen window and I could 
pick oranges without going outside. I had 
sliced oranges for breakfast, orange ice at 
noon, orange pie for supper, and orangeade 
before I went to bed. Ah me! That’s why 
orange is the most wonderful color of all.” 

“Maybe she is right,” thought Timmy, 
watching her scurry away. “But I’m still not 
certain. Perhaps the grocer will know.” 

When Timmy opened the door of the gro- 
cery store, a bell tingled. The grocer was at 
the counter, filling orders. 

“Now, then, young fellow, what is it?” he 
asked. 

“You know such 
Grocer,” Timmy said. 
which color is the most wonderful in 
whole wide world?” 

“Green,” said the grocer without hesita- 
tion. “Just look around you. Lettuce, spin- 
ach, water cress, peas, and parsley, brussel 
sprouts, broccoli, and fresh string beans. Ev- 
ery place you look the color is green. Every- 
where you go, you see green things growing 

green leaves, green trees, green fields and 
hillsides. No doubt about it, the most won- 
derful color is green.” 

“Thanks,” said Timmy, as he hurried out 
of the store. “Maybe green is right.” 

Timmy's eyes bulged at the sight of gay- 
colored balloons. The wind was blowing and 
the balloon man had difficulty holding on to 
the many strings. Timmy rushed up and 
heiped him pull them in. 

“Would you please tell me, Mr. Balloon 
Man, what is the most wonderful color in the 
whole wide world?” (Continued on page 81) 


a lot of things, Mr. 
“Could vou tell me 
the 


















Rs your children ready to be taught spell- 
ing? Do they converse freely with each oth- 
er? Do they contribute in group and class 
discussion? Are they good listeners? How 
are they progressing in reading? Do they 
have a large sight vocabulary and are they 
making good progress in attacking new words 
by means of structural analysis? Have they 
seen you, their teacher, write many, many 
stories of the co-operative type on the black- 
board or on newsprint for them? Have they 
written words occasionally as they were need- 
ed to carry on activities in the classroom? 
Have they copied an occasional experience 
chart or a letter to mother which contained 
words which they had read numerous times 
prior to the writing experience? Have they 
shown evidence of being able to hold a pencil 
correctly without undue strain and of repro- 
ducing the simple, manuscript letter forms 
properly with a minimum of instruction? 
Children for whom these questions cannot be 
answered positively would profit by experi- 
ences in speaking, listening, and reading. For 
them the need for instruction in spelling is 
not a pressing one. 


What Words to Teach 


To those children for whom these questions 
can be answered with a “yes,” spelling can 
usually be taught effectively. Three little 
words—the, I, and—get them off to a good 
start. When they know these, they can write 
10 per cent of the running words written in 
the English language, for they are the words 


Let's Help 
Children 


to 


SPELL 


Margaret B. Parke 


Associate Professor, Brooklyn College, 


3. Write it again from memory. Check it 








Brooklyn, New York 





Study New Words This Way » 


1. Look at the word. Pronounce it. Recall 
its meaning. Spell it orally. 


2. Write it from memory. Check it. 


If the word is correct — 


with the sample. Do this as many time: 
as necessary to remember it. 


If the word is not correct — 
4. Look for the hard spot. 
5. Plan how to study it most effectively. 


6. Write and check the word until you have 
written it three times without error. 








most frequently written. These words need 
not be presented in a list. Children should 
find them in reading context. They can write 
them on a paper and tally the number of 
times the words appear on a printed page. 

If seven more words are presented in a sim- 
ilar way, children will know the ten hardest- 
working words. (See row of drawings at bot- 
tom of page.) In whatever they write, the 
necessity for practicing these words will 
occur. 

Under proper guidance pupils will soon be 
able to spell these ten words. They account 
for one fourth of the writing of adults. Chil- 
dren will probably use the word it in their 
own writing more frequently than for, which 
is more commonly used by adults. So perhaps 
it might be added to this basic list. 


A Minimum Writing Vocabulary 


about come has 
after could have 
all day he 
am dear her 
an did here 
any do him 
are dog his 
around don't home 
as down hope 
at eat house 
away every how 
back father if 

be fine into 
because first is 
been found it 
before friend just 
big from know 
boy get last 
boys girl letter 
but go like 
by going little 
came good long 
can got made 
cat grade make 
close had many 


222228888 


School is the child's vocation 


me put too 
men said took 
more saw tree 
morning school two 
mother see up 
much she us 
my snow very 
name so want 
new some was 
next soon water 
night started way 
no sure well 
not take went 
now tell were 
off that what 
old their when 
on them where 
one then which 
or there who 
other they will 
our things with 
out think would 
over this write 
‘play time your 
pretty told 


2 
you 
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As soon as children can find words in a 
simple alphabetical list, a word list should be 
made available as a reference. An alpha- 
betical spelling-word list may be short or long 
depending on the language background and 
needs of the children using it. (See list at 
left below. ) 

Words on such a list should supply chil- 
dren with 65 or 75 per cent of the words they 
need in writing. For a later stage of develop- 
ment, a thousand-word list will do more than 
90 per cent of their writing. The word list 
should be reproduced for the children, of 
course, in the style, manuscript or cursive, 
that the children will use themselves. If every 
child who uses such a list has read the words 
on it many times, alone and in context, and is 
thoroughly acquainted with the meanings 
conveyed, the class time set aside for the 
teaching of spelling can really be used to 
teach spelling. 


How to Teach Spelling 


Great gains are made by a strong program 
of oral language, reading, and simple writing 
experiences prior to the formal introduction 
of spelling. During the early school years in 
kindergarten and first grade, children have 
enjoyable experiences together in which they 
develop a desire to communicate with each 
other and with people outside the ciass both 
orally and in writing. Even though attention 
is not focused on spelling during this period, 
children do learn to spell. 


They learn the meanings of words in ex- 
perience and through reading. 

They learn to pronounce words clearly and 
distinctly. 

They learn to read them. 

They learn to observe, reproduce carefully, 
and check when they copy words which they 
need for signs, labels, or short messages. 

They remember how to spell words which 
they write again and again in purposeful 
situations. 


After children have had many experiences 
in referring to a spelling-word list in their 
writing, they and their teacher should begin 
to ask, “How many of these words do we 
know from memory? Which ones do we 
need to study?” 

The children or teacher can then make up 
a dictation test. For example, the following 
dictation test includes 37 different words 
taken from the basic word list previously 
presented. (Continued on page 64 
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THINGS 
TO DO 


UTDOORS 


Centers of Interest 


The concepts of play and work are strictly 
adult. In introducing a unit based on out- 
door activities to your pupils, the emphasis 
should be on things to do, with little or no at- 
tempt to classify them into work and play. 

If children are motivated like those in the 
story on this page, picking the last fruits and 
vegetables and getting the garden ready to be 
left for winter can be a family activity that is 
a lot of fun. If, on the other hand, the ap- 
proach is wrong, it can represent drudgery. 

lrips to the store, raking leaves, covering 
shrubs that need winter protection, helping 
with screens and storm windows, are all out- 
door activities that children can enjoy. Invite 
your group to tell what they do outdoors in 
autumn. You will not have a complete list 
as a result of the first discussion, but plan to 
add to it from day to day as the children’s 
concepts broaden, instead of superimposing 
your own ideas from the beginning. 

A number of activities will occur to the 
children as they take a walk with you in the 
vicinity of the school. Simple stories that the 
children read and tell will suggest others. 

In the morning conversation period, instead 
of having children describe verbally what they 
do, try having them pantomime the activity 
with the class guessing what happens. 

Plan to do at least one outdoor group ac- 
tivity around your school. It may be nothing 
more original than a playground cleanup, 
but it will emphasize the fun of doing things 
outdoors together. 

This unit provides a splendid opportunity 
for introducing many science and _ health 
learnings. Birds and animals are getting ready 
for winter at the same time that humans are. 
What activities are they carrying on? What 
are healthful benefits from playing and work- 
ing out of doors? 

A good way to conclude this study is to 
write a letter to Mother telling her some 
of the outdoor things the children like to do. 


Raking Leaves 


Leaves are falling, leaves are falling, 
Whirling, whirling all around. 
All the trees are raining color, 
Red and yellow, on the ground. 
Raking, raking, raking, raking, 
Push the bright leaves in a pile 
Till the trash man comes to put them 
In his big truck after ‘while. 
Use this as a finger play and action verse. 
These ideas may help. Lines 1 & 3, flutter 
fingers; line 2, whirl; line 4, point to the 
ground; line 5, use raking motion; lines 6-8, 
stoop and lift “leaves” into “truck.” 
—LOUISE SCOTT WRIGLEY 
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Getting Ready for the 
Harvest Festival 


oe showed Judy on the calendar. “Next 
Friday will be the Harvest Festival.” 

“What is Harvest Festival?” Judy asked. 

“Tt will be at the Town Hall,” Joe ex- 
plained. “There will be tables all around 
the big room. On the tables will be things 
from people's gardens and things our mothers 
have canned and jellies and pickles.” 

At the school the children all talked about 
the Harvest Festival. 

“We are going to the turkey supper,” said 
Billy. 

“My mother is going to take flowers there 
for people to see,” Millicent reported. 

“My uncle works in the meat market and 
he is going to show how to get a chicken 
ready to put in the freezer,” Carl explained. 

“The man who lives next door to us sells 
storm windows,” the teacher said. “He will 
take some and tell people about them.” 

“There is going to be a dance,” Tommy 
announced. “My big brother is going to take 
his girl friend.” 

“Last year there was a fish pond with sur- 
prises instead of fish,” Lou Ellen remem- 
bered. “Grandma gave me some money and 
I got a string of beads for a surprise.” 

Joe and Judy talked about the Harvest 
Festival when they got home. “What can we 
show?” they asked. 

“We have some very fine tomatoes in the 
garden,” said Mother. 

“Our pumpkins are not as large or perfect 
as they might be.” said Dad. “But they would 
make fine jack-o’-lanterns.” 

“Now there’s an idea!” said Mother. 
“Maybe we can help decorate the Town 
Hall.” 

“Wednesday will be a good time to clear 
the garden,” Daddy said. “I don’t have to 


work in the afternoon.” 


Wednesday was a bright blue October day. 
As soon as the children came home from 
school they changed their clothes and went 
out to help Daddy clear the garden. 

Judy picked the red tomatoes and piled 
them carefully in a bushel basket. Joe car- 
ried the pumpkins to the back porch. 

Mother and Daddy worked with hoe and 
rake to clear the garden of plants and vines. 
Then Daddy cut the cornstalks down. 

“Shocks of corn make very nice decora- 
tions,” Mother said. 

“What do you mean?” Joe asked. 

Daddy took an armful of stalks and stood 
them up. “There’s a corn shock,” he said. 

Joe tried to make a corn shock. “Mine 
won't stand up,” he exclaimed. 

Mother said, “Let’s try putting twine 
around near the tops of some stalks.” 

That worked very well. Joe made six 
shocks. Daddy piled them in the trunk of 
the car to take to the Town Hall. 

The next evening Judy and Joe made fun- 
ny faces on paper. Daddy cut faces like 
them in the pumpkin jack-o’-lanterns. 

The night of the Harvest Festival Judy 
and Joe had a wonderful time. They ate 
a big turkey supper. They looked at the 
flowers and food on the tables. Their own 
tomatoes looked very good, they thought. 

They fished for surprises. They listened to 
the man tell about the storm windows and 
another who told how to get a car ready for 
winter. They even stayed a little while to 
listen to the dance music. 

They were very happy when Mrs. Stacy 
said, “The corn shocks and the jack-o’- 
lanterns look just fine in the corners.” 

On the way home, Daddy said, “We all 
had fun, and besides our garden is all cleaned 
off and ready for winter.” 








Let’s Go Outdoors 


Let's go out - doors, for the day 


Let's go out - doors, for the day 


is clear, 
is bright, The or - ange pump - kins fat 


Let’s go out~-doors, forthe day is fine. 


we can wear our old blue jeans, Let's go 
gath-er up from off the ground. Let’s go 
to a cornshockweean try. Let’s go 


We to 


To bun- dle corn. stalks tall and dry 


out - doors, for the 
out - doors, for the 
out - doors, for the 


take down the screens, And 
and round We'll 
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Poems 


Muriel Ray 


Art Supervisor, Public Schools, 
Oradell, New Jersey 




































HALLOWEEN! That word alone turns the child's 
world into a fantasy of imaginative creatures. 
Witches, goblins, skeletons, ghosts, and devils 
stalk about in the dark recesses of the mind with 
a happy, though shivery horror, just waiting to be 
released via the crayon. 

Any teacher by reading, dramatically, James 
Whitcomb Riley's “Little Orphant Annie" or 
Eugene Field's “Seein' Things at Night" can ob- 
tain the most expressive creative work of the entire 
year from children, using large manila paper. 

Poetry and music play a great part in the child's 
artistic development. Have you tried giving your 
pupils black construction paper and white tempera 
or white chalk, then playing ‘Danse Macabre" on 
the record player? Every picture produced is differ- 
ent. Each horrible form is drawn from the child's 
own subconscious idea of Halloween and ghostly 
figures. 

"Casper the Friendly Ghost,"" "Trick or Treat,” 
and “The Little Ghosts Dance," by Bartok, in 
the Little Golden Records, prove an inspiration 
in the lower grades. 

"The Owl Critic’ will have an appeal for the 
humor and the tendency to ridicule which come 
to the surface so often in the upper grades. A 
creative Halloween drawing is easily stimulated. 
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Our 3B Indian Trading 












ANNE KOVACH 


Teacher, 4B Class, 
Howard School, 
Dearborn, Michigan 
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Btu you again. .. . The very nice 

clothing and toys, and the money for 
food, bring great comfort and joy to these 
poor Navajo people,” wrote the manager 
of Navajo Assistance, Inc., Box 106, 
Gallup, New Mexico, after receiving two 
gift boxes from my 3B class last year. 

The children had studied Indians in 
each of the seven cultural areas in the 
U.S.—the Woodlands Indians of the 
Northeast and Great Lakes Region; the 
Southeast Indians, including the colorful 
Seminoles of Florida’s Everglades; the 
Plains Indians west of the Mississippi 
River to the Rocky Mountains; the South- 
west Indians (Navajo and Hopi); the 
Plateau Indians of the far West; the Cali- 
fornia Indians; the Northwest Indians of 
Washington and Oregon, of which the 
Killamook tribe was one. They found 
that each tribe had typical handcrafts. 

When they realized that many of to- 
day’s Indians are poor, the pupils wanted 
to do something. After a lively discus- 
sion they agreed to help the Navajos. 
Tales of early trading posts inspired them 
to make some Indian-type crafts for sale. 
That put a reason into learning, and a 
must into finishing the articles. Their 
mothers purchased the crafts on Visitors’ 
Day. When the proceeds were counted, 
they had $13.00 for their gift. 

(See page 61 for Helpful A-V Material) 
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Great American TEDDY ROOSEVELT 





EprroriaAL Nore: At Oyster Bay, New York, is the 
rambling twenty-three-room house known as Sagamore 
Hill, located on eighty-three acres of land. From 1887, 
this Long Island estate was the home of the Theodore 
Roosevelt family. Today, it is full of the trophies of 
hunting trips, gifts from admirers, and books which 
had been written or read by the owner. 

As a national shrine, it may now be visited by all 
Americans who are proud of their heritage, and inter- 
ested in the homes of men like Teddy Roosevelt. Dur- 
ing his lifetime, he added significant pages to our 
country’s history. The following facts may serve to 
stimulate curiosity about this man, and others who 
have become national heroes. 


ryyverpie, as he was known to his family, 
| was born on October 20, 1858, in New 
York City. His parents enjoyed the comforts 
derived from wealth and social position. 
leedie’s ancestors, the Van Roosevelts, had 
come from Holland in 1644, and had always 
been successful business men beginning with 
the New Amsterdam era. 

Although the Roosevelt family were able to 
give their children every advantage of educa- 
tion and recreation, Theodore did not have 
robust health to enjoy all the favorite pas- 
times of childhood. A thin boy, he was handi- 
capped by poor eyesight and breathing diffi- 
culties. However, even as a small boy Teedie 
was fond of the outdoors. He’ enjoyed 
the privilege of frequent visits to his Uncle 
Robert’s menagerie next door where he 
watched the white ‘peacock, the pheasants, 
and a monkey. His own room was apt to be 
a clutter of dead mice, birds, and other small 
animals which he proudly exhibited to his 
friends. 

One day, passing a market, he was attract- 
ed by a dead seal on exhibit. 

“Where did it come from, Sir?” he politely 
asked the clerk. 

“It was killed down in the harbor,” the 
clerk answered absently. 

“May I measure it, Sir?” Teedie asked. 

“What? Oh, sure, sure,” replied the clerk. 

Teedie proceeded to do so with the help of 
a folding pocket rule. When he had finished, 
he further amazed the clerk by requesting, 
“May I have the skull of the seal, Sir?” 

For a moment, the merchant sniffed at the 
ordeal of chopping off the head, but he was 
impressed by the boy's interest. “I'll save it 
for you,” he promised. 

Teedie was thirteen years old before he 
realized there was anything wrong with his 
eyes. While hunting with the other boys, he 
was often puzzled to find that they could see 
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things to shoot at which he couldn’t see. One 
night he mentioned this to his father. 

“Why, Theodore, there must be something 
wrong with your vision. We'll have it checked 
tomorrow.” 

So Teedie began to wear glasses. “I did 
not know the world was so beautiful,” he was 
heard to remark shortly after getting them. 

One day his father said, “Theodore, you 
have the mind, but not the body, to succeed, 
and without the help of the body, the mind 
cannot go as far as it should. You must make 
your body. It'll be hard work, but I know 
you can do it.” 

“Make your body.” These words never left 
Teedie’s mind. He lifted weights; he boxed; 
he punched bags; he swung Indian Clubs; he 
spent hours every day outdoors. 





NE morning Billy Cox announced to the 
O class that he would be leaving the next 
Monday for two months. His father, an engi- 
neer, was being sent to Cuba to install a new 
power plant, and he was taking the family. 

“I think it’s wonderful that you are making 
this trip,” commented Billy’s teacher. “You 
will have many interesting things to tell us 
when you return.” 

The last day Billy was at school, the class 
gave him a diary. “It’s a going-away pres- 
ent,” one of them explained. “You can keep a 
record of all the interesting things you see.” 


LENORE H. HUGHES 


As time went on, he became more interest- 
ed in natural history. When he went abroad 
with his family on several occasions, he 
shunned the sight-seeing trips so he could 
work with the skins in his room, or search 
for new specimens. His collections grew to 
such proportions that his brother finally com- 
plained to their father. “Father,” he conclud- 
ed, “would it be too extravagant if I had a 
hotel room for myself?” 

“Why do you ask?” his father inquired, but 
when he followed the boy to the door of the 
room he’d been sharing with Teedie there was 
no question about the reasonableness of the 
request. As the door opened, there was the 
stench of decaying flesh; bottles and skins 
were everywhere, it seemed—on the table, 
mantel, washstand, and the chairs. Even 
snakes and various small animals were known 
to escape from bureau drawers. 

Not long after, Teedie’s father had another 
serious talk with his son. “Theodore,” he 
said, “because we’ve had money in our family, 
you must not grow up hoping to depend on it. 
I expect you to work, and make your own 
way in life. If you’re not going to earn mon- 
ey, you must learn how not to spend it. Up to 
now you've had good times, and never had to 
worry about the cost. But if you decide 
on a nonprofitable (Continued on page 57) 


The Monkey's 


Dinner Bell 


ELIZABETH MATTHEWS 


Flying over the ocean in the big airplane, 
Billy made the first entry in his diary. After 
they arrived, he took a few minutes each night 
before going to bed to write one or more 
items in the green-covered book. 

One Saturday morning, his father an- 
nounced that they would go on a picnic in 
the afternoon. Mr. Cox found a beautiful 
wooded park outside Havana where there 
were lots of interesting plants, trees, and 
shrubs, 

When they arrived at the park, Billy and 
his father decided to go for a walk while 
mother prepared the picnic lunch. They 
started down a path that led deep into the 
woods, and suddenly Billy heard a pistol shot. 
“Duck,” he shouted to his father. Directly 
ahead of them a beautiful red bird fell to the 
ground. For a moment his father listened 
carefully. Then he and Billy crept cautiously 
toward the bird. It wasn’t dead, only stunned. 
When Billy’s father held it gently in his hand, 
the bird began to struggle. 

“T think it will be all right in a few min- 
utes,” said Mr. Cox. “It is just stunned.” 

“What happened, Dad?” asked Billy. “You 
heard the pistol shot (Continued on page 62) 
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Creative 


DRAMATICS 


How | do it 


MARY ELIZABETH HAYWOOD 


HILDREN love to dramatize. I think I can 
C safely say all children do. Don’t be de- 
ceived into thinking that only the forward 
ones who rush up crying, “Let me play!” 
like it and can do it successfully. Give them 
all a chance. You will be surprised, you will 
be charmed, and oh, the fun you will have! 

I wonder if you haven't seen something like 
what I witnessed one quiet Saturday morning 
as I looked out of the window on the shady 
village street. The only person that I saw 
was a small boy ambling along alone. I 
thought I knew Tommy Hicks very well—an 
uninteresting little fellow who seemed like an 
echo of a boy, or a shadow. He never said 
much; he was just there with the other boys. 
Now he came slouching apparently wrapped 
in his own thoughts. Suddenly he gave a start, 
crouched, began to run low, and dashed be- 
hind a tree. One could see he was terribly 
afraid. He skulked from tree to tree, hiding 
and watching. Quite unexpectedly he stepped 
boldly into the open, put up a “gun” and 
fired—bang! bang! bang! Then he stag- 
gered a few steps and fell in a heap on the 
sidewalk. As he heard an auto coming he got 
up and walked on again looking as aimless 
and colorless as when I saw him first. But 
Tommy Hicks will never be the same to me 
again! 


Beginnings 


I started dramatization rather aimlessly. I 
was just playing—having a good time with 
some seven-year-old boys and girls. I don’t 
remember the first story we used, but fables 
are very easy to begin with. Take a simple 
one like “The Lion and the Fox.” Read or 
tell the story once, or perhaps twice. ‘Telling 
is better. You can make it more dramatic. 
Then let some child tell the story. Make use 
of the more self-assured children at first, but 
only at first. A confident child inspires the 
shy one to imitate him. If two or three chil- 
dren want to tell the story give them a 
chance. After they know the story, begin to 
question. “Let’s pretend we are the Lion. Are 
we afraid? How do we walk? How do we 
act?” Again—‘Do you see the woods? Do you 
see the path? Imagine the Lion coming by.” 
Then take up the more difficult part which is 
played by the Fox. “How does the Fox feel? 
How does he act when he is very much afraid? 
How does he act when he is less afraid? How 
does he act when he is quite unafraid?” 
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I can see a little boy by 
the name of Tony as he met 
the Lion for the first time. He 
crouched and shook alk over, 
he rolled his big brown eyes 
up at the Lion as he passed on the far side 
of the path. The second time he met the 
Lion he was not so afraid, and the third time 
he walked up boldly and said, “How do you 
do, Mr. Lion?” 

There are four things to keep in mind. 

1. Get a thorough understanding of the 
story as a whole. 

2. Get the real feeling of each character. 

3. Encourage original interpretation of 
that feeling. 

4. Have free expression of the child’s in- 
terpretation. 

I felt that preparation was very important, 
so I read some books on playwriting. Clayton 
Hamilton’s books appealed to me because 
they are so interestingly written. I also read 
some plays—not some of the poor plays put 
out for children, but some of the classics in 
play form. Then I did a lot of preparation, 
even for so simple a dramatization as “The 
Lion and the Fox.” 

After several stories that required but few 
characters I used plays to include all the chil- 
dren. In this way the most timid will take 
part. Just watching the bolder ones is not 
enough to inspire sufficient confidence for a 
child to go it alone, but with everyone in the 
play there is no watching. 


Autumn 


One autumn I could not find a story that 
would include all of the children so I made 
up one that gave everybody a chance. 


Tue FaLutnc LEAVES 


All summer the trees stand up straight and 
tall dressed in green leaves. Then some night in 
the fall Jack Frost comes stealing out from the 
North. Very softly he touches all the little 
leaves. They do not move. They do not know 
what is happening to them, but as the days pass 
all the green leaves turn the most beautiful col- 
ors, red and yellow, brown and gold. 

By and by, some cool day, Mr. Wind comes 
sweeping over the hills. He blows “woo-woo- 
wooo” through the trees. Then the leaves be- 
gin to fall. At first some of the leaves come 
sweeping down to run along with Mr. Wind. 
But still some hold on to the tree; then a few at 
. time, they fall. For days when there is no 
wind and all is still—in the warm noons or at 
night in the moonlight one can hear the drop, 
drop, drop of the leaves as they fall to the 
ground. Very faintly in the stillness one can 
hear the tap, tap, tap, tap, tap till the ground is 
all covered with leaves like a thick bright carpet. 

After I had told the story as dramatically 
as I could, we talked about the trees and the 
falling leaves, about how one never hears Jack 
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Frost because he comes so 
silently; of how the wind 
sounds when it is whistling 
through the trees; of what 
happens to the leaves; of their 
falling, running along, and so 
on. We selected someone who 
could walk very softly to be 
Jack Frost coming out of the 
North; we found someone 
who could “‘woo-oo0-00”’ like 
the wind. All the other chil- 
dren made the forest, stand- 
ing with arms outstretched, 
gently bending and waving 
and tossing their arms like 
the branches of the trees. 
Jack Frost came out of the 
north tiptoecing among the 
trees, touching each one. The 
trees were very still till the wind swept in 
among them crying, “woo-woo-woo-woo.” 
As the Wind passed, a little child ran along 
after him, while the others dropped their arms 
anc sank down, down, slowly to the floor. 

Before giving the play for an audience we 
had someone tell the story. 


Columbus Day 


When Columbus Day came I filled the bul- 
letin board with Columbus pictures and told a 
Columbus story based on the pictures. I be- 
gan with Columbus as a boy talking with the 
sailors about where they had been. I had him 
tell his little son Diego of his belief that the 
world is round and of his plan to ask for help 
to fit out an expedition. From there I went 
on to a visit to King Ferdinand and Queen 
Isabella. I told of their refusal to help him 
and how, as Columbus started to. go away, 
the Queen offered her jewels. To complete 
the story I made a very dramatic tale of the 
time on shipboard when the sailors wanted to 
kill Columbus. The play which the children 
created after hearing my story had three acts: 
“The Journey with Diego,” “At the Court of 
Spain,” and “On Shipboard.” 


Fire Prevention 


When Fire Prevention Week came around, 
along with all the usual work about fire pre- 
vention, we had dramatization. We drama- 
tized what to do if a playmate’s clothing 
caught fire. We even put on an act for some 
visitors. I chose good speakers to stand at the 
side and explain what to do. A boy said, “I 
am going to tell you what to do if your clothes 
get on fire. Do not run. Call for help. Lie 
down and roll.” Another boy acted this out. 

Another child came forward and said, “If 
you see anyone whose clothes are on_ fire, 
shout, ‘Lie down!’ Then take a rug from the 
floor and put it over the burning clothing.” 
One boy stood up and said, “Help! I’m on 
fire.” Another cried, “Lie down, lie down!” 
as he grabbed a rug, placed it over the vic- 
tim, and rolled him in it. 

We dramatized many other fire-safety pro- 
cedures during Fire Prevention Week. We 
did the things children are told they should do, 


Now we dramatize everything. Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas, Washington’s and 
Lincoln’s Birthdays--the fun goes on through 
the year. ‘To those who have never tried it 
good luck; and to those who have done all 
this better than I—please forgive! 
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Rabbit and Terrapin 
Race Again 


THOMAS FRY 


NARRATOR— According to the Cherokee In- 
dians who live in the Southern Appalachian 
Highlands, animals could talk and reason, 
long ago, just as human beings do. The ani- 
mals often met in great councils, under a 
moundshaped hill. One day Awahili the War 
Eagle was sitting as Chief of the Council. 
Most of the animals were there. The meet- 
ing was constantly being interrupted by an 
argument between Tuksi the Terrapin and 
Tsistu the Rabbit. The Eagle called a recess 
so that the Council might listen to the argu- 
I'sistu the Rabbit was saying: 

rABBIT—You, luksi the Terrapin, are a 
slow thinker and a slow runner. I’m a greater 
and everybody knows it. 


ment. 


runne! 
All murmur admiration and assent. 


rERRAPIN—I'm Tuksi the Terrapin, a great 
warrior. But you—you're just a weak-legged 
rabbit. 


All laugh and murmur confirmation. 

RABBIT—Strength. Uh-huh. You may have 
it. But you're a very slow traveler. It takes 
you from sunrise to dark to drag yourself as 
far as fifteen of my hops along a trail. 

TERRAPIN-—-I’m such a great warrior that 
even men, going into the ball play, rub my 
legs about their arms and legs to give them 
strengtn. 

RABBIT—I'm swift and I'm cunning. Who 
went and stole the fire when we were all freez- 
ing that winter? 

DOVE 


You. You. You. 

All murmur assent. 

rERRAPIN—Then how did you lose your 
tail? Was that smart? 

crow—Yeah! How? 
How ; 

Birds cackle in merriment.) 

rRABBIT—Aren't you forgetting the incident 


of the woman who cracked your back with a 


coos 


How? How? How? 


corn pestle? 

BLUE JAY 
cha? 

Birds titter. Animals howl and growl with 
laughter 

rERRAPIN—Everyone thinks the cracks on 
my back run in a beautiful pattern. 

RABBIT—-But you can’t run. 

TERRAPIN—Oh, yes, I can. I’ve covered a 
lot of ground in my day. I’m the land turtle, 
you know. 


Yah! Yah! Aren’tcha? Aren’t- 
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NARRATOR—Growing impatient at the long- 
drawn-out argument between Tuksi the 
Terrapin and Tsistu the Rabbit, Awahili the 
War Eagle rustled his beautiful black-tipped 
white feathers and said: 

EAGLE—As Chief of this Council, I declare 
that we shall settle this dispute by a race. 
Does the Council approve of this? 

ALL (in chorus)—Astu—very good. 

EAGLE—So shall it be. On the third day 
the race shall be run. It shall begin on Black 
Mountain and extend over three peaks toward 
the east. Let us all meet at the Council 
grounds when the sun is two hours high. Now 
be it known: This Council is adjourned. 

All murmur and twitter.) 

RABBIT—Tuksi, you know you can’t run. 
You can never win the race, I’m going to give 
you the first ridge and then you'll have only 
three ridges to cross while I go over four. 

TERRAPIN— That will be fine. 

ALL—Astu. Astu. Very good. Very good. 

WREN—Let’s all hurry home. Let’s tell ev- 
erybody. Nobody will want to miss this race. 

souND—A trotting sound and whirr of 
wings as animals and birds go, fading down 
and out. 

NARRATOR—That night when Tuksi the 
Terrapin went home he sent for two of his 





CHARACTERS 

NARRATOR 

raseit—Called Tsistu (high-pitched voice). 

rerraPin—Called Tuksi (deep voice). 

pOVE (coos). 

crow (sharp deep voice). 

sLue JAY (sharp medium voice). 

eacte—Called Awahili (strong medium voice), 

wren (quick high voice). 

soumret—Called Tewa (chatters). 

rox—Called Tsula (barks). 

peer—Called Awi (trumpets). 

OWL (resonant voice). 

HUMMINGBIRD—Called Tsiskuwasa (hums). 

pear—Called Yanu (growls). 

Sounp Errectrs 

rroTtinc—Handful of cellophane 
which rhythm is beat by fingers. 

wHirreinc wincs—Ordinary fans in each hand, 
off sound mike. 

swisHinc—Forcing air between closed teeth. 

pouNpINGc—Beating of rhythm on handful of 
shavings. 

HUMMINGBIRD'’S WINGS 
close to sound mike. 

ANIMAL AND BIRD Notses—Made by children, 
each of whom has a particular bird or animal 
in mind. (Listen to records of bird calls and 


paper on 


Ordinary electric fan 


animal noises in preparation.) 





A Cherokee Legend 
Interpreted for Radio Presentation 


or Stick Puppetry 


He explained his plan to 


terrapin friends. 
them and they agreed to help him. The third 
day, the day of the Council Meeting, came. 
All the animals and birds were there on Black 


Mountain. Tsistu the Rabbit was there with 
them, for this was the first ridge and the start- 
ing point of the race. Tuksithe Terrapin, how- 
ever, had gone on ahead to the second ridge, 
taking advantage of the odds the rabbit had 
allowed him. Awahili the War Eagle looked 
over the assembled animals and said: 

EAGLE—Yanu the Bear has been appointed 
judge at the finish line, where he waits at this 
moment. Also, we have appointed three mes- 
sengers, who are now posted on the three 
ridges and who will return to us with reports 
on the progress of the race. ‘Tsula the Fox is 
stationed on the second ridge; Awi the Deer 
on the third ridge; and Tsiskuwasa the Hum- 
mingbird on the fourth, or finishing, ridge 
with the Bear. 

NARRATOR—The animals and birds in the 
Council arranged themselves in a great semi- 
circle, on the ground and in the trees, waiting 
for the race to begin. Then the Rabbit threw 
back his ears, rubbed his paws together, and 
exclaimed : 

RABBIT (cheerfully )—Come on. 
get started. 

(Animals chuckle, Birds twitter, in antici- 
pation.) 

EAGLE—Get set: One— two— three— Ku! 

sounD—Swish of Rabbit starting up, then 
bounding through long grass. 

Animals murmur, Birds chatter. ) 

EAGLE—Tewa the Flying Squirrel, what 
do you see from the chestnut tree? 

SQUIRREL—I see Rabbit go up teward top 
of first ridge. I lose him in long grass. Oh, 
now I see him. Almost at top, but I lose him 
in tall grass again as he reach top of hill. (All 
murmur and chatter in excitement.) Now I 
see Fox come this way. He leap! He bound! 
His red tail wave in air. Maybe he bring 
news of race. 

(Silence as all wait.) 

souNnp—Trot of Fox arriving on scene. 

EAGLE—T'sula the Fox, how goes the race? 

rox—Terrapin crossed the ridge long before 
the Rabbit reached the top. Then they both 
disappeared in the tall grass as they ran down 
toward the next hollow. The Rabbit seemed 
much surprised. 

(All murmur, growl, chatter, and twitter, 
in astonishment.) 

EAGLE—-Tell us what you see now, Tewa. 

SQUIRREL—I cannot see beyond ridge. 

EAGLE—Then we must wait till our second 
messenger, Awi the Deer, brings his news. 

(All murmur and chatter as they wait.) 

sQuirREL (calls out)—I see now Awi the 
Deer bound ‘cross ridge. He brings news. 

sounpD—Slowing up of Deer trotting onto 
Council ground. (Continued on page 63) 
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UNICEF Fund 


Drive 
HOWARD C. KOEPPEN 


Supervising Teacher, Iron County, Wisconsin 


AST October we started our second drive 
for funds to send to the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund. 
The four upper grades each took a day to 
give an announcement over the school’s loud- 
speaker system. My eighth-graders divided 
into committees and prepared a script. When 
it suited us, we chose our cast and started 
reading the parts aloud. As soon as the read- 
ing sounded fairly good, I started the tape re- 
corder. The first tape was judged by the pu- 
pils as unsatisfactory. They discussed ways of 
improving it and tried again. On the fifth 
try, we were all satisfied. After school we 
tried the recording on the public-address sys- 
tem. A committee of listeners pronounced the 
result satisfactory. 

The subject of the dramatization was the 
work of the UNICEF. For the first scene, 
they chose a hospital in Singapore. Doctor 
and Nurse made their rounds of the beds and 
conversed with the patients, making clear how 
great were the needs for medical supplies, 
nourishing food, and equipment. Finally a 
man excitedly reported that a ship from 
America had arrived with serum, food, cloth- 
ing, and medicine. The Doctor, Nurse, and 
patients expressed gratitude to UNICEF. 

A second scene dramatized the local solici- 
tation of funds. The canvasser concluded by 
saying, “Thank you for your part in helping 
the children of the world.” 


HONORING 
Our UN Flag 


LEONA PATTERSON 


Principal, Elementary 
School, Fordyce, Arkansas 


Sixty sixth-grade pupils, each with a flag of a mem- 
ber nation of the UN, are seated on the platform—on 
bleachers if convenient. Six other pupils occupy the 
center front of the stage. They may be seated at a 
table and use table microphones if available. A 
large UN flag is ready to be displayed. 





HUGH—We like birthdays in our school. Al- 
most every morning you can hear a group 
singing, “Happy Birthday to You.” And we 
always have a special program to honor the 
birthdays of famous men and women. Today 
we are celebrating the birthday of the United 
Nations, October 24, 1945. Instead of 
“Happy Birthday,” we shall sing, “United 
Nations.” 

(All sing with piano accompaniment or 
with a record.) 

HUGH—Birthdays call for presents; but this 
time the present came to us. 

(Barbara and Julia unfold large UN flag 
and hold it up.) 

BARBARA— This is our own United Nations 
flag. The 4-H girls made it and gave it to our 
school. It is exactly like the one adopted by 


the General Assembly on October 20, 1947. 
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to use during 


UN Week 


juLia—Each part has a special meaning. 
The blue represents the clear sky above all 
nations. The white stands for the light of 
truth that will bring peace to the world. The 
map of the world shows all the lands where 
people live. The olive branches are symbols 
of peace. 

(Girls pin flag to back curtain.) 

HUGH—Suppose we let our committee give 
its report on the UN, and then we can decide 
where to put our new flag. Alan, will you tell 
what countries make up the United Nations? 

ALAN—My report is one you can see as well 
as hear, and sixty pupils of the sixth grade 
will have a part in it. See this center section? 
Each person seated there represents one mem- 
ber of the UN. As I call the roll of the sixty 
nations, each nation’s representative will stand 
and hold the flag of his country for you to see. 
Then, I'll ask them to remain standing until 
we can see all flags flying together. (Calls 
roll and pupils respond by standing.) Every 
nation is proud of its own flag just as we are 
of ours. The UN flag stands for all sixty 
nations united for peace. 

HUGH—If we are going to display our UN 
flag it must have a meaning for every boy and 
girl in our school. Alice, what should we 
think about as we look at this flag? 

ALICE—The purpose of the United Nations 
is to help all the people (Continued on page 65) 


JUDY at the 
General Assembly 


FRANCES WAGNER SALINARD 


Teacher, Robert Gordon School, 
Roselle Park, New Jersey 


| pee a UN Week program, my sixth-graders 
chose a character named Judy to pay a 
visit to the UN General Assembly. A girl 
wearing a sari represented Madam Pandit. 
Others represented delegates from various 
member countries. They wore modern 
clothes, but the turban of India and the fez 
of Turkey were seen. The Chinese delegate 
was a girl who wore a sheath-type dress. 


Artest Prints. Inc. 


Madam Pandit greeted Judy, and the del- 
egates explained to her various facts about 
the UN and some of the problems of their 
respective countries. 

A touch that everyone enjoys is the use of 
earphones to dramatize the fact that the dele- 
gates’ remarks are being translated into var- 
ious languages. 


A Class Plans 
a UN Trip 


JOSEPHINE G. DELVA 


Teacher, Seventh Grade, and Guidance Director, 
Bartlett School, Haverhill, Massachusetts 


The scene is a classroom or room where club meet- 
ings are held. Three officers are seated at a table, 
Any number of upper-grade pupils make up the rest 
of the club. An announcer introduces each act. 

One of the play’s advantages is the practical exer- 
cise in parliamentary procedures that it includes. An- 
other is the opportunity for originality and creativity. 
Only the general plan of Act II is given. 





ANNOUNCER (in front of curtains)—When 
the curtains open you will meet the sixth- 
grade Social Science Club, which is holding 
a regular business meeting. The last project 
of the group was an operetta which came 
about as a result of the pupils’ enthusiasm for 
songs from operettas that they had been sing- 
ing. ‘The operetta was so successful that it 
was repeated for the public and an admission 
charge was made. 

Act I 

PRESIDENT— The meeting will now come to 
order. The secretary will read the minutes of 
the last mecting. 

(Secretary reads report.) 

PRESIDENT—You have heard the secretary’s 
report. Are there any additions or correc- 
tions? (Pause.) The minutes are accepted 
as read. Now, the treasurers report. 

TREASURER—Our total receipts from sale 
of tickets for the operetta are $205.50. The 
expenses were $47.73. ‘The class has a bal- 
ance of $157.77. 

PRESIDENT—Will you accept the treasurer’s 
report? (Continued on page 67) 
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A Primary Play 
FRAIDY CAT 


Florence Eakman 


CHARACTERS 


BILL DICK MOTHER 
PROPERTY MAN 


Propuction PotNnrers 

A yard and a garden. One entrance 
is a door to the house. There are some 
corn shocks and pumpkins and a scare- 
rrow, \ toy cat is cone ealed behind a 
bush 

If the boys can be he ard above it. use 
mood music throughout. If not, have 
musie only while the boys are panto- 
miming 


MOTHER—Don't Stay out lon 


boys It is nearly suppertime 
picK—All right, Mother. We just 
want to get a pumpkin so we can 


make a jack-o’-lantern 
Mother goes back in the hou 
pitt—It’s getting dark already 
pick—I know it I hope we can 


find the pumpkins all richt 


BILI fearfully Dick, do you 
think we'll see a ghost? 

DICK (bravely Don’t be a baby, 
Bill Chere aren’t any ghosts 

piti—Are you sure? 

pickK—QOt course. Come on. 

BiLt—I’m coming 

Boys walk a ways Dick wall 
purposefully; Bill, timidly. Sud- 
denly there is a loud snaf 


BILL (jumps)—What was that? 


pick—-You stepped on a stick, 
Fraidy Cat 

Boys walk on. They may circle 
the stage if necessary. Bill jumps 
again 

pick—Now what? 


BILI quivering votce Some- 
thing squishy hit my leg 
Both boys look on eround 


pickK—A toad—a poor, harmless 
hoppity toad. You scared him, I 
suppose, and he jumped 

They continue to walk 

BILI pointin to bush Look, 


Dick! There! Under the bush 


Eyes! Big yellow eyes. It’s a lion 


or a tiger 

pick—Bill, will you ever grow 
up? That’s old Mr. Perkins’ cat. 
Come, Tuffy! Come, Tuffy! 

PROPERTY MAN (off stage, pushes 
cat from back of bush out into 
per Miaow! Miaow! 

pickK—If you’re going to be 
scared all the time, Bill, we may as 
well vo home 

niLtt—I don’t want to go home. I 
want to get the pumpkin. 

picK—All right, then. 

The alk on. 

Property Man turns vacuum 
and off to produce 
nd noise and to set Scarecrow’s 


? 


; n motion 

piLL—Ssh! I hear something 
Boys pause to listen Look! 
There is a man in the cornfield. 
His arms are waving Alarmed.) 


He’s coming after us. Let’s go! 
pick—Bill, you’re just a plain old 
Fraidy Cat. You know that Daddy 
made that scarecrow to keep the 
crows out of the corn. The wind is 
shaking it; that’s all. Now, come 
on, the (Continued on page 81) 





Costume B 


Kathryn B. Hersey 
Teacher, Second Grade, 


Rochester, New York 


A the school children are invit 
‘ to the eym in costume on 
night. The committee makes upa 
vitation for the bulletin board tn « 

Mr. Halloween, an older boy or 
and Old Witch, an older girl o1 
are on the platform 

The children meet in their 
rooms and come to the gymnasiur 


teacher while music is played 


the floor around an open circular 








Samuel A. Lattimore School, 


Mr. Halloween welcomes everyone and then In a similar way the Hobos are invited to 
all calls for the children of each grade to march shuffle-clog to music, the Ladies in long 
around so that the others can see them. dresses are invited to “take the babies 
When all are seated again, Old Witch tells youngest children) for a walk.” And so on. 
all the children whose costumes represent Certain children from each grade, who 
the same thing to go to the center area. have been consulted in advance, are next in- 
OLD WITCH vited to do stunts on the platform. As Mr. 
ed to come Aha! I see ghosts, all flimsy white. Halloween calls them to the stage, Old Witch 
Halloween Oh me! Oh my! What a weird sight! pulls an appropriate stunt out of hercaldron. 
rhymed in- Come forth, ghostly friends, and do and say MR. HALLOWEEN 
‘ach room Whatever Mr. Halloween says you may. In case we have not called on you today 
a teacher, Ghosts of all grades step into circle.) Will you stand up now and after me say: 
a teacher, MR. HALLOWEEN All who haven't performed, stand and say 
Start in, ghostly friends big and small, “Halloween is the time for fun. 
own grade And moan once each time I call. Good clean fun for everyone.” 
n with their He counts and waits for moans.) Old Witch bids the children good nicht 
They sit on Yes, yes, I can plainly see They return to their classrooms where they 
area You are ready to work for me. are given treats, and dismissed. 


AN ALL-SCHOOL ACTIVITY 


. CHILD (shaky voice )—I’m—just— 

An Easy Skit m-m-myself. 
GoBLIN (crossly)—And who is 
myself? (Stretches to full height.) 


The HEADLESS Am I? I'm bigger than “myself”! 
; ee k li le _— 
GOBLIN obo. dear!” ee a, 


; GoBLin—Well, speak up! Am I 
Josephine W. Gray bigger than “myself”? 
cHiLpD—B—but you are yourself! 
GoBLIN—I didn’t say yourself; I 
You Nero said myself, Stupid! 

For people cHILp—I—didn’t mean to make 

coutin—Boy or girl with a deep voice, | you cross—but I’m—I’m afraid of 
cHitp—Girl or boy with high voice. you. 


For costumes GOBLIN (surprised )—Afraid? Of 
The Goblin wears a dark coat much 2 Red whe? 
too large for him or maybe a blanket mer And why: 


anything with which he can cover cHILD—Because you—you—you 

himself so that he is just a shape- (He sitates. ) 

_ less THING without a head. GOBLIN (impatiently)—Go on, 
For the Goblin’s head a 

Take a basketball, a round cushion, speak up, Child! 

or anything that will look “almost CHILD quic kly) Because you 

round,” and cover it with a piece of haven’t anv—head! 

cloth (any color you wish) on which GOBLIN (crossly)—Don’t be so 

you have painted a face everyone can eT : : — 

see. Remember, he must carry this stupid! Of course, I have a head! 

“head” under his wrap— out of sight! Everybody has a head! 

CHILD (puzzled)—Then yours— 

CHILD (comes in slowly on tiptoe yours looks funny. It 
from one side, stands still just a lit- GOBLIN (walks toward child a 
tle wayin)—Ohooo, it’s awful scary step or two, hunting for something 
out here in the woods. (Comes under wrap)—I1 know— it looks fun- 
in a little farther. Ohoooo! I ny—because—I carry it—innnnn— 
think—I’ll-go home—(Steps back my pocket! Pulls head m sight, 
and jumps, then stands, frightened holds it out toward her and steps 
when Goblin speaks quickly right at her! See! 

GOBLIN comes in on the other CHILD too scared to move)— 
side of the stage—opposite from the | Your—head—in—your—pocket! Oh! 
child but at the very back corner- Turns and runs off, crying.) Oh, 
stands just inside wees’ 6k cs Mamma! Mammmmmaaaa! 
that .. over .... there? GOBLIN straightens up and 

CHILD (stands rooted to the laughs as he lets his wrap fall back 
spot)—Ohoo, dear so everyone can see him)—Ha-ha! 

GOoBLIN— Well, come, come! Speak I guess I scared her all right. (To 
up! Who are you? audience.) Did I scare you? 
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FAO 
UNESCO 
WHO 


Lone’ understandings can 
achieve about the United Nations? Why 
was it formed? Where did the idea originate? 

The children in my class found that nearly 
every day there was some item of interest 
about the UN mentioned during the current- 
events period. As a result, they began to ask 
questions. What does it do? How does it 
work? When is UN Day? What is the mean- 
ing of UNICEF, FAO, UNESCO, WHO, 
and so on? ‘These questions formed the basis 
of several weeks’ study which was culminated 
by an actual trip to the United Nations head- 
quarters in New York. 

Your school may not be located near 
enough for your pupils to have a similar trip, 
but they can get the feeling of being there if 
you make use of some of these films and film- 
strips. Among the films available on loan are: 
Clearing the Way; First Steps; For All the 
World’s Children; Maps We Live By; That 
All May Learn; U.N. at Work; The Chil- 
dren; and Danish Children Build Greek 
S< hool 

Write to United Nations Films, Depart- 
ment of Public Information, United Nations, 
New York, to inqu*re about dates on which 
the films might be loaned to your group, or 
requesting additional information. 

In addition, there is helpful material in two 
booklets from the same department. How 
Pe ople Work Together. ... The United Na- 
tions and the Specialized Agencies ($.75 
Your United Nations ($.50 

If your classroom is equipped with radio, 
or broadcasts can be heard from the central 
school system, you will benefit from the 
United Nations Radio Handbook for Teach- 
ers (also available from that department 

For a complete listing of background mate- 
rials address your letter to Sales and Circu- 
lation, United Nations, New York, for the 
pamphlet How to Find Out about the 
United Nations ($.15). 

Two filmstrips are available from Young 
America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st Street, New 
York 17. Needs and Purposes of the Charter 
and The Charter’s Organization comprise 
their “United Nations Series.” 

Our class used a kit of booklets, programs, 
plays, and posters supplied by the United 
States Committee for United Nations Day, 
816 21st Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

From Charles E. Merrill, 400 South Front 
St.. Columbus 15, Ohio, you can obtain 
United Nations Organization—A Handbook 
of the UNO. Ten or more copies $.15 each. 


School is the child's vocation 


fifth-graders 





Ada S. Kessler 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, 
West Whiteland Consoli- 
dated School, Exton, Pa. 


The United Nations—In Brief 


1. What is it? 

This is the organization created by the dele- 
gates from 50 nations at San Francisco, on 
June 26, 1945. ‘They resolved to “combine 
our efforts” to make and secure a better world 
through an international organization. 

2. What is the work of the United Nations? 

There are three main goals: maintain in- 
ternational peace and security; promote and 
encourage respect for human rights; establish 
fundamental freedoms for all without distinc- 
tion of race, sex, language, or religion. 

3. How does the UN accomplish this goal? 

Because of the scope of international prob- 
lems six groups or “principal organs’ were 
named in the Charter to serve the needs of 
the nations. 


General Assembly 


All member nations belong to this group 
which usually meets once a year. Besides de- 
liberating on important points of the agenda, 
the General Assembly approves the budget for 
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the entive organization. It also elects some 
or all members of the following bodies. 


Security Council 


This group has 11 members. Five are per- 
manent: China, France, U.S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. Six are 
elected. While members are subject to call at 
any time, they usually meet every two wecks. 
This group is empowered to restore peace 
and security by enforcing such measures as 
severing diplomatic and economic relations 
and communications, and military action by 
land, sea, and air forces. 


Economie and Social Couneil 


Six of its eight members are elected each 
year. Their goal is to build a world of greater 
prosperity, stability, and justice. 
as often as the performance of their duties re- 
quires. This group is sometimes known as 
ECOSOC. 
work on specific phases of their program. 


They meet 


Commissions are appointed to 


Trusteeship Council 


Petitions received from the trust territories 
are examined by this group. There are eleven 
territories whose government is administered 
by other countries and supervised by the 
Trusteeship Council. ‘The Council's goal is 
to improve social, economic, 
educational conditions in each territory to a 
point where the people could successfully 


political, and 


govern themselves. The territories include 
Somaliland, New Guinea, Nauru, Ruanda 
Urundu, Western Samoa, Togoland and 
Cameroons (both are United Kingdom and 
French administered ), ‘Tanganyika, and Pa- 
cific Islands. 


International Court of Justice 

The headquarters are not in New York but 
at The Hague in the Netherlands. 
matters are referred to the court from the 
General Assembly, the 


Legal 


(Continued on page 61 










For the 


Verses for Choral Speaking, Khythms, 


\, indergarten 


Dramatics, and Finger Play 


Jumping and Bouncing 


I'm bouncing like a rubber ball. 

I’m bouncing, I’m bouncing; 

I'm jumping high and do not fall. 

I'm bouncing, I'm bouncing, 

I'm bouncing till it’s time to stop; 

And then I bounce again and flop. 
DOROTHY SANFORD 


Sweeping 


We're sweeping, we're sweeping, 
We each have a broom; 
We're sweeping and sweeping 
A big, dusty room. 
LOUISE DAVIS 


Music Time 


You will probably put these verses 
on cards and file them according to 


involved. Encourage that child and 
applaud others who follow his exam- 


topics. When you want to use one, _ ple. Encourage, also, those who are 


it is a simple matter to read it aloud, 
glancing at the card when necessary 

As you reread the poem, watch for 
a child to start using motions that 


moved to say the poem with you, for 
they are your choral-speaking choir. 
Many will say the verse and act it 
out at the same time. They can take 
the lead when your group entertains, 


Although some poems may be con- 
sidered finger plays, others call for 
the use of hands and arms, which is 
sometimes even more satisfactory. It 
is fun to try to co-ordinate the first 
two fingers of each hand in a finger 
play to accompany “Walking Horses” 
and “High Steppers.” 


Let’s take off shoes and stockings, 


It’s time to sing and play; 


It’s music time and dancing time 


And we are glad and gay. 


Let’s take off shoes and stockings, 


And dance in two bare feet; 


demonstrate the rhythm or the action 


Toss the Ball 
Toss the ball, 


Toss it high, 
You can catch it 
If you try! 


Lift your arms, 
Catch the ball; 

Toss it high. 
Don’t let it fall! 
NANCY NAPIER 


Walking Softly 


Sewing 
In and out 
My needle goes 
As I sew 
My dolly’s clothes! 


In and out 
The stitches run 
Till my dolly’s 
Dress is done! 
SUE DARBY 


Walking Horses 


We are horses 
Pulling loads 
Over rough 


And stony roads. 


Clump! 


Clump along 


The dusty street! 
BETTY GAMMON 


Steam Shovel 


Clump! 
Our heavy feet 


Hungry Mouse is creeping 
And looking all around; 

He’s wearing furry slippers 
And doesn’t make a sound! 


The steam shovel twists 
His long neck around 

And bites off a great 
Big piece of ground. 





Tabby cat is sleeping 
And dozing in the sun; 


Walk softly, or you'll wake him, 


And he will make you run! 


He swings it around, 
Bumpity-bump! 

And spits it all out, 
Dumpity-dump! 

IRENE BERGER 


FLORA SMITH 


Sand Box 


[ dig very big 
And | pat with my hand; 
I make me a lake 
As I sit in the sand. 
LUCILLE KIRTLEY 


! Pretend 


When I'm a bunny 
I wiggle my nose. 
Now I'm a boy, 

I wiggle my toes. 


When I'm a puasy 

I swish my tail. 

Can you move slowly, 
Like a snail? 


When I'm a giraffe 
I stretch my neck, 
Now I'm a girl 

I stand erect. 


When I'm a bird 
I flap my wings. 
It’s fun to play 


I'm all these things. 
GRACE A. STEVENS 
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“With My” 


With my hand 
I write, 
write, 
write; 


With my teeth 
I bite, 
bite, 
bite; 


With my feet 
I kick, 
kick, 
kick; 


With my tongue 
I lick, 
lick, 
lick ; 


With my eye 
I wink, 
wink, 
wink; 
With my brain 
I think, 
think, 


think. 
ILO ORLEANS 
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High Steppers 


We are horses 
Passing by; 

Heads up, knees up, 
Stepping high! 


Clip-clap! Clip-clap! 
Knees bent high! 
We pull a carriage, 
Mike and I! 
JOAN FOSTER 


Spinning Top 


My little red top 

Is spinning around, 
Around and around 

And around and around! 


He’s busy, he’s dizzy 
From turning around 
He'll spin and he'll spin 
Till he falls on the ground! 
PHOEBE ADDISON 





We'll sing the words of lovely songs 
And keep our voices sweet! 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Playtime 


When I blow bubbles, I blow, blow, blow. 
When I row a boat, I row, row, row. 
When I play ball, I say rah, rah. 

When I'm a lamb, I say ba, ba. 

When I'm a pigeon, I say coo, coo. 

When I'm a cow, I say moo, moo. 


GRACE A. STEVENS 


Couples Dance 


I lift my right hand high, 

I lift my left hand too. 

I clap my hands, and then I bow, 
And then I walk with you. 


Children stand in two rows, each facing 


a partner. 


All children perform the ac- 


tions. Vary the last line by saying jump, 
skip, dance, or hop, instead of walk. 


fi 





FRANCES A. GREENWOOD 


KEEP balls of nonhardening clay 
in wide-mouthed jars in a warm 
place and have oaktag mats about 
12” x 18” near by. The children 
can get out their own clay and 
mats and put them away. The 
same mats can be used many times 
if one side is kept clean to place 
next to floor or table. All the clay 
should be kept on the mats, but 
be sure the floor is checked for bits 
after each using. 

Have a demonstration lesson the 
first time nonhardening clay is 
introduced. Tell the children you 
are showing them how to use it 
and not what to make. 

The first few times, some chil- 
dren may just like the feel of clay 
in their hands and not make anv- 
thing recognizable. The three 
stages of art will be represented 
from the scribble (manipulation), 
through symbolic, to’ the realistic. 

If everyone uses clay during 
your introductory lesson, the chil- 
dren who do not. choose it after- 
ward will at least appreciate what 
other children are doing when they 
use clay. 

— Yvonne Altmann Bildahl 
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Columbus Day 
Acrostic 


EDNA F. SILLS 


C Christopher Columbus, a great hero. 

O Old World from which Columbus sailed. 
L land that the sailors saw. 

U unafraid, which describes Columbus. 

M men who were in the crew. 

B belief that the world was round. 

U United States—part of the New World. 
S ships that were three in number. 


D discovery of the New World. 
Isabella, the Queen who helped Columbus. 
spices that came from India. 

C crew of men who manned the ships. 

O October, the month when land was reached 
V voyages. Columbus made four long ones. 
Europe, of which Spain is a part. 

riches that Columbus hoped to find. 


E 
R 
E explorer—a person who searches for some- 
D 
A 


(hh = 


thing new. 
dreams that Columbus dreamed. 


Atlantic Ocean that Columbus crossed. 
M mutiny that almost stopped the voyage. 
everything that we owe Columbus. 
redmen whom Columbus called Indians. 
India, the country Columbus thought he 
would reach. 
C courage of Columbus and his men. 
A America—the land they found. 
ALL Columbus Discovered America! 


al -- Be 


For SLOW LEARNERS 






















YOUR pupils may like to work out an original acros- 
tic to show what they know about how America was 
discovered. The one at the left was done by the 
author’s third-graders at Public School No. 106, The 
Bronx, New York City. 

4 pupil announcer said: “We will tell you some 
things about Christopher Columbus. Listen carefully 
because you are going te be asked some questions.” 
(After the acrostic was given, the teacher asked ques- 
tions based on the statements made.) 

Each of the twenty-five children displayed one letter 
in the sentence “Columbus Discovered America.” 
The first speaker began with “C is for Christopher 
Columbus, a great hero.” The others also inserted 
the words is for after naming an initial. The group 
repeated the sentence in unison as the completed 
acrostic was held before the audience. 


Having Fun - A UNIT 


ANNE SUGAR 


Teacher, Opportunity Class. Betsy Ross School, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


THE children who participated in this unit had fun 
visiting places of interest in their own city. Your 
pupils will probably derive enjoyment and benefit 
from a similar unit. Every teacher will, of course, 
develop a having-fun unit in a different way because 
every community has different recreational facilities 
and places of historical interest. You may decide to 
employ audio-visual aids—photos, magazine pictures, 
slides, slidefilm, and movies—to supplement the chil- 
dren’s survey. Booklets and pamphlets about places 
of interest in the community will motivate interest in 
reading. 


LOW LEARNERS need to develop the ability 
S to plan and choose ieisure-time activities 
wisely. To help my pupils, who have mental 
ages of from four to nine years, I developed a 
unit called “Having Fun.” During the unit, 
the children increased their knowledge and 
enjoyment of the things around them which 
make for happier living. 


At School 


We began by discussing the things we did 
at school to have fun every day. The chart 


we made included: We read. We play games. 
We make things of wood. 


We draw. 








School is the child's vocation 





At Home 


During a discussion of having fun on holi- 
days, the activities carried on at home or with 
the family were mentioned. This resulted in 
a discussion and chart story, “Having Fun at 
Home.” 


In Our City 

Everyone knew that our city provides ways 
for children and adults to have a good time. 
“Having Fun in Baltimore” was a logical 
step. 

The children made the following list of 
places in our city where children and adults 
can spend leisure time: playgrounds, YMCA 
building, ball parks, aquarium, bowling alleys, 
movie theaters, museums, art gallery, public 
libraries, club rooms, church social halls. They 
voted to visit the “Y,” one of the parks, and 
the Academy of Science. 

Buildings and sites of historical interest are 
good places to visit in leisure time. Our lo- 
cality has many of these. The children were 
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Paper Sewing 


JESSIE E. R. FISHER 


THE large sample squares of gay paper 
from a wallpaper sample book delighted 
the children, but the paper was too heavy 
to be pasted. “Perhaps we could sew it,” 
suggested a little boy. And we did! 

First we made parade hats like the one 
in the lower left of the picture. A faint 
pencil line was used to guide the stitches 
taken with large darning needles threaded 
with colored yarn. 

Next the children wanted to make head 
pieces, to use in dramatizations. The art 
teacher sketched a headpiece of a suitable 
size. The children made theirs according- 
ly. They cut two identical pieces from 
heavy brown paper, sewed them together, 
except for an opening to go over the head, 
and decorated them with crayons. 

When we were studying Indians, the girls 
made dresses of brown wrapping paper. 
(See illustration.) Boys could make imi- 
tation buckskin shirts and fringed chaps, 
too. Feather headdresses like those Indi- 
ans wore were popular. The two ends that 
hung down the back were sewed together. 


able to visit the Flag House, the Washington 
Monument, and Fort McHenry. After a trip 
to the fort, they made the following chart. 


One day we took a bus ride to Fort McHenry. 
We saw the cannons. 

We saw the flag of Fort McHenry. 

We saw many rooms. 

In one room, all the gunpowder was kept. 
Men walked in that room without shoes. 


We had fun at Fort McHenry. 
How Schoolwork Was Integrated 


1. Language arts.—Preparation and use of 
guag 

experience charts, reading recipes and all 

kinds of signs, discussion and planning, giving 

programs for visitors, copying stories into in- 

dividual booklets. (Continued on page 62) 
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‘“ OLLITY GHOST crouched behind the hedge 
G and shivered with fright. It was Hal- 
loween and Gollity was supposed to be out 
scaring people. 

But people scared Gollity Ghost! 

Gollity’s best friends, Skinny Skeleton and 
Winnie Witch, teased him for being afraid. 
But they were older and had gone spooking 
before. Skinny and Winnie thought Hallow- 
een was lots of fun. They liked to play tricks 
on people and on each other, too. ‘Tonight 
Skinny and Winnie had played a trick on 
Gollity Ghost They had run away, leaving 
him alone in a neighborhood full of people. 

Gollity heard a clumping noise. “wo men 
were walking down the pathway toward his 
hiding place. Gollity Ghost was so fright ned 
he went right through the hedge and col- 
lapsed in a heap on the sidewalk. He picked 
himself up and floated away just as fast as he 
could float. 

At the corner Gollity saw two ghosts, three 
He didn’t recog- 
nize them, but he was glad to see anyone 
from Spo 1k Village, 

“Please, would you let me join’ your 
group? Gollity asked timidly. “Ive never 


witches, and two skeletons. 


gone spooking before.” 

‘Sure! Come along,” said a witch and the 
two skeletons. 

But what do vou mean, you've never gone 
‘spooking ?” asked one of the ghosts. 

“Oh, this is my first Halloween,” Gollity 
said. “I wasn’t old enough last vear He 
hoped they wouldn't mind his lack of experi- 
ence, 

“I’vecelebrated Halloween ever since I was 
old enough to remember,” said a witch. 

Gollity was puzzled. He decided his new 
friends were from another village where they 
were allowed to go spooking at an earlier age. 

“That's a swell costume you're wearing,” a 


ghost said. 


Gollity looked down in surprise. He was 
wearing his evervday clothes. “Thank vou. 
I’m glad you like it,” he said politely. “Er 


just what are we supposed to do tonight?” 
The fatter skeleton explained that they 
would go “trick-or-treating” and then to 
Mary’s party. Mary, the skeleton explained, 
was the shortest witch. 
Gollity Ghost had no idea what “trick-or- 
treating’ was, or even a “party.” But he 


didn’t want to seem ignorant, so he nodded 
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Halloween 


LEE FERRIL 


his head and said, “That sounds like fun. I’m 
glad | won't have to scare people.” 

The two ghosts and the three witches and 
the two skeletons looked at Gollity in a funny 
way. He was afraid he had said something 
wrong. He felt himself turning green with 
embarrassment. 

“I guess he means he doesn’t want to play 
bad tricks on people. But that’s a funny way 
of saving it,” said the biggest ghost, and he 
explained to Gollity Ghost about “‘tricks-or- 
treats.” 

Gollity was afraid to go too near the houses 
at first. His new friends decided he was bash- 
ful, so they made certain that Gollity got his 
share of the candies and cookies. Before long 
Gollity discovered that he was enjoying him- 
self. 

When they came to Mary’s house, Gollity 
Ghost was surprised to see that Mary’s mother 
looked just like people. “Of course, witches 
are different,” Gollity reminded himself. 
“Some of them, like Mary, do live among 
people and I've heard that they can change 
into things. Perhaps that explains it.” 

Gollity had lots of fun. He bobbed for ap- 
ples and he played (Continued on page 65) 


Sleepy and 
the Mouse 


MARGARET O. SLICER 


N THE firehouse across from the big park 
I on Main Street there were two fire trucks. 
One was a pumper and the other a hook-and- 
ladder truck. The firehouse was small and 
there was no room for anything else except 
Sleepy. 

He was the bright red car belonging to the 
fire chief. Sleepy got his name from being 
just that—sleepy. It was his duty to be wide 
awake at all times and ready to take The 
Chief wherever he wanted to go, but Sleepy 
was the drowsy type and he had a terrible 
time. It was not so bad in the daytime: 
Sleepy could usually manage to get started 
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after The Chief hopped in. But at night— 
that was something else again. 

Sometimes The Chief would have to press 
and press on Sleepy’s starter. And Sleepy 
would yawn and moan and grumble before 
he could wake up and get his motor going. 
And the more he yawned and moaned and 
grumbled, the madder The Chief got. And 
the madder he got, the sleepier Sleepy would 
get. 

One morning Sleepy was awakened very 
early. It was not the fire alarm, but a funny 
squeaking sound that seemed to come from 
under his front seat. Then it came from the 
top of the front seat and later under the back 
seat. Sleepy began to shiver and shake. Some- 
thing was tickling him. He did not like to be 
tickled and he was wide awake in a minute. 
A little gray mouse was running back and 
forth across Sleepy’s slip covers. 

“Hey!” he grumbled, “what do you think 
you're doing?” 

“I'm getting ready to build a_ house,” 
squeaked the mouse. 

“Not on my front seat?” asked Sleepy in 
astonishment. 

“Oh, no,” replied the mouse. “Under the 
seat. ‘There are some nice soft rags there. 
They will be just the thing to raise a family 
in. I hope you don’t mind.” 

Sleepy thought a minute. “I guess not,” 
he said. “But don’t you think you should pay 
me some rent?” 

“Rent?” asked the mouse. “What’s that?” 

“Well,” explained Sleepy, “if somebody 
lives in a house that’s owned by somebody 
else, they have to pay rent. You are not 
making your nest in my house, but you're 
making it in me!” 

“Oh, dear,” sighed the mouse, and her 
whiskers twitched. “I’m very poor. I’ve real- 
ly nothing to give you. It’s hard enough to 
find crumbs to eat, and with a family coming, 
I don’t know how I'll manage.” 

“Oh, well,” said Sleepy. “Never mind. 
We'll work something out.” 

So Sleepy and the mouse thought and 
thought. ‘Thinking made Sleepy yawn, and 
yawning made him think of snoozing. ‘Then— 
tickle, tickle—the mouse began to run back 
and forth again. 

“Oh, hey, don’t! Stop!” howled Sleepy, 
wide awake again. And not a moment too 
soon either, for just then the fire bell began 
to ring. The Chief came bounding in and 
took Sleepy out to a fire. The mouse went 
along, too, although nobody saw her hidden 
under the seat. 

When they got back from the fire, Sleepy 
heard the firemen talking. ‘““Too bad that car 
of mine doesn’t run like that all the time,” 
said The Chief. “It was really awake this 
morning. Maybe I won't have to get a new 
car after all.” 

“Did you hear that?” squeaked the mouse 
from under the seat. 

“You bet I did,” said Sleepy. “If I don’t 
stay awake, he’s going to get a new car. I 
won't have this nice firehouse to sleep in and 
I won't get to go to any more fires. What'll 
I do?” (Continued on page 69) 




















Words and Music by Evelyn Weiss 


Fi -re, fi- re, fi- re, fi-re, Hur-ry with the hose. Start the fi-re en-~-gine, Put on your fi - re clothes, 
Hur - ry, hur - ry, hur- ry, hur-ry, We must trav - eb fast. Au-tos all move o- ver And let the en - gine past. 
Hur - ry, hur - ry, hur-ry, hur-ry, Now get out the hose. Plug it in the hy-drant, And up the wa - ter goes. 


Blow the fi-re  ‘si-ren And down the pole we slide. Get on the fi =~ re  en-~gine for the ver - y fast - est ride. 
Hold on ver - y tight - ly And drive full speed a- head.We must get to the fi+ re Be -fore it starts to spread 
Shoot it in the win-dows And up the stairs we climbThe fi- re’s out,thank goodness, We just got here in time. 
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1, Creep, creep, creep, creep, creep, creep, creep - ingThrough the shad-ows black, Past the haunt - ed 
2. Creep, creep, creep, creep, creep, creep, creep-ing Oh! ButI’'m = a- fraid! Creep, creep, creep, creep, 
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house they’re march -ing- “Up the hill and back. Ghosts with fin - gers point - ing, point - ing, 


past the cor - ner— Ghosts are on pa- rade! Sheet -ed_ spec - ters, imps, and gob - lins- 
. . . e bd _ 
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With adread-ful stare. 
Jack - o” - lan - terns glare. 







ulissa 
Spooks are ev - ery - where to - night, It’s a Ghost Pa - rade! Be - ware! 
Spooks are out on Hal-low-een In a Ghost Pa- rade! Be - ware-—-! 
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Franz Schubert has been called the Father genius received very little recognition during 
of the Art Song (or vocal solo) but he al- _his lifetime, and about the only time when 
so wrote imperishable works in nearly every he was sure of food and comfort was when 
branch of music. The son of a school teacher, he was a music teacher in the household of 
he began to play the pianoassoonashewas Count Esterhazy. Schubert died of typhoid 
tall enough to reach the keys. His musical fever at the age of 31. 


Words and arrangement by Elva S. Daniels 
Tune: "Moment Musical,'" Opus 94, 
No. 3, by Schubert 


Pump -kins are gleam-ing sly - ly, Gob - lins are hop- ping spry - ly, For Hal - low - een’s a 


Wind through the dry grass moan -ing | Ghosts in the dark a- groan . ing For Hal - low - een’s a 
. ° ” 

















That’s when ap - ples are so red, And ap - ple bob - bing 


spook-y time, Witch-es are a-rid-ing in the moon - light, 
spook-y time, Witch-es are a-rid-ing in the moon - light. 




















is a pleas;ure, + That’s . when, chill -y au-tumn brings un that’s al - ways with - out meas . ure, Sing, 





serapre staccato 


sing, Hal-low-een is a time That brings quite a scene; So we'll gai - ly of Hal-low-een with the 
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in the moon - light. Wind through the dry grass moan - ing Ghosts¥in the dark 3 - 
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OLDIER of Montezuma!” Seven Deer 
- stepped in front of the helmeted Aztec 
warrior on the jungle path. “I am the forfeit 
for my village’s failure. We found no quetzal 
birds this year for Emperor Montezuma’s roy- 
al headdress. We have no tribute for him.” 
Seven Deer clenched his blow stick tightly. 
“There are no plumes for Montezuma.” 

Montezuma’s messenger stared at the slim 
youth in the white cotton girdle. “How do I 
know that you are the chief’s son? I dare not 
return to Tenochtitlan, the capital, without 
either the tribute or the true forfeit.” 

Seven Deer fingered his gold lip ornament. 
“None but the family of the chief wear these.” 

The warrior looked more closely at the boy. 
“You do have a noble bearing. Well, it grows 
late. I must believe you. Come on.” He mo- 


tioned down the forest path which led to the 
white stone city where his emperor lived. 





Plumes for Montezuma 





TWO INDIAN STORIES 
FOR MIDDLE GRADES 











S FLYING ARROW was leaving his tepee, he 

A saw the five boys coming toward him. 

“Get your bow,” Running Wolf called. 
“We're going deer hunting.” 

Flying Arrow hesitated. The small camp 
would move to join the main Sioux camp 
within the next few days. This might be his 
last chance to go hunting with his friends. 

“T can’t go with you,” he said. “I prom- 
ised to take a lesson from Clawing Bear.” 

“You can take lessons every day when we 
are in winter camp,” Sly Fox reminded him. 
“This may be our last chance to hunt deer 
for many moons.” 

“T'll keep my promise,” Flying Arrow an- 
swered, turning toward the lodge of Clawing 
Bear, the medicine man. 

But when he was seated at the tiny fire in 
the wigwam, Flying Arrow found it hard to 
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Seven Deer walked ahead of his captor. 
His sandaled feet made no noise on the leafy 
floor of the jungle. He thought about what 
lay ahead. No more to hear his father’s kind- 
ly voice. No more to roam at will through 
his beloved rain forests. Worst of all, his vil- 
lage would be disgraced for failing Emperor 
Montezuma. 

Soldier and chief’s son walked fast and in 
silence. 

At nightfall Seven Deer noticed avocado 
trees in the jungle around him, bearing their 
green pear-shaped fruit. This was the quetzal 
bird’s favorite food. . Perhaps there was still 


hope to find the sacred bird after all. Seven 
Deer caught the guard’s arm. “May I turn 
from the path to hunt once more? There 


may be a quetzal here even now.” 

Seven Deer’s guard scowled. He did not 
even pause. “No! It is too late. Your hunt- 
ing time is past.” He crushed the lacy ferns 
that brushed his arm as he strode along. 

Darkness came suddenly in the forest. 

In the last rays of daylight, Seven Deer had 
thought that he saw a flash of green-gold 
plumes in the trees above him. He would 
ask the guard again at dawn if he could 
search once more. 

The Aztec warrior stopped and pointed to 
a tall vine-covered tree. “We spend the night 
high in this tree.” He immediately swung up 
on the trailing stems and waved to Seven 
Deer to follow. The chief's son climbed up 
beside his captor. 















IRENE TAMONY 







They settled down for the night, but sleep 
would not come to Seven Deer. He planned 
what to do when daylight came. Perhaps he 
could slip away unnoticed. He might be able 
to find a quetzal bird and return before the 
soldier awakened. 

A jungle night closed down around the 
man and boy. Whirring sounds of cicadas, 
the crickets, and the chiming noise of tiny tree 
frogs, all kept up a steady humming. Great 
fireflies, large as fists, flew like ghosts, in and 
out around the trees. There was no sound 
from the two in the tree. 

Seven Deer alone stayed awake. At last he 
picked out from the mixture of night sounds, 
one slithering noise. It came closer. Seven 
Deer was afraid to move. Next to him the 
soldier’s even breathing told him that. his com- 


panion was asleep. ‘Continued on page “4) 


Young Medicine Man 


FRANCIS L. KROLL 


keep his attention on the medicine man. 
Try as he would, he couldn’t keep his 
mind from slipping away to follow the 
other boys. He leaned forward, forcing 
his mind and his eyes to follow the 
movements of Clawing Bear. 

Abruptly the medicine man stepped away 
from the fire. He turned quickly and his 
burning glance made Flying Arrow’s eyes 
meet his. 

“I try to teach you the wisdom of Sioux 
medicine men,” he growled, “and your mind 
wanders off to where the other boys are try- 
ing to shoot a deer.” 

Flying Arrow dropped his eyes guiltily. 
Truly Clawing Bear had looked into his mind. 

“I am sorry,” he said, and added with con- 
viction, “I can mix the poultice.” 

“Do it then,” the medicine man ordered, 
upsetting the bowl so that its contents spilled 
on the fire. A dense cloud of biting smoke 
filled the tepee. 

Flying Arrow waited until some of the 
smoke seeped out through the opening at the 
top of the wigwam and then he got to his 
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feet. He pulled the bowl from the fire and 
set it aside. Selecting another one, he care- 
fully began filling it with herbs and greases. 
Clawing Bear had seated himself and was 
watching Flying Arrow’s every move. ‘The 
young Sioux carefully selected the materials 
to go into the bowl. He hesitated when he 
reached for the powdered herb in a large bag. 
At first he took a handful, then changed his 
mind and dropped only a pinch into the mix- 
ture. He put the bowl on the fire and stirred 
it until the contents began to boil. When he 
glanced toward Clawing Bear, the medicine 
man gave a slight nod. 

“You almost missed,” he said. “I know it 
is hard for a boy of twelve summers to study 
when the others are hunting. Go join them.” 

“Tomorrow I'll be a better student,” Flying 
Arrow promised. 

“Tomorrow you will be thinking about be- 
coming a hunter and a warrior. Learning 
the arts of Sioux medicine men is more im- 
portant, but you won't think so.” 

Flying Arrow was at the tenee flap, anxious 
to be off to join the (Continued on page 82 
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A Salt-Water Tea Party raw 


BIGAIL POTTER surveyed, with a frown, 
A the flounces of her gold and blue bro- 
cade gown. It was beautiful, especially with 
the five petticoats beneath it lying like the 
petals of a very full rose. Small wonder 
she had found difficulty moving, much less 
dancing a graceful reel at her birthday ball 
tonight, 

She sighed. One would think a thirteenth 
birthday would give one the privilege of dress- 
ing comfortably jut, in the modern Boston 
of 1773, girls had no privileges. 

“Why were you not born a boy?” she asked 
the cinnamon-haired girl in the mirror. 
“Hoity-toity! I allow that Johnathan and 
Peter had no trouble dancing in their tight 
fitting breeches.” 

She sat down gingerly on the edge of her 
big winged chair, still looking disapprovingly 
at her reflection. 

“Because you are a feckless girl, you must 
needs dip candles and embroider samplers, 
while the boys learn things from books.” She 
listened to the sound of the door slamming 
downstairs. “Yes, if you were a boy, you 
would even now be going with them to the 
mass meeting called by the Sons of Liberty.” 

She sat up, suddenly, her brown eyes alight 
with an idea. “Why should I not be a boy 
just for tonight? I could dress in Peter’s 
breeches and shirt No one would be the 
wiser.” 

How many times had her brothers teased 
her about her interest in politics. 

“Girls know naught of such things, Abby 
Best stay with your household chores,” Pete 
had said. 

“Freedom is a man’s work!” Johnathan 
said. 

A pox on them both! They would see that 
girls could be of some use in the cause of 
Freed m ! 


Quietly, she crept down the hall to Peter’s 
room. Ah! His old work breeches, a shirt, 
and his old shoes with the iron buckles. They 
were somewhat over large, but they would 
have to do. 

A few moments later, she was back in her 
own room. ‘The five petticoats lay in a heap 
on the floor; and a strange boy with sausage 
curls stood beside it. 

“*Tis a pesky kettle of fish!” she exclaimed. 
“My hair will certainly give me away.” 
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ARRY SANDS stood at the bottom of the 
L ladder which led to the tree house that 
he and his father had finished building. The 
big old elm spread its branches wide and high 
into the open sky, making a perfect setting for 
the platform that formed the house. 

Larry heard a familiar squeak and took his 
eves from the tree. Sure enough, there came 
Spike pedaling down the dusty road. 

Spike leaned his bicycle against the maple 

out front. “Great guns!” he ex- 
claimed. “I never saw such a tree 








UPPER-GRADE STORIES 


house. Look at those wide steps.” 
Larry looked at the steps, too. The 
first flight led about halfway up the 
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She hurried back to Peter’s room and re- 
turned with a battered black tricorn hat. She 
brushed her hair until the curls were straight- 
ened, then tied her hair back with a black 
ribbon, boy fashion. 

Now she was ready to follow the boys and 
her father to Faneuil Hall. Throwing a leath- 
er cloak about her shoulders, Abby slipped 
out into the murky darkness. 

“If I had a boy’s name, I could better act 
the part,” she thought, as she hurried along 
the cobblestone street. “I shall be Abner— 
yes, tonight I am Abner Potter.” 

From the talk Abby had heard, she knew 
this meeting was important to the people of 
Boston. It was concerned with the tea ships 
—the “Dartmouth,” the “Eleanor,” and the 
“Beaver”—now tied up at Griffith's Wharf. 

For a long time now, Abby’s family and 
many other patriots had been drinking Pa- 
triot Tea, a distasteful brew of raspberry 
leaves and loosestrife. They refused to buy 
fine bohea tea because of the tax put upon it 
by the king. 

“It is not a big tax,” Abby's father had 
said. “But, if we pay it, tomorrow there will 
be a tax on something else, and on and on.” 

The tea ships were waiting in the harbor; 
but the American colonists would not let them 
unload their cargoes. On the other hand, 
Governor Hutchinson would not let the ships 
leave until they were unloaded. Tonight, the 
situation would be settled one way or anoth- 
er. Abby felt a thrill of excitement. 

But what was this? Faneuil Hall was dark. 
There was no one in sight but an old woman 
wearing a shawl. Continued on page 70) 
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a JANE W. KROWS 


tree and ended in a small platform. The sec- 
ond flight, also wide and sturdy, led directly 
to the large platform that was the house. 

“Man, oh, man!” Spike said. “I thought 
you were kidding when you said we could 
sleep up there, but that high railing all around 
makes it safe enough.” 

“Come on.” Larry led the way up the wide 
steps. Spike followed close behind. “See 
here,” Larry said as they walked across the 
wide platform. “Dad thought we'd better 
use this gate that closes like this.” He pulled 
the gate across the opening and hooked it. 

Spike whistled long and shrill. “This is 
tops, Larry,” (Continued on page 59) 
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SONG FOR RAIN 


After the fashion of Pueblo Indians 


Come, little white clouds, 
Come, cover the blue. 
Spread over the sky 
So sun can’t shine through. 


Come, little white clouds, 
Come, bring us the rain. 
Make it fall gently 
On mesa and plain. 


Rain, water our beans! 
Rain, water the corn! 
So new little plants 
To life will be born. 
—MARY M. WORTHYLAKE 


ARE YOU AN OWL? 


Owls stay up the whole night through 
It is their owlish way. 


But people like to go to bed 
And wake another day. 
— JOSEPHINE VAN DOLZEN PEASE 


VISITING THE FIREHOUSE 


We visited the firehouse, 
And it was so much fun! 
We saw the fire engines 
And even sat in one. 


We saw the hooks and ladders, 
And the special rubber hose. 
We learned if there’s a fire 
They make sure the siren blows. 


We saw the firemen’s helmets, 
And they surely were bright red. 
(Just for fun, the fire chief 

Put his upon my head.) 


The firemen were very nice 
Explaining all they do. 
We learned a lot at the firehouse. 
It was exciting, too! 

VIVIAN G. GOULED 


HALLOWEEN MAGIC 


I went to bed on Halloween, 

Without one ghost or goblin seen, 
When out my window, ’cross the room, 
I saw a witch, astride her broom! 


Slowly, I crept out of bed! 

My hair stood straight up on my head! 
Shivers wriggled down my spine! 

My knees forgot that they were mine! 


Beside the window, ’gainst the wall, 
I made myself grow thin and tall. 
Very cautiously, I peeked 

Around the window’s edge—Eeek! 
The witch and I were face to face! 
My feet would not go any place! 


I looked again—in disbelief— 
And then I laughed, with great relief! 


The witch? (To my surprise and shame) 


A picture on my windowpane! 
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ROWENA BASTIN BENNETT 


“Are you home, little gnome?” 
I called, feeling brave, 

As I knocked at a cave 
In the round rocky hill— 

“Are you home, little gnome?” 
But everything was still. 


ARE YOU HOME, LITTLE GNOME? 


Everything was still 

Save the knock, knock, knocking 
And my own voice, shrill, 

That went mock, mock, mocking 
Through the tunnels and caverns, 

Through canyons and caves 
Over and over 

In sharp sound waves. 








The great big hill 

Couldn’t seem to swallow 
The mock, mock, mock 

That thumped through its hollow. 
In the dusk of the tunnel, 

In the cavern’s gray gloam, 
The rocks asked each other, 

“Are you home, little gnome?” 





—-KATHLEEN JEANNE DEMAIO 








A GREAT MARK sMAN 


Tallahassee was an Indian living in the long 
ago—never lived a better marksman with an arrow 
and a bow. 

He could shoot a flying eagle, quicker than a 
man could wink. Beavers feared him when they saw 
him, so did raccoon, fox, and mink. 


Out across the wide broad meadows, on the hills 
and through the dales, on the brooks and singing 
rivers, o’er the mountains winding trails— 

Tallahassee wandered daily, never with a thought 
of care, until one day the boy discovered his com- 
panion was a bear. 

From a vantage point he eyed him, placed his ar- 
row, drew his bow. Yet, to his surprise, his fingers 
did not let the arrow go. 

Keenly each surveyed the other; then, without a 
seeming care, Tallahassee headed homeward, fol- 
lowed by a friendly bear. 

Now ’tis said his children’s children, living in 
the South today—in a mountainside museum, keep 
his weapon on display. 

—ALICE WHITSON NORTON 


FRAME FOR AN OCTOBER WINDOW 


This is a silver night, for certain; 

The sky is a starry silver curtain. 

Each sheath of grass is a silver blade. 

In silver, October’s debt is paid 

Into November’s wrinkled hand. 

The pines like silver sentinels stand 

Knee-deep in a tideless silver sea, 

And on silver sails drifts the young birch tree. 
The orchard well is of silver stones, 

And silver the stout and bleaching bones 

Of the woodpile stacked against winter’s dark. 
Silver filigree scrolls the bark, 

And etches the grain of the ripening wood: 
Silver the spell of the autumn mood, 

And he who walks here must beware 

Lest his feet be caught in a silver snare. 
FRANCES RODMAN 


TOBER 
VERSE 


SAFETY PUZZLE 


Can you guess my name if I give a clue? 
I am indeed a good friend to you. 


Always I stand on the corner tall 
Sending a message to one and all. 


When I am green I say to go. 
Then I am yeilow, wait go slow, 


For soon I will be wearing red, 
And you must stop, not go ahead. 


Everyone who plays my game 
Obeys my message and knows my name. 


I am the safety - - - - - - - - 
Always working day and night, 


A message of - - - - and - - to send 
To protect my little friend. 
LAVILA E. SMART 


OCTOBER TWELFTH 


Once there was a sailor man, 
Born in an Italian town; 

And he was brave and true and wise, 
Although without renown. 


Columbus was this sailor’s name 
And this belief he had: 

The earth was round instead of flat— 
The people called him mad 


King and courtiers laughed at him 
When he begged them to lend 

Money for ships to prove the truth— 
And then he found a friend. 


A Spanish queen had faith in him, 
And so, his sails unfurled, 

Eastward Columbus sailed that year 
And found a strange new world. 


We honor him Columbus Day 
For that new world is ours; 
Courage and faith as proved by him 
Are mighty active powers. 
MABEL-RUTH JACKSON 
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3 Reading Problems 


Lucile H. Latting 





Wants to Discuss with You 


My four superior readers in fourth grade, all 
with high 1.Q.'s, are doing advanced reading. 
How can they use the information they ac- 
quire in a class of two dozen other children 
who would have little or no interest in the 
material? 


He four superior readers in your group of 

fourth-graders should be able to use some 
of their reading material for the whole group. 
Their extended reading program should pro- 
vide for vertical enrichment, not horizontal 
acceleration; that is, give them opportunities 
to experience, rather than just reading an- 
other story in the book. Even with these 
brightest students it will be necessary to 
follow the skill-development program, because 
these children need assistance in unlocking 
new words the same as the average and slow- 
er students. 

Knowing the interests of your class, you can 
have these better readers find, read, and post 
materials for the bulletin board. For instance, 
all children have an interest in some phase of 


science. When the fishing season opens, the 
bulletin board might be organized around 
that theme. Some of the stories that this 


group has read can be dramatized or used as 
If the 
whole class participates in choral reading oc- 
casionally, they may do some of the more dif- 
ficult solo parts. ‘These good readers can also 
serve as leaders with some of the other chil- 
dren when work is in progress 
They would be of invaluable assistance in lo- 
cating materials and summarizing reports. 
Children learn much from each other and the 
social benefits of group participation are need- 
ed as much, if not more, by the superior child. 
One teacher that I know used a 


a puppet show for the whole class, 


committee 


should not feel apart from, but a part of, 
the whole class, For this reason, at least 
once a week I would have an hour when the 
class as a whole did some reading together. 
[t might be consumed mostly by planning the 
activities for the different groups, or an appre- 
ciation lesson could be carried on together. 
A favorite poem or teasers from good books 
could be given. All of this helps create a spir- 
it of friendliness and belonging, so essential 
in any classroom. 


| have two pupils who confuse “d" and “p.” 
Can you suggest a device to help them? 


66,99 


I F THE two pupils who confuse “d” and “p 
are only six or seven years old, I would 
not consider this difficulty serious, as often it 
is only a normal situation. Hearing acuity is 
not developed rapidly in some young children 
and often when a child is about eight, and 
has had more practice in hearing sounds, the 
difficulty will disappear. 

Anne, in the first grade, was having trouble 
distinguishing between “p” and “b,” although 
her two older sisters had encountered no diffi- 
culty with the reading program. “Anne will 
learn if we give her time,” we said, and sure 
enough by the time Anne was eight and in 
the third grade, she could distinguish letters 
and sounds and was an excellent reader. 

This does not mean we should ignore the 
problem, but give these children more readi- 
ness work to overcome their deficiency. Sounds 
in words is always the rule so I would give 
practice in hearing and saying words that be- 
gin with these letters. Use a list as pan, par- 
ty, pug, pour, and insert boy. Change the 
list frequently. 





worth-while activity for her group. 
A schedule was arranged where her 
young readers read to the blind. The 
whole became interested and 
some of the other pupils were able to 
join the better readers in performing 
this service. 

Animal books were made by anoth- 
er bright section of fourth-graders for 
the children’s hospital, and the gift- 
ed boys and girls did much research 
and wrote articles which the other 
children enjoyed. The whole class 
had a definite interest in the proj- 
ect and incidentally developed much 
understanding and sympathy for 
crippled children. 

While your advanced group needs 
to have directed attention from you 
for their work-type reading, I think 
you are wise to want to integrate 
their work with that of others. They 


class 
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of the MONTH 


LUCILE H. LATTING 


Consultant in Elementary Education, 
State Department of Education, 
Denver, Colorado 


Use words beginning with “b.” After pu- 
pils listen to how the words sound at the be- 
ginning, have them read them from the board, 
if they are ready for this. For visual acuity 
provide practice exercises, using four groups 
of letters, and marking the similar ones. 


d C 





- d 


Draw a line from the letter “b” to the 
words that begin with the same letter. 














box 
boy 
b fox 
bal! 
blue 











Practice in matching isolated words begin- 
ning with these letters with words in the texts 
will sharpen visual acuity. 

The letter “d” is also often confused with 
“tb” even by older children. In this case there 
may be some apparent trouble with reversals 
and tracing will help here. 


My ¢~ are — eager to talk about 
what they see on TV, but are inarticulate 
about books. What can | do? 


our problem is a common one. Have you 
tried following through the interest in 
TV subjects to motivate the reading of books 
in the same subject area? For instance, cow- 
boys and westerns could lead to the reading 
and discussion of Pecos Bill, Smoky, The Book 
of Cowboys, Boys’ Book of the West. A Book 
or Reading Club might help. Such movies as 
Snow White and Pinocchio have stimulated 
interest in books and we can hope for the 
same in TV. 

You need to secure the co-operation of the 
parents. They can help provide a reading en- 
vironment at home and discuss reading with 
their children. 

A positive approach is necessary. If the 
teacher herself reads children’s books, and 
shows and tells about the many lovely chil- 
dren’s stories, it will go a long way toward 
changing the group’s attitude. 

Dramatizations, puppet shows, a costumed 
character parade, dioramas of favorite scenes 

all can help to emphasize good books. The 
sheer delight in such productions will help to 
offset the over-emphasis on television. 


NEXT MONTH: Beatrice Krone will 


discuss some problems in music. 











Paul E. Blackwood 


Specialist for Elementary Science, 


U.S. Office of Education 


N RECENT years the use of 

blood as medicine has become 
more and more common. Either 
whole blood or parts of it are 
used to prevent or cure diseases or 
to help the body regain health. 


There are three main functions 
of blood in the body. The first 
and perhaps the best known use 
is to carry food and oxygen to the 
cells throughout the body, and to 
remove waste materials. This is 
mainly the job of the red cells. 
They are made up largely of 
hemoglobin, an iron-containing 
protein, that combines easily with 
oxygen but loses it where needed 
in the tissues. 

[he second important job of 
the blood is to fight infection. The 
white cells do this. They hurry to 
any area where infection is begin- 
ning and attempt to destroy the 
invader. Antibodies assist the 
white cells in fighting infection. 
They are formed when various 
viruses, bacteria, or other foreign 
substances get into the blood. 
These antibodies are called gam- 
ma globulins. 

The third main job of the 
blood is to maintain itself. The 


im the Bedy 


body cannot afford to lose exces- 
sive quantities of blood. 


So the 
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How Is Blood Used 
As Medicine? 


WHAT BLOOD CONTAINS 
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blood must halt its own escape. 
It does this by a series of steps 
which lead to clotting. Calcium, 
blood platelets, and certain pro- 
teins are involved. ‘They cause 
the formation of thrombin which 
in turn changes fibrinogen to 
fibrin. Fibrin is the clotting ma- 
terial which prevents the escape 
of blood. 


Parts of the Blood 


A person who weighs 150 
pounds has about 12 to 13 pints 
of blood. The blood is composed 
of a liquid part called plasma and 
a solid or cellular part which in- 
cludes the red cells, white cells, 
and blood platelets. 

The plasma is made up of wa- 
ter, proteins, and small amounts 
of fats, carbohydrates, mineral 
salts, hormones, vitamins, and 
enzymes. Plasma makes up about 
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INSULATION 


A scientific principle says that 
if you take any substance having 
a high melting point and heat it 
sufficiently high, you can obtain 
light. The higher the tempera- 
ture, the brighter and whiter 


the light will be. 


HENRY GOULD 


The Electric Light Bulb 


The 


amount of electricity consumed 











Dr. 


activities, 





To help you with your classroom science 


Blackwood 


will present this science page each month. 





and Dr. Gould 








55 per cent of the blood volume. 
The cellular parts make up about 
45 per cent. 

The average person has be- 
tween 27 and 30 trillion red cells. 
They are produced in the red 
bone marrow, and live about 120 
days before they are replaced. 

White cells, which safeguard 
the body against infection, are 
much less numerous. There is 
normally only 1 white cell to ev- 
ery 700 red cells. 

Scientists have now worked out 
ways to separate from the whole 
blood various parts (or fractions) 
which can be used for special 
purposes as medicine. 


Medical Uses 


To aid accident victims—Per- 
sons in accidents may lose large 


quantities of blood. ‘Transfusions 
of whole blood are used to re- 
place that which has been lost. 
Transfusion is the transfer of blood 
into the veins. When a person is 
severely burned he usually 
blood plasma and develops ane- 
mia. A blood transfusion wil! 
place this lost plasma and badly 
needed blood proteins. 

To fight anemia—Anemia is a 
condition in which the blood has 
too few red cells. One tyne of 
anemia occurs when the cells of 
the bone marrow do not manu- 
facture red fast enough. 
Transfusions are used to supply 
the necessary red cells. 

To relieve shock—Shock results 


kc SCS 


re- 


cells 


from severe physical injuries, 
blows, or wounds.’ It is a condi- 
tion of Continued on page 69) 


SOME BLOOD FUNCTIONS and their medical use 
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To obtain light by electricity, 
the above scientific principle is 
put to practical use. The fila- 
ment in an electric light bulb is 


made of tungsten because it has You can demonstrate the op- 
a very high melting point (ap- eration of the electric light bulb 
proximately 6100°F.). Thetung- by making your own. Use in- 
sten is drawn into a very fine  sulated copper wire to connect 
wire and coiled to increase the three 1'4-volt dry-cell batteries 


resistance to the flow of electric- 
ity, thus producing the necessary 
heat. To prevent oxidation, and 
to retard the evaporation of the 
metal at such a high item- 
perture, the bulb is filled with 
argon and nitrogen. After be- 


ing properly sealed and insulat- 
ed, the bulb is good for approx- 
imately 


1000 burning hours. 















¢ 


Professor of Science, State Teachers College at Brockport, 


in series and to provide lead-in 
wires which you pass through a 
No. 8 two-hole rubber stopper. 
Coil a single strand of picture 
wire around a pencil. 
the pencil and spread the coiled 
wire. Attach its ends to the lead- 
in wires and insert the 
stopper into a pint milk bottle. 
The “lamp” will glow. 
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Teachers’ 


Hee 


ARTICLES for this department should not exceed 300 words. We 
prefer them typed, double-spaced, cach on a separate 8%" x 11” 


sheet. Put your name 
photograph or sample. 


Address: 
ne Instructor, Dansville, 


address on each sheet and on every 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
N.Y. 


Articles cannot be acknowk dged or returned. Items (except sea- 
sonal) not heard from in six months should be considered rejected. 

We will pay three dollars upon publication for each article used 
and an additional dollar for a photogr: uph or a drawing. 

Keep your contributions coming! 


ne 


PARTY DESK MATS 


T HIS past year my fifth grade 
made desk mats for each of 
their parties. ‘The first ones were 
made for Halloween. After that, 
the children decided to include 
desk mats as part of their party 
preparations. ‘They were made 
out of 12” x 18” pieces of news- 
print A rubbed-crayon design 
Halloween and 
Christmas: stencil designs were 
used for Valentine Day and East- 


was used for 


~~ 


MeN, 


er. ‘The mats not only gave a fes- 
tive air to the classroom, but the 
desks were protected when the 
children ate their lunch. Most 
important of all, the pupils be- 
came “design conscious.” Bright 
handkerchiefs and head scarfs 
were displayed by several chil- 
dren. One pupil commented that 
the borders made the handker- 
chiefs attractive. Another pupil 
noted the repetition of a certain 


design in a scarf. ANNA FAGERLIE 


USING COMICS 


USE good materials in the com- 
| ic section of the Sunday news- 
paper to help my poor readers in 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 
Fer instance, what could make 
the poor reader happier than to 
report on any animal or bird 
from “Trail Ways,’ by Ed Dodd. 
when the science lesson calls for 
the study of that bird or animal? 

Usually one sentence accom- 
panies each picture. The poor 
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other 
Club 


reader need not turn page after 
page in the science book, feeling 
baffled before he even begins to 
read. After his report, such ques- 
“What did $s re- 
port on tell us that our 
textbook did not tell us?” or 
“What part of *s report 
did you think was the most inter- 
esting?’ give the poor reader seli- 
confidence and the joy of hav- 
ing contributed something worth 
while. 

Serial stories such as ““The Sto- 
ry of Old Glory” can be embod- 
ied in a class book. Dramatiza- 
tions, quiz games, and debates 
could be worked out as the serial 
levelops. It can be correlated 
with similar material found in 
textbooks. 

Know the materials in your 
text and watch for newspaper 
materials to be correlated. You 
can do much for the poor reader 
and can stimulate your recitation 
periods, BESS DIXON 


tions as 


SPELLING IDEA 


NE teacher tried a visual in- 
O stead of an auditory stimu- 
lation for the test procedure in 
spelling. Each word was printed 
or written on a card in letters 
that were large enough to be seen 
At a given sig- 
nal, the word was exposed for 


across the room. 


five seconds and then it was cov- 
ered. The children were to write 
what they saw. There was no oral 
presentation. H. G. WALTERS 


HEALTH RECORD CHART 


rEcorp each child’s height 
and weight on construction- 
paper cutouts. Sometimes I use 
a tree with the slogan, “I am 
growing like a tree,” and blanks 
for notation of height and weight 
each month of the year. A can- 


dle and an exaggerated dachs- 
hund dog are other cutouts which 
have appealed to the children. 
The children like the charts and 
so do the parents. At the close 
of the school year each child has 
his own record to take home and 
keep. MARY E. RIEDY 


SPELLING BASEBALL 


D ELEGATE two pupils as team 


captains and pitchers. Name 
one team A, the other B, and as- 
sign pupils to the respective teams 
to play spelling baseball. Team 
A may bat first. As each pupil 
takes his turn at bat he hands his 
spelling text to the opposing 
pitcher, who dictates three words 
from it. If the pupil successfully 
spells orally the three words, his 


team is awarded a home run. 
Should he misspell a word, an 
out is chalked up against his 
team. Three such outs retire 
Team A. If a pupil repeats a 
letter or hesitates in the spelling 
of the words, these are counted as 
errors against him. ‘Three errors 
make one out. Keep score on the 
blackboard. Graphing the game 
results will stimulate class inter- 
est. ALFRED STANDELL 


READING GROUPS 


HE problem of giving individ- 
T ual help to the children in 
crowded classrooms is universal. 
To aid and encourage my chil- 
dren in reading, I divide my class 
into groups of about six or seven 
pupils, ‘These groups are seated 
at random about the room. A 
leader who is a good reader is 
chosen for each group. Children 
in each group are on the same 
reading level as far as possible. A 
storybook is chosen for each 
group. Each child takes a turn at 
reading a few sentences or para- 
graphs aloud. The teacher goes 
from one group to another and 
gives aid. NORA LOSHBOUGH 


HALLOWEEN TREASURE HUNT 


It's fun to go from door to door, 
\-scaring folks galore; 

When gathering things for others, 
The joy is even more. 


During the past few years, the 
Halloween practice of “trick or 
treat” has tended toward collect- 
ing clothing or canned or pack- 
aged food to send to war-ravaged 
lands. ‘The children in costume 
go from door to door with bags 


to collect the articles. To avoid 
annoying givers by repeated calls, 
the first child who calls gives the 
householder a symbol, such as the 
one illustrated, to place on his 
door when he has no further con- 
tribution to make. ‘The masquer- 
aders bring their bags of articles 
to a central location where the 
items are sorted and packed for 
shipment. The children are treat- 
ed to a movie. CATHERINE URBAN 














When your helpful hoard has vanished 
Just put me on the door, 

And prowling ghosts and goblins 

Will have to hunt some more. 
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Ever since 
ectograph was a pup 
I've been putting up 
with this... 
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I've found a new, 


completely clean way 
to make copies” 




















A. B. DICK AZOGRAPH 


—the newest and easiest 





-the fastest and lowest cost duplicating process 


—with positive cleanliness 





For teachers—Seat work— Lesson sheets— Maps— 
Project material— Examinations— Instructions — 
Supplementary material—Programs—Letters to 


parents—Song sheets— Music—Classroom papers. 


For principals—Schedules— Notices—PTA letters— 
Forms— Reports— Assignments— Programs. 


For superintendents — Bulletins— Notices— 
Announcements— Reports— Requests for bids— 





Post card mailings—Graphs— Forms—Specifications. 
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Simply place a piece of mas- 
ter paper on a ciean, non- 
staining AZ OGRAPH trans- 

© fer sheet—or use an 
AZOGRAPH master unit. 
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Colo These aArunmata 
+ 
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@ Or draw—or rule. 








Finally attach the master to 
an A. B. DICK AZOGRAPH 
duplicator and produce 

e clear, easy-to-read copies. 









Then type just as you do Or write with a bali-point pen 
e normally. e orpencil. 
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The clean AZOGRAPH ma- 


terial is transferred to the Errors or mistakes are no 
back of the paper to form a problem. Simply erase and 
e master. e correct them. 







Every operation ciean— Now turn the page for infor- 
y clean. There is mation about the hand-oper- 
no stain—no smear—no ated and electric A. B. DICK 






e smudge. e AZOGRAPH duplicators. 











The A. B. DICK AZOGRAPH Duplicators 


Easy to learn—easy to operate— 
Operating and maintenance instructions are 
mounted permanently on the receiving trays. 
All controls and on-off positions are clearly 
marked. Masters attach with the flick of a 
lever. Calibrated scales provide for accurate 
settings. Receiving trays adjust to paper 
size. Autornatic roll type feed handles sub. 
16 paper to card stock. 


Fast—Here are “‘always-ready”’ duplicators 


Both machines are designed for use with A 


A. B. DICK COMPANY 
5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 371, Iilinois 


Without obligation 


() Arrange demonstration of ALOGRAPH—the completely new 
and clean development in MODERN duplicating. 


C) Send information about AZOGRAPH—the completely new 
and clean development in MODERN duplicating. 


Name Position 


School 
Address 


City_—____ 


im 


because little ‘‘make-ready”’ time is required. 
Feed table capacity of the hand-operated 
model is approximately 200 sheets of paper. 
Electric machine produces 100 copies per 
minute—has a feed table capacity of 500 
sheets of paper. 


Low cost—Breaker bar and retainer pads 
assure single-sheet feeding. Automatically 
controlled moistening system eliminates fluid 
waste and master waste—saves retyping. 


ZOGRAPH and spirit (direct process) supplies 


Mail coupon for information and/or demonstration 





A. B. DICK, 6% and AZOGRAPH are registered trademarks of A. B. Dick Company. 
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LAPEL PINS 


A bright lapel pin would look 
nice on your winter coat. First make 
a design. It may be an animal, a toy, 
or just a free design shape. Trace the 
design on cloth, oilcloth, paper, or 
fur. Cut two pieces exactly the same 
size and paste, glue, or sew them 
together. A simple sewing stitch 
may be used but make your stitches 
neatly. If you put a little absorbent 
cotton between the two pieces of 
material or paper, the pin will have 
a slight bulge and look as if it were 
a stuffed object. 

A small safety pin must then be 
sewed on the wrong side of the de- 
sign. Why not make pins for your 
friends? Bertha Eleeda Malcolm 


INITIALGRAMS 


Initialgrams are fun to make up. 
You just take a word and say some- 
thing about it so that the first 
letters of what you say spell that 
word. For example, if you take 
the word gas and describe it with 
“gets autos started,” you have an 
initialgram because the first letters 
spell gas. Here are a few more. Fow 
the word bad, “behaves as devil’’; 
bomb, “bursts on many buildings’’; 
air, “atmosphere in room”; hare, 
“has a rabbit’s expression.”” Got the 
idea? Try some of your own and use 
longer words. Boris Randolph 


GIRLS and BOYS 


SAWDUST ANIMALS 


Animal silhouettes may be made 
with cardboard and colored saw- 
dust. Mix tempera paint with water, 
spread it over the sawdust, and stir 
well. Spread the sawdust on a news- 
paper to dry. 

Cut out of cardboard an animal 
outline. Spread glue on its surface 
and sprinkle liberally with the col- 
ored sawdust. Allow the glue to 
dry and your animal is finished. You 
can use either zoo, circus, or farm 
animals. Marguerite L. Lodge 


HALLOWEEN IN STORY LAND 


These storybook people were each 
frightened by something. If you 
wanted to scare them on Halloween 
night, which of the things in the 
second column would you pretend 
to be? 

1. Little Miss Muffett 

2. Goldilocks 
Cinderella 
Three Little Pigs 
Peter Rabbit 
Little Black Sambo 
The Gingerbread Boy 
Three Blind Mice 
Chicken Little 
People of Hamelin 
Wicked Old Fox 

rats 

Mr. McGregor 

spider 

the falling sky 

Big Bad Wolf 

Three Bears 
Stepmother and sisters 
tigers 
farmer’s wife 
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Rosalie Doss 


Under the Stars and Stripes —Hawaiian Islands 
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1778: WHEN CAPTAIN JAMES COOK, 
DISCOVERED THE ISLANDS, HAWAIIANS 
TREATED HIM AS A GOD. LATER HE 
WAS KILLED IN BATTLE. 


















» 
18/0: KING KAMEHAMEHA CONQUERED 
THE OTHER ISLAND KINGS AND BECAME 
RULER OF HAWAII. 








~~ 
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IN THE MIDDLE 1800'S THE ISLAND ee 
BECAME A SUPPLY PORT FOR NEW 3 
ENGLAND WHALING VESSELS. 





EGG BOX PITCHBALL 


Here’s an easily made game to 
play on a stormy afternoon. All you 
need is a papier-mache egg box, the 
kind which holds a dozen eggs. With 
a colored crayon or ink put a num- 
ber at the bottom of each cup, run- 
ning from one to twelve consecu- 
tively. A small rubber ball just large 
enough to fit into the holes, or even 
marbles, may be used to pitch and 
score. 

Put the box on the floor with the 
cover laid back flat. Each player 
stands about ten or fifteen feet away 
and attempts to toss the ball or the 
marble into a cup, each having four 
tries. Add the scores. The player 
who first reaches one hundred is the 
winner. Edward B. Tunstead 

















STORIES ABOUT HAWAII 


These books will tell you more 
about Hawaii and its people. 
Henry, M.: Hawaii in Story and Pic- 

tures (A. Whitman). 

Li, Ling-ai: Children of the Sun in 

Hawaii (Heath). 

O’Neill, H.: Picture Story of Hawaii 

(McKay). 

Pratt, H.: In Hawaii (Scribner). 
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MILITARY BASES, LARGE PINEAPPLE AND . 
SUGAR FARMS, AND HUGE CATTLE RANCHES. 
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OCTOBER CROSSWORD 





7. END of A PRayveR 
S. SHAT Fon“ inNFLWENZA. 


10 6. BARTAENWARE CUPS 


IS. WHAT A FISH SWIMS WITH. 
i. A MALE 
2. TAGREPORE. 


Virginia Gifford 


13. ORGAN OF GMB... 


MAKE YOUR OWN DUMBBELLS 


We wanted some dumbbells for 
our playground. We brought some 
coffee tins and some broom handles. 
Then we mixed cement and filled 
half of the coffee cans. While the 
mixture was damp we forced the 
end of a broom handle sawed in two 
into each filled can and let the han- 
dle dry in the cement, making sure 
it was straight up and down. When 
the cement hardened, we filled the 
other cans and thrust the other end 
of the broom handles in that cement 
to harden. Lucille Campbell 


HALLOWEEN PUZZLE 


You can make nine words about 
Halloween fun by using each letter 
in the word Halloween and build- 
ing another word around it. 

1, ----H Broomstick rider 
2. -A-- Wear this to cov- 
er your face 

Color of a Hal- 
loween cat 

Fruit you bob for 
on Halloween 

A sheeted Hallow- 
een spook 

Wise old bird with 
big eyes 

Ring this on Hal- 
loween 

This and black are 
Halloween colors 
Make this into a 
jack-o’-lantern 

Rosalie W. Doss 


by «Bin 
& wdak- 
5 ea@es 


+. - 
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WITCHES’ RACE 


Stretch five strings between the 
legs of chairs. At a given signal, the 
contestants, each with an unshelled 
peanut balanced on the blade of a 
knife, start to race, stepping over 
the strings to their goal. The first 
one to reach goal without dropping 
the peanut wins. Eddith Haggard 


GAMES FOR APPLE WEEK 


Apple Week is the last week in 
October. Play these games then. 

How Many Apples?—Pass around 
a paper sack filled with apples. The 
neck of the sack should be tied. On 
a slip of paper, each player writes 
the number of apples he believes are 
in the sack. Collect the papers. The 
winner is he who has the exact an- 
swer or the one closest to it. 

Musical Apples—You will need 
one paper apple fewer than the num- 
ber of players. Make a circle of the 
apples on the floor. While music 
plays, everyone walks around out- 
side of the circle. When the music 
stops, everyone tries to stand on an 
apple. The player who misses is out 
of the game. Take one apple away 
each time. Ida M. Pardue 





The Riddle Box 


2 What did the hole 
rae tell the doughnut? 


> 


Who was the smallest man in 
history? 
> 
What is the difference between 
the North and South Poles? 
> 


What does the buffalo on the 


nickel stand for? 











ANSWERS TO QUIZZES 
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NOTES FROM Aual Grace 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

Are any of you planning plays or 
parties for Halloween? Lucifer, my 
cat Agnes’ husband, is in a Hallow- 
een play, so he’s quite a celebrity 
these days. He has no lines to speak 
(or miaow), but Agnes and I both 
think he’ll do very well as the witch’s 
cat. He goes around practicing his 
best “scary”? look all the time. In 
fact, one of his cat friends down the 
street has become just a little afraid 
of him, and scampers back into her 
yard when he slinks down the street. 

We almost had a new addition to 
the family recently, a collie puppy 
named Tippy. We kept her for about 
a week, and her fur was as soft as 
Marshmallow’s. Marshmallow, you 
know, is the rabbit member of our 
family. However, we decided that 
Tippy would be happier back on the 
farm, especially when she gets larger, 
so we returned her. She was a lot of 
fun, and we all hated to see her go. 

Here’s a Halloween poem for you 
to enjoy. 


HALLOWEEN FUN 


Tang of cider in the air, 
Spooks and goblins everywhere, 
Caldrons bubbling in the night, 
Jack-o’-lanterns burning bright, 
Gypsies stirring steaming brew. 
On the fences black cats mew. 
Bats in darkened corners hide. 
Lurid witches broomsticks ride. 
Skulls and crossbones act as 
hosts 
To rows and rows of stately 
ghosts. 
That’s Halloween! 


Affectionately, 


Fart Grae 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

I have a pony named Willie. He 
is very gentle and even gives my 
cocker spaniel, Blacky, rides on his 
back. 


Fern Curtis 


Bruce McNamara, Maine 


That sounds like a lot of fun, 
Bruce. Do you have a picture that 
you could send? 





We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Two dollars or more is paid 
for each item that is used except 
riddles, for which one dollar each 
is paid. Manuscripts (except season- 
al) not heard from in six months 
should be considered rejected. Those 
with stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 




















A Great American— 
Teddy Roosevelt 


(Continued from page 34) 


scientific career you'll have to aban- 
don some of the enjoyment that mon- 
ey can give you. Can you agree to 
that?” 

At this point, Teedie was convinced 
that science would be his life work. 
Even at Harvard University he con- 
tinued his interest in jars of pickled 
toads and salamanders. On one oc- 
casion he caused a near panic in a 
streetcar when he dropped a box of 
live lobsters that squirmed in every 
direction down the aisle between the 
kicking feet. 

Before finishing his college days, 
Teedie Roosevelt met a young lady 
named Alice, and he decided to marry 
her. And, he also astonished his friends 
by announcing that he would become 
a lawyer, 


The Man 


As young Roosevelt became _inter- 
ested in being a lawyer, he also be- 
came interested in the political busi- 
ness of the day. His friends warned 
him, “Don't monkey with politics. It’s 
a dirty business, and not for gentle- 
men.” The professional politicians 
who ran the government from the lo- 
cal to the national level gave about 
the same advice to “Teddy,” as he 
became known; but they revised the 
second statement, warning him that 
“gentlemen are not welcome.” 

But Teddy was determined. “If we 
were at war, I would not think of hir- 
ing somebody to do the shooting for 
me. Well, I intend to do my own 
shooting in the dirty war of politics. 
Perhaps I may be able to clean up 
some of the dirt,” he told friends and 
associates on repeated occasions. The 
party bosses did not hide their laugh- 
ter as they looked at this rich young 
man with the eyeglasses, the evening 
dress, and the Harvard accent. They 
were even heard to say, “What a 
dude! Look at the way he combs his 
hair, and listen to the way he talks!” 

But they soon were impressed by 
the young man’s record when he be- 
gan to win elections. In 1881, he was 
elected to the New York Assembly 
and he was only twenty-three years 
old. He made a name for himself 
under Governor Grover Cleveland for 
his interest in civil service reform 
And in 1884 he extended his interest 
to national political questions and 
cdmpaigns. His rise in politics would 
probably have continued its swift pace 
had it not been for two deaths within 
twenty-four hours—his wife and _ his 
mother. 

As soon as possible, he left New 
York, and purchased a ranch in North 
Dakota on the Little Missouri River 
For two years he enjoyed the compar- 
ative solitude of his ranch, and the 
opportunity to spend as much time as 
he desired in open country, hunting, 
fishing, riding, and hiking. But even 
here, he had to prove himself among 
strangers. First of all, there were the 
glasses which earned him the name, 
“Four Eyes,” especially since they 
were the “pinch nose” type. Then, 
they laughed at his accent and man- 
ner of speaking, which were different 
from the often unschooled speech of 
the cowhand or hunter of the area 
There are many stories of how he 
gained their respect either with the fist 
or a gun when occasion warranted. 

When he finally returned to New 
York City, he again plunged into polli- 
tics. For a time, he was in Washing- 
ton as a member of the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission under both 
Harrison’s and Cleveland’s adminis- 
trations. Then, he distinguished him- 
self as president of the New York City 








Police Board. Later, he was named ers, to name a few. Teddy Roosevelt's Even though the politicians admired 


Assistant Secretary of the Navy by success at San Juan Hill, Cuba, and | his vote-getting, they were often em 
President McKinley. But the event resulting popularity, made him a likely bittered by his manner, his  back- 
which did the most to make the name candidate for governor of New York ground, and his statements. It was a 
Teddy Roosevelt known throughout in the elections which came up soon politician, T. C. Platt, who is reported 
the United States began with the sink- after. to have suggested that Roosevelt be 





ing of the battleship “Maine” in Ha- On the night of the election, he nominated for vice-president of the 
vana Harbor on February 15, 1898. warned his family, “Don’t disturb me | United States. In that capacity, there 
Resigning his Navy post, he organized tonight with any telegrams. If I’m | would be virtually four years of si 
the First U.S. Volunteer Cavalry, elected I'll know it in the morning, | lence, and perhaps the public would 
which later became famous as the and if I'm defeated, I don’t want to | forget him. Then, it was hoped, they 
Rough Riders. They represented all know it any sooner.” But at two it | could shelve him forever. Later, when 
sections of the country, and all types the morning he was aroused by his the votes were counted, and Teddy 
of people—cowboys, Indian fighters, Oyster Bay neighbors, and cheered for | had won the vice-presidency, another 
sheriffs, gamblers, athletes, and bank- his success in the campaign. Continued on page 85 





AN ELEMENTARY 


INTRODUCTION 
TO 


LPAPER SCULPTURE 
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YOU ASKED FOR IT! 


Paper Sculpture Lessons for Grade School Classes 


Here’s the teaching aid you’ve been waiting for... 


An Elementary Introduction To Paper Sculpture! 


Teachers all over the country have asked for it to 
help them teach grade school children to make 
Three-Dimensional objects with paper! 

Ten different lessons, designed by teachers for 
classroom use, are now available in special bound 
form to acquaint you with this new teaching aid. 
Each lesson has easy-to-follow instructions telling 
how to cut, fold, and assemble the designs. A color- 
ful illustration with each suggests possible coloring 
schemes. 

An Elementary Introduction To Paper Sculpture 
was created because a survey of elementary schools 
showed there was a great interest in Paper Sculp- 
turing but a surprising lack of information and 
materials for it. Teachers believe that Paper Sculp- 
turing will help children develop in many different 
ways, Cutting, folding, and curling paper improves 





THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY 


Bridgeport 1, Connecticut * Bedford P. Q. Canada 
World's Largest Manufacturer of Scissors and Shears 
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children’s coordination and dexterity; assembling 
the lessons stimulates orderly thinking. And tests 
have shown children really enjoy Paper Sculpturing 
... it challenges their imagination and offers a new 
means of self-expression. 

These lessons are available in two forms: (1) \ 
Ten Lessons bound together with gay, full color 
cover. (2) Each lesson packaged individually for 
classroom use—50 sheets per package. They can be 
purchased from leading school supply distributors 
everywhere. 

Mail this coupon today with 50 cents for your 
copy of An Elementary Introduction To Paper 
Sculpture. See for yourself how much fun and 
learning there is in Paper Sculpturing. 





Gentlemen: Please send me —_copies of An Elementary 
Introduction To Paper Sculpture. I enclose 50c for ‘ 
each copy. 


Name el 
School = — 
Address _ 
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Now you can put new flair and 
spark into your art work, dis- 
plays, group demonstrations and 
chalk talks with these 
liquid-fire crayons". The perfect 


new 


answer to the busy teacher and 
platform performer who wants 
forceful and dramatic results! 


ITS A HiT— 
WITH HARLEQUIN ARTS! 


Here is the answer for inexpen- 
sive theatrical effects . . . works 
like magic with Prang Powder 
Tempera for stage crafts, display 
props, backgrounds, murals, pa- 
pier 
dreds of other creative activities. 


mache, puppets and hun- 


EASY TO USE 


’ , ” 
These big | x x 


square sturdy 


3” 
sticks are soft and blend freely on 


paper, wood or fabric. 


THEY REALLY SING OUT! 


Use with black or blue light for more 
Remarkable bril- 
artificial 


arresting effects 


liance in ordinary day of 


light too! 


BE BRIGHT— 
TALK BETTER WITH CHALK! 


Ask your favorite dealer for a demonstra- 


tion or write for colorful folder, ‘ideas Come 


to Life”’ 


Dept. 1-56 








MERICAN CRAYON compen ‘ 


f 


me 





THE 








COST OF EDUCATION 


pu next time your friends com- 
plain to you about the high 








cost of education and the resulting 
high remind them 
that an eight hundred 
million dollars was spent on liquor 
by ¢ This liquor 
bill dwarfs Canadian educa- 
tion costs and should prove to be 


taxation, just 


estimated 


anadians last year 
our 


an excellent argument-ender, 


YOUNG CANADA LISTENS 


puis is the time of that the 

Canadian Broadcasting Corpo- 
its excellent 
of school broadcasts. Over a period 
school radio broad- 


yeal 


ration resumes series 


ol many years, 
casts have proven to be one of the 
best media for enriching the school 
program because of their simplic- 
A good brochure, 
and 


mate- 


ity ol operation 
radio lessons 
giving valuable background 
rial, may be obtained upon appli- 
cation to Mr. Rex Lambert, Direc- 
Educational _ Department, 
Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, 354 Jarvis St., Toronto, On- 
tario, 


describing the 


tor ol 


EDUCATION WEEK 


xr month American teachers 


+‘ celebrate Education Week and 
Canadian teachers will be plan- 
ning their Education Week activi- 
ties lor March celebration. 

Art Teacher Sample of Prince- 
ton, British Columbia, made the 
whole town conscious of Education 
Week by arranging with the local 


hardware man to have four art pu- 
a four-panel mural on a 
four-by-twelve-foot covered 
asbestos building paper. 
aided in 
large citizens 
youthful artists and 


pils make 
screen 
with gray 
An advance notice 


drawing a 


press 
crowd 
to obst rve the 


at the same time to be reminded 
of the work of the schools and Ed- 
ucation Week. This demonstra- 
tion of painting or other school ac- 


windows may be 
Canadian teachers who 
to plan ways of 


Week in 


tivities in store 
useful to 
will be meeting 
publicizing Education 


March of 1955. 


INTERCHANGE OF TEACHERS 
4 Mae Ontario Department of Edu- 

cation interchange 
of teachers in order to promote na- 
tional and international good will 
and understanding and to broaden 
teachers’ interests and their knowl- 


encourages 





INSTRUCTOR, 


educational methods. Ex- 
changes to other provinces in Can- 


edge of 


ada. England. Wales, Northern 
Ireland, and the United States 
may be arranged. In some years as 


| many as sixty Ontario teachers 


October 1954 





=. Spotlight on ———— | 


_ Canadian Schools 


s© JOHN HENRY PEPPER — = — 


Teacher, Eighth Grade, Essex Senior School, 
Toronto, Ontario 


have been on exchange. Applicants 
must have had at least five years of 
successful teaching experience, be 
in sound health, and be at least 
twenty-five years of age. The up- 
per age limit is forty-five years, but 
consideration 1s in special 
cases, to applicants who are some- 
what over that age. Each exchange 
teacher is paid by his own school 
year olf exchange, 
and the usual deductions are made 
for superannuation contributions 
and income tax. The teacher pays 
his own traveling expenses. Appli- 
cation forms from Ontario teachers 
should be submitted before the end 
of January to the Interchange Of- 
fice for Ontario Teachers, Depart- 
Education, Parliament 
Toronto, Ontario. <A 
note in their own 
provincial department of education 
will bring similar information to 
teachers in other provinces. 


given, 


board during the 


ment of 
Buildings, 
to the same office 


BEAVERBROOK AWARDS 
F™ New Brunswick teachers will 

be awarded overseas teachers’ 
scholarships by the Right Honour- 
able Lord Beaverbrook this year. 
The awards provide for one year 
of studies at the University of Lon- 
don, traveling expenses during the 
academic year, and travel within 
the United Kingdom. An addi- 
tional grant of five hundred dollars 
will be paid to each scholar by the 
Provincial Department of Educa- 
One condition of award is a 
written undertaking to teach in 
New Brunswick for a period of at 
after termination of 


tion. 


least two vears 


the scholarship. Mr. R.A. Tweedie, 
Director, Bureau of Information 
and Tourist Travel, Fredericton, 


can supply application forms and 


more information upon request. 


BRITISH TEACHERS 


Mo than one hundred teachers 

from Britain are starting their 
second month as Canadian teach- 
ers in the elementary schools of 
Ontario. These fully quali- 
fied, experienced were 
brought to 
shortage by the 


new, 

teachers 
alleviate the teacher 
Ontario Depart- 
ment of Education in co-operation 
with the Boards of Education and 
the Teachers’ Federation. Now that 
they are settling down into their 
routines we hope they all 
find their new jobs and colleagues 
congenial. We warmly welcome 
them and sincerely trust that they 
will make a worth-while contri- 
bution to the schools and to the 
communities that they We 
would be pleased to hear from 
any of these new teachers and 
learn of their experiences as new 
Canadians, 


SC hool 


serve. 














center your 
entertainment in 


ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER cw vor 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER GUIDED TOUR 
AND OBSERVATION ROOF 


The one hour Guided Tour gives you a 
comprehensive view of the exciting 
highlights of this city within a city. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER RESTAURANTS 
Enjoy food from any nation—and at 
any price—in the diversified Union 
News Restaurants of Rockefeller Center. 


RA™!O CITY MUSIC HALL 
The world’s largest indoor theatre, with 
its top motion pictures and fabulous 
stage shows, is a New York must. 

NBC GUIDED TOUR 
See the behind-the-scenes workings of 
your favorite radio and TV shows on 
this wonderful one hour tour. 

For free ills. folder write Dept. R, 

Radio City Sta.,.322 W. 52 St., N 


Box 491, 
Y. 19 











Min-O-Frames—the new popular miniature picture frames. 
Each smoothly sanded bassweod Min-O-Frame is com 
plete with easel for desk or table use. Colors beautifully. 
A personalized gift of distinctive value when combined 
with a photo or snapshot. 
Two sizes: No. §20—3's" dia. No. 522—5% “dia. 

. .88e . 





Colorful Crafts oe pier many attract 
ive items ot ye for d ting. Free to 


72:0-P CRAFT 60° 








SANDUSKY, OHIO 


Good Tews! 


For teachers who grade conscientiously 
THE E-Z GRADER 
drastically simplifies grading 


This simple, ingenious slide-chart gives 
the right grade instantly for any grading 
problem. 
NO FIGURING NECESSARY 
End all arguments with doubting pupils 
Assign any number of questions 
Available exclusively by mail order— 
Price $1.00 postpaid. 
Send Now! Utter Delight Guaranteed 


The E-Z Grader Company, Dept. | 
3001 Corydon Road Cleveland 18, Ohio 








Discover Washington: 


AOU UO UUs | 
. with your ENTIRE class! Jr. 1 
Tour-Guide of your Nation's Capital 
takes your 6 to 10 year olds on an 
instructive, imaginary trip visiting | 
the important and historic sights in | 
Washington. A stimulating and en- 
tertaining auxiliary to your texts with 


y— — large illustrations, 28 pp., in color. 4 
PICTRO-CHROME PUBL. CO., INC.— Dept. TI | 
1428 YOU ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 9, 0.C 

| Send | single copy 25¢; [} 25 copies $5; | 

1 50 copies $9; 100 copies $15 

| Check, cash of money order encl 
Nome 

] Address I 

’ City Stote 1 














Treetop High 
(Continued from page 46) 


he said. “I can see the courthouse 
spire.” 

Larry leaned over the railing and 
looked down. “Hey, you! Don't you 
come up here,” he yelled at his sister 
Beth, who stood below with one foot 
on the first step. 

“Please, Larry, just for a minute,” 
the girl pleaded. 

“No!” Larry said bluntly. “That's 
final. Now you go away and play. 
This is my birthday, not yours.” 

“Kind of a rough way to treat your 
sister,” Spike observed. 

“Girls make me tired,” Larry com- 
plained. “Always trying to butt into 
everybody’s business.” 

Larry opened a case which hung 
from his shoulder by a strap and re- 
moved a pair of binoculars. “Birth- 
day gift,” he explained, handing them 
to Spike. “Take a looksee—” 

“Keen,” said Spike, taking the 
glasses. “But I thought you were get- 
ting a horse this year.” 

Larry shook his head sadly. “I sort 
of thought so too, now that we live 
out here, but Dad said ‘too much 
money,’ and ‘no place to keep him.’ 
I had to settle for the glasses.” 

Larry took the glasses now. 
“There’s Cliff Peveley’s barn.” He 
pointed into the distance. “And there 
are the horses in the lot,” he said 
wistfully. 

Spike glanced again. “Look like 
good horses,” he commented. 

“I go over sometimes,” Larry said, 
“and Cliff lets me ride. Pretty good 
man, that Cliff.” 

Larry and Spike went to the house 
for army blankets. “Are you 
you'll be all right sleeping up there?” 
Larry’s mother asked anxiously. 

“Sure, Mom, we'll be O.K.,” Larry 
assured her. 

As the boys settled down on the 
blankets that evening they were star- 
tled when someone’s head appeared. 
Beth had come quietly up the steps 
to the tree house. 

“I told you Larry began crossly. 

“Here!” Beth extended a package 
wrapped in wax paper. “Mom said 
you might want some of your birthday 
cake and apples to lunch on.” 

“Thanks,” Larry said gruffly. “Now, 
go on down.” 

Beth took one look around and went 
back down the steps. 

“Just like a girl,” Larry complained. 
“Think up excuse to get up 
here.” 

“I’m glad she came,” 
munching the cake. 

Larry finished his cake and then 
opened the pocket of his light jacket 
and dropped the apple inside. 

Larry didn’t know how long he had 
slept but suddenly he was wide-awake 
“You awake, Spike?” he asked. 

“Yep, guess I am,” Spike replied 
sleepily. 

Larry rolled over and then sat up. 
“Light as day,” he commented. “I 
always wondered what it looked like 
in the top of a tree in the middle of 
the night.” 

Spike sat up too. Larry reached for 
his binoculars and stood up against 
the railing of the tree house looking 
out over the country. “I can see ev- 
erything clearly.” 

“Let me look.” Spike took the 
glasses. “Yep, there’s Cliff Peveley’s 
barn just like this afternoon.” Sud- 
denly he handed the glasses back to 
Larry. “Look! Look!” he said. “Do 


sure 


some 


Spike said, 


you see what I see?” 
Larry looked again. 
It’s smoke!” he 
excitement. 
of the barn.” 
from the blankets. 


“It’s flames! 
was breathless with 
“That’s fire coming out 

He untangled his feet 
“Come on, Spike. 











Let’s ride our bikes over there quick. 
That barn’s full of horses.” 

Larry and Spike came down the 
steps two at a time. Spike dashed for 
his bike, still standing against the 
maple, and Larry grabbed his from 
near the back steps. 

They had never ridden their bicy- 
cles so hard before but still it seemed 
a long time before they turned into 
the lane that led to Mr. Peveley’s. 

Spike jumped off his bicycle and 
ran to the back door. Larry made a 
beeline toward the barn. He tugged 
at the latch that held the wide door 





shut, and then jerked the doors open. 
Smoke rushed out at him and here 
and there were spurts of flame. He 
heard the animals and stepped back 
just in time to avoid being hit as Old 
Ned dashed through the door, fol- 
lowed by the other horses. 

Mr. Peveley came running out, 
dressing as he came. He counted the 
horses. “Thank goodness they got out,” 
he said. “There’s Ned, Mollie, Black 
Star, and Maude.” 

Just then Maude wheeled and left 
the barn lot at top speed, dashing 
back into the open door of the barn. 











“Maude! Maude! Come out of 
there, you fool horse,” Cliff Peveley 
called frantically. “She’s got a colt in 
there,” Mr. Peveley explained to the 
boys. “It’s tied up in the back stall.” 

Larry looked through the open door. 
No, he couldn't try that. He ran 
around the barn and peered in the 
windows. At the back window he 
heard Maude’s anxious whinnies. 

Pushing the window open, Larry 
pulled himself a short distance off the 
ground and crawled through. He land- 
ed in soft straw. 

‘(Continued on page 84 


Where elce does quality 


mean co much? 


























COPYRIGHT 1934, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


high standards of quality. 


refreshment. 


Mother knows the value of good health. That’s why she 
wants everything the family eats and drinks to meet 


Like four generations of Americans she chooses 
Coca-Cola as her favorite soft drink — serves it to her 
family — offers it to guests when hospitality calls for 


Mother trusts its quality with good reasons — for Coke 
is pure as sunlight. The water that goes into Coca-Cola 
is treated and made neutral to taste to protect the delicate 


flavor of the drink. 


Choice ingredients from the world’s markets are tested 
for taste, strength and purity. Indeed, each frosty bottle 
of Coca-Cola is “a biend of good things from nine 


sunny climes.” 


Coke is everyone’s refreshment — at home or at work, 


Have a Coke today. 





at gatherings of friends, on the playgrounds of the nations. 


IT HAD TO BE GOOD TO GET WHERE IT IS 


“COKE” 16 A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 
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Sunshine’ Proved Plan to 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


T heusands of school classes have 
“struck it rich" with the winning 
Sunshine Plan to EARN MONEY 
for class activities, for equipment 
and many special projects. Sun- 
shine offers the easy way—the 
quick and friendly way to RAISE 
MONEY! 


Build Funds Easily Selling 
EXCLUSIVE 


SUNSHINE 


QUALITY 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


The Nationally Famous 
Christmas Card Assortment 
s @ beautiful box assort 
ment that sells on sight 
The striking values offered 
n these quality Sunshine 
Cards mean quick 


BIG PROFITS for your 
Class! 


21 =. $1 


Sunshine has many other exclusive 


Cords and 
Envelopes 


A 

items to spark your fund-raising 
campaign: Varied Christmas box 
assortments, Religious Cards, Gift 
Wraps, Everyday Cards, Station- 
ery, etc. 
Start TODAY! Mail the coupon 
and we shall send you the ready- 
to-work details, with instructions 
on the Sunshine Fund Raising 
Plan and samples of Sunshine 
Cards on approval. 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, Inc. 
Dept. 18-10 Springfield 1, Mass. 


No risk or investment is 
required of your class 


YOU SEND NO MONEY! 


Pees ee eS SS8SSSSS82888S8S2S822S28228 


f 
'° 


Sunshine Art Studios, Inc., Dept. 1S-10 
Springfield |, Mass. 


Send me at once the complete details 


Schools and samples on approval. 


NAME 


: ADDRESS 


te 
' CITY 


te 


ZONE..... STATE 


" 
' 
' 
' 
, 
' 
' 

the Sunshine Fund Raising Plan for | 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
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Our School Fair 


NELDA KURTZ 


Teacher, Orchard Grove School, Kewaskum, Wisconsin 


Fo part of our natural science 

work a few years ago we were 
using a radio program broadcast 
weekly by the Wisconsin School of 
the Air. As a follow-up activity for 
a lesson on grains, the manual that 
accompanied the program listed a 
corn show. This gave us an idea; 
we planned a “Corn and Potato 
Show.” 

It was from this activity that the 
idea for our Orchard Grove School 
Fair originated. This is patterned 
after a county fair and is planned 
and executed by the pupils with 
the teacher’s help and guidance. 

A premium list is prepared by 
the pupils. This is a listing of items 
to be shown at the fair. Exhibits 
usually include the following. 

1. Vegetables—varieties of pota- 
toes: sweet corn, and others. 

2. Fruit—many different varieties 
of apples. 

3. Corn—field corn, popcorn. 

+. Flowers—bouquets of garden 
flowers. 

5. Art 
work. 

6. Collections—labeled 
tractively displayed. 

7. Craft work—homemade 
homemade games. 

8. Novelty—best animal or figure 
made from fruits and vegetables. 

9. Sx rapbooks. 

On the afternoon before the fair 
the exhibits are brought in, tagged 
with the pupil’s name, and ar- 
ranged attractively. The exhibits 


Any kind of original art 
and at- 


toys, 


are judged the following afternoon. 
Our local county agent has always 
been kind enough to do this for us. 
All worthy entries are given ratings 

excellent (blue ribbon), good 

red ribbon), and fair (white rib- 
bon The rating of each exhibit 
is explained. 

After the judging is completed, 
a short program is presented, We 
have used movies, slides, and mu- 
sical numbers for our programs 
Then refreshments are served. 

Much of the work is carried out 
by committees. The Premium Book 
Committee prepares the list of ex- 
hibits, compiles the list in pamphlet 
form, makes a list of rules govern- 
ing the fair which are included in 
the pamphlet, prepares enough 
pamphlets so that each family has 
one, and distributes them. 

The General Fair Committee 
sets the date, chooses the needed 
committees, sends a letter of invi- 
tation to the neighboring school, 
plans and puts up decorations, ar- 
ranges and tags exhibits, prepares 
blue, red, and white ribbons for 
awards, writes letters to the exhibit 
judge, and cleans up after the fair. 

The Program Committee ar- 
ranges some form of entertainment, 
writes letters if takes 
charge of the program. 

The Refreshment Committee de- 
cides on what refreshments will be 
served, decides how the food will 
be obtained (usually through do- 
, and does the serving. 


necessary, 


nations 


Weed Bouquets 


JUNE RYAN 


Wu on a field trip one fall, some 

children gathered samples of differ- 
ent kinds of weeds and took them back 
to their classroom where they studied 


how seeds travel. 


When the children finished their sci- 
ence lesson, the plants were so lovely and 
graceful that they hated to throw them 


away. 


So they stuck the weeds into low 


bowls and put them on the window sills 
In art class one boy pasted a bowl of 
construction paper on a large sheet of colored paper and stuck some of 


the weed stems into the bowl. 


This inspired several others. 


Thinking that the weeds lacked color, a child asked permission to spray 


them with colored paint. 


He tried it and it was successful. 


Other chil- 


dren took small tufts of white cotton, colored them with chalk. and 


tucked the bright soft strands among the seeds, 
| ished compositions were charming. 
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All agreed that the fin- 








New Kit! All Materials to Make 
8 to 10 CHRISTMAS CORSAGES 
— Only $250 


EASY TO MAKE FROM DETAILED 
INSTRUCTIONS! — SELL FAST! 


¢ <> Here is an ideal group project. New 
» low cost kit contains everythin 
needed to make § to 10 colorful an 

gay Christmas Corsages. Resell from 

50e—$1.50 ea. Includes imported pine 

cones, wire, ribbon, tinselled leaves, decorations 

.. and full instructions. Order several kits for 

group fund raising project — only $2.50 each, 

peepee. $1 extra for three made-up samples. 

XTRA: Big catalog of artificial flower and 

costume jewelry kits included FREE. Write: 


© FLOWER MATERIALS COMPANY 
229 So. Wabash Ave., Dept. 849, Chicago 4, Ill. 





To help your 
students understand 


Perhaps your students have asked 
you questions about menstruation 
...or they may be too shy to 
ask for information. 


Many teachers have found three 
Modess booklets a very good ap- 
proach to this delicate subject. 


“Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 





dered” gives pre-teen girls a clear, 
simple introduction to the subject 
of menstruation. 


” 


“Growing Up and Liking It 





explains menstruation in a teen- 
age girl’s language. Offers tips on 
health, beauty and poise. 

“It's So Much Easier When 


- - x 
You Know” answers many ques- 





tions about menstrual physiology 
and the use of tampons. 

For your free copies, write: Anne 
Shelby, Personal Products Corp.., 
Box 5464-10, Milltown, N. J. Or 


mail coupon. 





Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 
Box 5464-10, Milltown, N. J. 
Please send free 
.. booklets “Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered” 
. .booklets “Growing Up and Liking It” 
booklets “It’s So Much Easier When 
You Know” 


Name 





Street 





State 


3000 ONLY iw U.s.A.) 





—_— eee SY 








Our 3B Indian 
Trading Post 


(Continued from page 32) 


Helpful A-V Material 


Adventures with Early American In- 
dians (filmstrip, color) Stanley 
Bowmar Co., 513 W. 166th St., New 
York 32. 

American Indians (filmstrip, color) 
Stanley Bowmar Co. 

Apache Indian, The (film, b & w, and 
color) Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1. 

Art and Craft Series (filmstrips) So- 
ciety for Visual- Education, Inc., 
1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14. 

Culture of American Southwest (film- 
strip, color ) Stanley Bowmar Co. 

Hopi Indian, The (film, b & w, and 
color) Coronet Films. 

Hopi Indians Arts and Crafts (film, 
b & w, and color) Coronet Films. 

How Indians Build Canoes (film, col 
or) International Film Bureau, Inc., 
57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 

Indian Dances (film, color) Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, III. 

Navajos, The (filmstrip) Life Film- 
strips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 

Navajo Children (film 
Britannica Films, Inc. 

Navajo Country (film, color 
tional Film Bureau, Inc 

Navajo Indians of the Painted Desert 
film) Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 
DeLongpre Ave., Hollywood 28. 

North American Indians and Eskimos 
filmstrip) Stanley Bowmar Co. 

Our Friends the American Indian 
filmstrips, color) Popular Science 
Publishing Co., 353 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10. 

Painting with Sand; A Navajo Cere- 
mony (film, color) Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc. 

Pueblo Arts (film, color) International 
Film Bureau, Inc. 

Seminole Indians (film, color) Inter- 
national Film Bureau, Inc. 

Southwestern Indian Dances (film 
Association Films, Inc., 347 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 

Story of the American Indian, The 
(filmstrips, color) Educational Serv- 
ices, 1730 Eye St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C, 

Supai Indian, The (film, b & w, and 
color) Coronet Films. 


Encyclopaedia 


Interna 


What Is the United 
Nations? 
Continued from page 39) 


Security Council, and other UN agen- 
cies. The court gives advisory opin- 
ions. 


Secretariat 


The members of this staff are really 
international servants because they do 
all the administrative work which 
keeps the UN organization function- 
ing. It’s a year-round job for them in 
the 39-story United Nations Building 
on the East River, in New York. They 
administer the programs and policies 
of each agency. 


High Lights of Our UN Visit 


The date for our visit had been as- 
signed to us three months earlier by 
the Public Reception Committee, Sec- 
tion for Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions, United Nations, New York. 

There was great excitement when 
the children boarded the train for New 
York City, but the real thrill came 
when they first glimpsed the flags of 
the 60 member nations fluttering in 
the breeze as they 


building by bus from the railroad sta- 
tion, 











approached the | 


| 
; 





During their guided tour they began 
to realize the importance of their 
weeks of study. While the children 
were impressed by the simple archi- 
tecture, beautiful paintings, symbolic 
statues, and luxurious carpeting, they 
also seemed to sense the importance 
and solemnity of the place, and their 
importance as individuals who would 
be effected by the decisions which are 
made here. 


Evaluation 


If fifth-graders, at the end of a study 
of the United Nations, have learned 








some facts about its structure, and 
some comprehension of its size, and 
the areas affected by its work, they 
will have partially achieved their ob- 
jectives, 

But, it is also important that they 
should have learned something of its 
problems, to gain an appreciation of 
the work being done to gain world 
peace and security. 

If your fifth-graders understand 
that the give-and-take of classroom 
co-operation is really basic prepara- 
tion for getting along with people in 
wider circles, they will have learned a 





Not all hooky players shy away from class. 
Some of the worst offenders attend class with- 
out fail—only to get Fails on their report cards. 
They are the “‘truants” who fall behind, often 
because they had a skimpy breakfast... or 


skipped breakfast altogether. 


After ten or more hours without a bite of 
nourishment, your students need a complete 
balanced breakfast to get the most out of your 
instruction. You and Kellogg’s Early Bird 
Breakfast game can see to it that they get it. 

Get the Early Bird Breakfast game started 
in your class real soon. More than 3,000,000 
students have improved their breakfast habits 
(and their classroom behavior) with this simple 
little game—and had FUN doing it! 








valuable lesson. If you have several 


races in your classroom, you have the 
best opportunity to develop apprecia 
tion and friendship among the chil- 
dren. Through discussions, special pro 
grams, research, art painting 
dancing), and ‘reading, 
writing, dramatics), your group w 
have many useful means of learning 
about each other. 

In conclusion, a study of the United 
Nations may be marked “successful’ 
if your pupils remember that the UN 
is_ basically people 
for the benefit of all people 


music, 
lang uage 


I ; 
working together 











em NT RR IIIT cm 


who never missed a class 





morning hours. 





KELLOGG’S EARLY BIRD BREAKFAST KIT 
IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 


We will send you without cost our Early Bird Breakfast 
game kit—individual scoring cards, prize buttons, in- 
structions, classroom score card (below) seals, every 
thing you need to make your 
students brighter, easier to 
manage through the mid- 


Simply fill in the coupon on 
page 98. Send today! 
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“Breakfast is Our Business 















Having Fun—A Unit 5. Social studies.—Geography of the 


city and neighboring area, history of 







Continued from page 41 the famous places visited, apprecia- 
tion and understanding of the way 
boa onan l‘sine real money to people lived in the past and how they 


on trips, and live today 


for ba t ond pauper | lates, and pa 6. Good manners.—Learning what 
to do on a streetcar, bus, and in pub- 
\ Drawis pictures, making lic places. 

os d rating paper napkins. ' 
\f ond chythms.—Singine Culminating Activity 

. s related to recreation and doing A class of slow learners in another 

otk school was invited to attend a pro- 





gram we prepared. We sang a song 
that we made up about having fun in 
Baltimore. We read our experience 
charts and showed our pictures and 
dioramas. To represent a program on 
television—one of the ways to have 
fun at home—the children did a folk 
dance. Then my pupils served the cook- 
ies and gelatin that they had made. 
This pointed up to the fact that pre- 
paring and serving refreshments to 
guests is another way of having fun at 
home. 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS WARMLY APPROVE 















» after year in thousands of 
America’s schools, the Ivory Inspection 
Patrol continues to stimulate student in- 
terest in personal cleanliness and good 
grooming habits. The success of this time- 
tested “Cleanliness Game’’ has won the 
enthusiastic approval of both teachers and 
parents. 









When classes are divided into patrols and 

’ the gare gets under way, the pupils’ inter- 
est in daily cleanliness and good grooming 
increases surprisingly. Pupils have a real 
incentive to improve, and parents coop- 
erate by helping their children win higher 
scores. 











Order your free Ivory Inspection Patrol 
material for your classes with the coupon 
below. 







FREE MATERIAL consists of this gayly colored 
Wall Chart—20" x 26”—for posting in 
your classroom. The chart—with space for 
40 names—gives the day-by-day cleanli- 















ness record of each child for a 4-weeks’ 
period. Four kinds of stickers are provided 

stickers in the form of miniature cakes 
of Ivory Soap for perfect scores; yellow 
stickers to indicate ‘‘caution’’; red stickers 
to indicate “Stop!’’; Merit Badge stickers 
to indicate a good week’s record. Be sure to 
indicate on coupon the number of your 
pupils so that we may send you sufficient 
material for your class. 






















PROCTER & GAMBLE, EDUCATION DEPT. Xx, P. 0. BOX 599 
CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 







Please send me sufficient Ivory Inspection Patrol material 
for students. 






TEACHER'S NAME 







NAME OF SCHO 







CciTYy OR TOWN STATE 






This offer good only in United States, its possessions, and in Canada. 
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THE Ivory 
Inspection Patrol 
"Game" 








INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION 
PATROL SHEETS 


I 

In addition to the Wall Chart, there are 

' Inspection Patrol sheets, colorfully printed 
on both sides, for recording each child’s 

' score. These sheets link good grooming 

! with school and home. Most parents co- 

1 operate wholeheartedly when they are kept 

| informed of the child’s progress in clean- 

, liness habits. 

1 

i 

! 

! 








The Monkey’s Dinner Bell 


(Continued from page 34) 


and it sounded close by too,” he add- 
ed. “It made a loud bang, and if a 
bullet that size had hit the bird, it 
would have killed him. Yet there was 
no bullet hole in the bird.” 

“I think I know the answer,” re- 
plied his father. “Let’s leave the bird, 
and go in the direction that we heard 
the sound.” 

Billy's father began looking cautious- 
ly among the trees. Billy looked, too, 
expecting to see the person who had 
fired the shot. Suddenly his father 
said, “I’ve found it, and you'd better 
duck down, for this is a hot day.” 

“I don’t see anybody,” whispered 
Billy, but he followed his father’s ex- 
ample and crouched down to the 
ground. He was just in time, for sud- 
denly there was another loud sound 
like a pistol shot. 

Billy looked more bewildered than 
ever, and his father laughed. “That 
is a sandbox tree,” he said, pointing 
to the branches near by. “The natives 
in Cuba and Central America call it 
the Monkey’s Dinner Bel!.”” He reached 
up cautiously, and cut one of the seed 
pods from a limb with his knife. 
“You've studied at school about the 
many ways that plants distribute their 
seeds.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Billy. “The ma 
ple trees have land sailors that are 
carried by the wind. We collected 
dandelion and milkweed seeds too.” 

“Well,” said his father, “here is one 
of the most unusual seeds in the 
world.” 

“You mean that loud pop came 
from one of the seed pods?” asked 
Billy. 

“Yes,” replied his father. 

“It’s hard to believe that the seed 
could travel with enough force to knock 
down a bird,” said Billy. 

Then Mr. Cox opened the seed pod. 
Inside were about a dozen small hard 
seeds, each about the size of a pea. 
They were dark green in color, and 
were surrounded by a pithy mass. 

“This is how it happens,” his father 
explained. “This seed pod literally 
explodes and it breaks open with such 
great force that the seeds go through 
the air as if they were fired from a 
gun. You see,” he continued, as he 
pointed to the pithy mass with his 
knife, “the seed pod takes in air as the 
heat dries up the pithy mass, and it 
gives off a gas which mixes with the 
air. This gas is tightly compressed 
within the seed pod. As the gas in- 
creases inside the pod, the seeds hard- 
en, and turn jet black. Finally, there 
is so much pressure inside the pod 
that it explodes.” 

“This will make an exciting story 
for my diary,” exclaimed Billy. 

“Why don’t you take some seed 
pods with you?” suggested his father. 

“Is it safe?” Billy asked hesitating- 
ly. “I wouldn’t want them exploding 
on the way.” 

“Yes,” replied his father. “Once 
the pod is removed from the tree, the 
whole process stops.” 

That night Billy wrote a long story 
about seeds, and tucked it in the back 
of his diary, for it was too long for 
one day’s entry. He mentioned all the 
seeds he could think of, and told how 
they are carried in the water, through 
the air, by birds and other animals. 
He even remembered the coconut that 
rolls from the tree and is often carried 
on the ocean waves from island to 
island. But he finished his story by 
telling about the most exciting seeds 
of all—those that come from the Mon- 
key’s Dinner Bell or sandbox tree. 

Note: For “Helpful A-V Material” 
about seeds, refer to the list of films 


and filmstrips on page 83, at the end of 
the unit Study Science with Seeds. 












Rabbit and Terrapin Race 
Again 
(Continued from page 36) 


EAGLE—What news, Awi? 


DEER—When Tsistu the Rabbit comes | 


up the mountain to the third ridge, 
he looks up and finds Terrapin cross- 
ing over, just ahead of him. He is 
puffing and he is blowing. He 
much surprised. He seems tired, but 
he lengthens his jumps to increase his 
speed. Then both Rabbit and Terrapin 
are lost in tall grass of hollow. 


acts 


ALL (murmur and cackle in won- 
der )—Can this be true? 

owL_—Who wins? Who? Who? 

WREN (chattering quickly )—Nobody 


wins yet. Nobody knows yet. 

(All murmur, twitter, and wait. 
at once a deep silence falls. 

souND—Hummingbird approaching. 

EAGLE—Here comes Tiskuwasa, the 
Fiammingbird. 

souND—Hummingbird coming into 
souncil, 

EAGLE—What news, Hummingbird? 
HUMMINGBIRD 


1S-S-S-S O-O-O-VCT. 


All 


( 
This-s-s-s race-S-S-s 
F-f-f-follow, {-f-f-ol- 
low m-m-m-me. 

souND—Swishing of Hummingbird 
receding into distance as Hummingbird 
fies off. 

SQUIRREL (calls to Hummingbird 
Who win race? 

EAGLE—Hummingbird does not hear 
vou. He’s gone into the blue sky. Let 

s follow to the finish line. 


souND—lWings of birds whirring 
hrough the air, trot of animals run- 
ning through leaves and grass, as they 


speed across the ridges and through 
the hollows to the h line. Sound 
fades under es they approach the fin- 
ish line. 
NARRATOR 


fin 


over an excited murmur 
ind chatter of rds 

And now we are at the finish line, on 
the fourth ridge. Let us see what has 
happened. The Terrapin is standing, 
looking down at the Rabbit, who is 


, . 
animals and |! 


crying. Awahili the Eagle is calling 
for attention 
EAGLE—Quict! 


(All cease murmuring and chatter- 
ing. Silence falls.) 


RABBIT (panting and crying)—Mi, 
mi, mi, mi. 

FAGLE—Quict. Let us hear the de- 
cision of Yanu the Bear. Yanu, you 


ire the judge. Who won the race? 

BEAR—Tuksi the Terrapin won the 
race. Tsistu the Rabbit lay down and 
cried. 

EAGLE—I declare Tuksi the Terrapin 
the winner! 

att—Hurrah for Tuksi! Hurrah for 
Tuksi!. Tuksi is swifter than Tsistu. 
Che Terrapin is faster than the Rabbit. 





| 











“Sure I'd like te run away from 


home with you, Steve, but I’ve got 
a birthday coming up soon.” 
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rABBIT—I don’t understand. Mi, mi, 
mi, mi, mi. I don’t understand. 
TERRAPIN—I wish to speak. 
(All murmur and twitter.) 
EAGLE—Quiet! (Sound fades under.) 
Tuksi has something to say. Let us 
hear him. 
TERRAPIN—I did not win the race. I 
could not win. 


He did 


ALL (murmur and chatter) 
not win. Tuksi did not win? Why? 
Why? What does he mean? 


TERRAPIN—I was so tired of Tsistu 
the Rabbit’s boasting that I got two of 
my friends to help me. As you know, 











tell terrapins apart. 
themselves in the tall 


finish line to win the race. 


(Birds twitter, cackle, and hoot with 


laughter. ) 


(Animals howl and growl with laugh- 


‘ 
ter.) 
] 


ALL—Wasn’t that 


clever? 
that cunning? That was clever. Now 
rsistu the Rabbit will behave himselt 


they look exactly like me. Nobody can 
They stationed 

grass, 
each of the two ridges, ready to go 
over when he saw the Rabbit coming. 
I myself, of course, waited at the last 
ridge and crawled over the top at the 


one 


Wasn't 








MODERNIZATION of coal combustion equip- 
ment means increased efficiency from the 
burning of coal, enables use of great gen- 
erators like those above. Today powdered 
coal is blown under pressure into huge 
furnaces where it is ignited. The resulting 
high temperature heats water to steam, 
propelling giant turbines. These turn the 
generators which produce electricity. 


raRe 


—~- 





THE POWER IN A POUND OF COAL will keep 
a 100 watt bulb burning 10 hours. It will 
run a small radio 10 hours or a washing 
machine 4 hours. Whenever any electric 
appliance — refrigerator, electric clock, 


radio, toaster—is used, coal is at work. In 
many homes, the electricity used during a 
year is equivalent to more than a ton of coal. 


TREMENDOUS BITUMINOUS RESOURCES, up-to- 
date mining and processing operations, 
stable prices . . . for many reasons, coal 
remains the predominant fuel for the pro- 
duction of electricity. The United States 
has 40% of the world’s coal reserves— 
enough to last for 2000 years. And Ameri- 
can coal production is the most highly 
mechanized and efficient in the world. 











FAGLE—I now declare this a 
settled for once and alway 
Council further decrees that a 
between 
the Terrapin on the subject « 
can run the faster be at an en 
furthermore, from this day 
shall be that time 
Rabbit gets shall 
and cry. 

RABBIT—Mi, mi, mi. I 
tired and I didn’t even win. | 
be boastful again. 

A poem about a 
on page 67. 


at 


every 
tired he 


mi, 


turtle 





Tsistu 
lie 





rgument 
s. This 


ll debate 


Tsistu the Rabbit and Tuksi 


of which 
d. And 
forth, it 
the 
down 


am 
"ll never 


sO 


appears 
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IN THE EARLY 1920's, electric utilities were using 29 million tons of 
bituminous coal annually to supply electricity to approximately 108 
million people. In 1953, electric utilities consumed 116 million tons, 
2/3 of all the fuel used by the electric power industry, and provided 
electricity for 157 million users. By 1975, a population of 190 million 
will be served by electric utilities burning an estimated 350 million tons 
of coal. The electric power required twenty years from now will be three 
times the demand today and over 30 times the demand in the early 20's. 









Free! If you desire 
complete information 
on coal for use in your 
classes, fill out and 
mail coupon at right. 


BITUMINOUS 


COAL 


INSTITUTE 


A Department of the National Coal Association 


Educational Division, Bituminous Coal Institute 
Southern Suilding, Washington 5, D.C. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “Class Report” (book- 
let on coal for intermediate grades, illustrated in color) and a 


list of other teachers’ aids. 


. 


- 


ie 


timely 


teaching units 
ayon studies 


For Grades | to 3 


“THE CLOTHES | WEAR"—Iintro- 
duces your pupils to RAYON and 
its many uses. 


For Grades 4 to 8 


“MAN-MADE MIRACLE” — Pre 
sents, in popular cartoon form, 
the history and growth of RAYON. 


For Science Classes 


“SCIENCE CREATES A MODERN 
INDUSTRY” — Stresses the role 
of science and research in the 
field of man-made fibers. 


Please send material checked below: 
C) TA'—Teacher's unit for Grades 1 to 3 
(SA)—Student’s leaflets @ 1l¢ each. 
(TB)—Teacher’s unit for Grades 4 to 8 
(S8)—Student’s leaflets @ l¢ each. 


(TD)—Teacher’s unit for:Science Classes 
(SO)—Student’s leaflets @ l¢ each. 





Name of School 


School Address 








VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Dept. INS 10-54 
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| flash, 


| near by. 


| around in 


Plumes for Montezuma 
(Continued from page 45) 


\ sudden flash storm added to the 
racket. Driving rain came down in 


| sheets, drenching the two people on the 


limb. Through the beating of rain on 
the big jungle leaves came again the 
familiar swishing sound from over his 
head. 

In a burst of lightning Seven Deer 
saw the cause of the mysterious thrum- 
ming. A deadly coral snake, one of the 
most dreaded of jungle terrors, hung 
half off a branch right above the sleep 
ing soldier. 

Seven Deer sprang to his feet. 
Through the rain he strained to see 
the death that dangled above him. His 
hand trembled when he brought his 
blow stick to his mouth. Then he low 
ered his weapon. Why should he 
his This his chance to 

leave his captor to the 
the coral snake. He might 
able to find the quetzal, get the 
back in his own vil 
He owed this sol- 


save 
enemy: was 
escape to 
mercy otf 
still be 
feathers, and be 
lage before dawn. 
dier nothing. 
Through a break in the storm the 
snake showed itself even closer. One 
more movement and it would be 
wide limb where they were. 
Once more Seven Deer put the blow 
stick to his mouth. He aimed at the 
small flat head above, barely visible 
in the lightning’s glare. With sure aim 
he blew with all his might. The small 
pebble sped through the tube like a 
It struck the snake between the 


on 


eyes. 

Down slid the coral snake to the 
jungle floor, almost touching the sol- 
dier as it tumbled past him. 

At that moment the Aztec warrior 
awoke to see Seven Deer standing over 
him with the weapon in his hand. The 
soldier also saw in a burst of light 
a ropelike thing, red, black, and yel- 
low, slide past him out of sight. He 
sprang to his feet and grabbed Seven 
Deer’s arm in a fierce grip. 

Man and boy faced each other on 
the limb high above the ground. Thun- 
der and lightning crashed around their 
heads. 

Montezuma’s soldier shook Seven 
Deer’s arm. “Chief's you have 
saved my life.” His grasp relaxed on 
the wrist. “For that you may 
hunt the quetzal bird tomorrow. Until 
nightfall.” Without further words the 
man settled himself once more on the 
branch to finish his sleep. 

There was no slumber for Seven 
Deer. Now he had a last chance to 
save his village from disgrace. He 
crouched on the limb, a wet, shivering 
higure. His eyes tried to see the first 


son, 


boy's 


signs of dawn. 


In the morning Seven Deer lost no 

He —_ straight to the dead 
where he thought he had seen the 
gold streak the night before. He 
tree slowly. He looked up 
that showed where a nest 


time. 
tree 
green- 
circled the 
for the hole 
would be. 
There it was. Trailing golden-green 
plumes hung out like a brave banner 
from a small hole near the top of the 
gray trunk. Father quetzal sat on the 
nest. That meant that the mother was 
Her turn to sit on the eggs 
Then Seven Deer 
His were the 


would be nightfall. 
could try for the father. 
plumes for Montezuma. 
Seven Deer sat down on a root not 
far away. He kept the shiny feathers 
in sight throughout the hot steamy 
day. 
Just 


arose 


before twilight, Seven Deer 
with his blow tube. He found a 
pebble, smooth and small, for his new 
ammunition. One would be enough. 
He would have only one chance. 

Just as expected, the father bird be- 
gan to stir at He turned 
his beautiful 


sundown. 
nest. His 
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plumes swished out of sight as his tiny 
green head peered out. He looked 
all around. Off he flew to a branch 
close by. There he greeted his mate, 
who changed places with him and flew 
to her nest. 

Father quetzal fluffed up his feathers 
und relaxed. He did not notice the 
silent boy below. 

Seven Deer stood beneath the quet- 
zal. He put his blow stick to his mouth. 
His hand was steady. A single try. His 
last chance to help his father and his 
village. Seven Deer took careful aim 
and blew. 

Down tumbled the stunned green 
bird to the lad’s waiting hands. 

“Poor quetzal.” Seven Deer stroked 
him gently. “But you will soon recov- 
er.” With a quick jerk, he pulled the 
six long plumes from the bird’s tail. 
These he tucked into his girdle, next 
to his blow stick. Then he swiftly 
climbed the tree with the bird and put 
him down on a wide branch, far from 
any danger. Seven Deer slid down si- 
lently. He walked over to the soldier, 
who had waited the whole day through. 
‘Here are the plumes for Montezuma 
Now the curse will be lifted from my 
village.” Seven Deer held out the 
sacred feathers. 

Montezuma’s warrior took the trib- 
ute without a word. His grim face al- 
most showed a smile as he nodded. 
Then he spun on his heel and disap- 
peared in the direction of his capital. 

Seven Deer watched the giant ferns 
fall back in place after the departing 
\ great weariness made his 
ache. He glanced up at a 
moon, as he turned to go back 
Tonight there would be some 
light to guide his steps. Father would 
be glad to see him. A warm feeling 
stole over Seven Deer. His steps quick- 
ened. His tiredness left him, as he 
struck out down the jungle path, 


soldier 
shoulders 
pale 


home. 


Let’s Help Children to Spell 


(Continued from page 27) 


One day a little boy and his friend 
went home from school to play with a 
new dog. The dog was not there. Where 
could he be? Soon a big girl came to 
the house. She had found him. Then 
their play started. 

The test can be made 
longer depending on the children’s 
ability. When children miss no more 
than 10 per cent of the words, they 
can usually take longer tests. If they 
70 per cent, the test has been 
before the children have had 
writing experiences or it is 


shorter or 


miss 
given 
adequate 
too long. 
After the 
corrected, 


test has been given and 
list of the words includ- 
ed in the test can be circulated among 
the children. Each one puts a stroke 
after each word misspelled by him. 
rhis sheet the class tally 
sheet. It indicates which words are 
most difficult for this class. Those 
most frequently misspelled are used 
by the teacher as examples to show 
children how to study words, For in- 
stance, if friend is a hard word for 
them, they consider what part was 
hard, and why. Then they plan ways 
to remember the word. 

Although the evidence about the 
value of phonics in the teaching of 
spelling has not been conclusively es- 
tablished, it is reasonable to assume 
that considerable emphasis should be 
placed on phonics. There has been a 
growing interest in the teaching of 
sound-to-letter relationships. Most in- 
itial sounds of words are spelled regu- 
larly except for f (for, phone), k 
(can, keep), j (just, gem), and s (so, 
city). Some sounds spelled regularly 
at the beginning of words are spelled 
in different ways in other positions. 


(Continued on page 84) 


becomes 





THIS STUNNING BOX 
OF 21 XMAS CARDS 


Yes, this new 21-card assortment is 
really yours for only Ic, just to prove how eas- 
ily a little spare time can earn you $50.00 in 
cash! Just see these pretty Xmas Greeting 
Cards—and you'll want to start showing them 
to friends and neighbors. You make up to 
50c profit per box. Make extra profits with 
complete selection of Name-Imprinted Xmas 
Cards, Gift Wrappings, Personal Stationery, 
All-Occasion Cards—as low as $1.00 per box. 


Only One to a Family! Limited Offer! 
Just send postcard and ask for the Ic box. 
Send no money. We will send the illustrated 
21-card box, for which you will owe us Ic. 
We'll also include additional assortments ON 
APPROVAL, plus Money-Making Plan and 
FREE Personalized Samples. Hurry! We have 
only a small quota of 1c boxes. Write postcard to 


ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC. 
547 Way Street, Elmira, New York 





Announcing Sensational New | 


DRESS CLUB: 
PLAN | 


In 5 short weeks get up 
to $100 in beautiful 
dresses for yourself or 
choice of over 500 home 
gifts! Exclusive crea- 
tions at low prices 
make forming your 
club easy and fast. 


PORTFOLIO 


See the many styles 
shown in full colors with actual sample fab- 
rics. Get the big Gift Catalog. ALL FREE. 
Send your name and address today. 


COLONY HALL, Dept. A75, Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
Larson LEATHERCRAFT 


Careful grading * Gu 


oro 








aranteed quality 


Same day shipments * Complete stock 


FREE! —Ilustrated Catalog 
WRITE TODAY! Big new book 
shows all leathercraft ideas, from 
ready-cut Beginners’ Kits (no 
tools used) to latest projects for 
expert craftsmen. SAVE TIME! 
Use one COMPLETE source for 
all tools and materials. Orders 
— shipped same day received. 
Careful, accurate grading plus dependable, guar- 
anteed quality assure uniform selection and consis- 
tently excellent results. Send for your copy now! 
43.C. LARSON COMPANY, INC. 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept.4315, Chicago 24, Ill. 











SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS 


FOR 2 
PROFITSe 


Top quelity—money back guarantee—repu- 
table, established firm—big profits for you. 














Organizations by the thousand ore piling up BIG 
PROFITS by selling the VINTEX line of nationally 
known household necessities — choice of 10 items. 
Write for full details and FREE sample dish cloth! 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 18, N.J. 
Serving organizations for over 30 years 














Honoring Our UN Flag 
(Continued from page 37) 


of the earth to live in peace. It is a 
little like our school where hundreds 
of children learn how to get along 
with each other. Happy people don’t 
want to fight, so the UN works to 
make the world a happier, better place 
in which to live. It also works to help 
nations understand each other. I think 
we could pledge our allegiance to this 
flag and to the peace and friendship 
for which it stands. I heard someone 
say that the UN is our best hope for 
peace, 

HUGH—Thank you, Alice. Bob Hope 
said, “All the nations want to rub out 
war and the UN is the only eraser we 
have.” Charlotte will tell us some of 
the good that it has done. 

CHARLOTTE—Being a girl, I was in- 
terested to learn that the General As- 
sembly had voted to give equal polit- 
ical rights to men and women and 
then elected a woman, Madam Pandit, 
sister of Nehru, the Indian Premier, to 
be preside nt for a year. And, being a 
pupil in an elementary school, I was 
glad to know that the UN had estab- 
lished an International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, to help unfortunate 
children in war-torn countries. The 
“Cup of Milk” program has made life 
better for many. There are many good 
things that the UN is doing to im- 
prove health and provide education. 
We don’t think enough about these 
things; we just keep asking when the 
UN is going to stop all wars. 

HUGH—Glynne, are you ready to tell 
us where you think we should keep 
our flag? 

GLYNNE—Well, it’s like the UN; it 
isn’t storm-proof yet! So we can't 
let it fly outside with our “Old Glo- 
ry,” but we can keep it in our en- 
trance hall. We will have to get a 
staff just as tall as the ones that hold 
our country’s flag and our state flag 
there, since the UN flag is not sup- 
posed to be any lower or any smaller 
than any other flag that is displayed 
with it. The entrance hall will be a 
good place, because seeing the flag as 
we come in will remind us that the 
world and the school will be better if 
we learn to get along together. 

HUGH—And the hall belongs to us 
all, just as our new UN flag does. 
William, you are the song leader on 
our committee. Do you have a clos- 
ing number for us? 

WILLIAM—Yes, “Let’s Make the 
World of Tomorrow Today.” (He re- 


peats the words and leads the group 
in singing the song.) This stanza I 
had to make up myself. (He sings.) 
The flag of the UN, to you and to me, 
Speaks of a world that is happy and 
free. 
And we 
try 
To learn all the fine things it stands 
for, and why. 
The flag of the UN so blue and so 
white 
Tells us the 
right, 
let's keep it where we can see it 
each day, 
And help it bring peace and good will 
here to stay. 


can all help it if we will just 


friendly ways always are 


EpIToRIAL Noté: The songs “United 
Nations” and “Let’s Make the World of 
Tomorrow Today” are in “Sing a Song 
of Friendship,” an album of four rec- 
ords of songs by Irving Caesar, which 
can be obtained from authorized dealers 
for the Popular Science Pub. Co., 353 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. You 
may be interested in the “Hymn for the 
Nations,” which appeared in the October 
1953 issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. 


Gollity Ghost’s Halloween 
(Continued from page 42) 


all the strange games. He thought his 
new friends were wonderful. 

Then Mary’s mother came into the 
“Off with your 
and we'll all 


living room and said, 
masks now, everybody, 
have cake and cocoa.” 

Gollity Ghost had no idea what a 
watched the others 
carefully to see what he should do. 
When the masks were off, Gollity 
stared in amazement. 

“Oh, dear! Oh, goodness me! You're 
people!” Gollity squealed, and he hid 
behind a big chair. 

“Your little friend is certainly bash- 
ful,” said Mary’s mother. “Don’t be 
afraid, dear. Come out and take off 
your mask.” And she held out her 
hand to Gollity. 

Gollity Ghost had never been so 
frightened in his whole life. Here he 
was in a whole roomful of people and 
he had no idea how to escape. 

“Don’t! Don’t! Please don’t hurt 
me!” Gollity squeaked, and he floated 
to a corner of the fireplace mantel. 

“How did he ever do that?” cried 
Mary’s mother. 

“Just like a real ghost!” 
the children. 

“Of course I'm a _ real _ ghost!” 
Gollity said tearfully. “And I thought 

(Continued on page 67) 


mask was, so he 


exclaimed 























“My mother remembers all the old stars like Jack Benny, Fred Allen...” 
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“l'n using the lnstructo 
Flannel Board again this year!” 


All over the country teachers are saying 
this! The Instructo Flannel Board is so easy 
to use. Children in my classes prefer it, too! 
There's no clean-up problem afterwards 
either with Instructo Board." Now available 
in two sizes! Extra sturdy, framed in natural 
oak, easy to hang from a wall or stand on a 
desk. Dozens of supplementary teaching kits 


available. 
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Real Aid in Teaching: 


ARITHMETIC—Number recognition, ad- 
dition, fractions. Makes possible the 
matching of objects, number names and 
number symbols. 


READING—~Adaptable to all levels of 


iearning. Teaches letter recognition, 
sentence construction and vocabulary 
development. 


GRAMMAR—Fffectively presents differ- 
ences between verbs, prepositions, ad- 
jectives and adverbs. 
GEOGRAPHY—New, dramatic approach 
possible permitting coordinated and 
integrated geography presentations. 
STORY TELLING—Unusual degree of 


animation and participation 
possible. 

ART—Each child's individual creations 
help develop imagination. 
COLOR RECOGNITION—Fast, 
method for color perception. 
ORAL EXPRESSION—Remarkably suc- 
cessful in stimulating children to partici- 
pate in group discussion and express 
themselves more freely. 

MUSCULAR COORDINATION—Children 
enjoy moving the felt materials around 
—just as the teacher does. 

SPECIAL EDUCATION—Needs of re- 
tarded and exceptional children easily 
met. 


group 


proven 


Materials for Every Teaching Need: 


Special Offer, 2+4—18"x28” Instructo Flannel 
Board plus 144 pc. set of felt primary cut-outs in 
assorted colors. (Same as #10.) Unit Price 4.95 
Primary Unit. #100—(Nursery School to Grade 
4.) 18x28” Instructo Flannel Board, Primary Cut- 
out Kit, Alphabet Assortment (both capital and 
lower case manuscript letters), Numbers and 
Felt Trees. Reg. $8.75 Unit Price 7.95 
Primary Unit. #102—Same as Set 4100 except 
larger. 24x36” Instructo Flannel Board. Reg. 
$10.45. Unit Price 9.95 
Intermediate Unit. #200—(Grades 4 to §.) 
24x36” Instructo Flannel Board, Map of U.S., 
Fractional Parts of Circles and Squares, Numerals 
and Fractions. Reg. $10.45. Unit Price 9.95 
18x28" Instructo Board. #5—Covered with long- 
wearing flannel in pastel shades. Natural oak 
moulding. Complete with detachable Tilt-Rite 
stand and scratch-proof rubber tips on legs. 
Storage box included . . 3.25 
24x36" Instructo Board. 27—Same as #5. .4.95 
nag &. Cut-outs. #10—144-pc. set of felt stars, 
discs, bars, squares, birds, ducks, rabbits, pears 
and apples in assorted colors. Sufficientliy varied 
for the teacher to maintain interest throughout 
entire school year. Dustproof tray. noe GOO 
Rabbits. +11—30 pcs. Die-cut high grade col- 
a ee ee ee eee 
Ducks. #12—30 pcs. Die-cut colored felt. . 
Stars. #13—30 pcs. Die-cut colored felt. . 
Apples +14—30 pcs. Die-cut colored felt. .. 
Peors. #15—30 pcs. Die-cut colored ‘elt. . 
Birds. #16—30 pcs. Die-cut colored felt. 
Squores. #17—30 pcs. Die-cut colored felt 
Circles. #18—30 pcs. Die-cut colored felt. 
Tree. 219—16 inch high die-cut colored felt. 
Green foliage and brown trunk. Especially rec- 
ommended for use with kits 310 through #18, 
#42 and #44. 50 
Alphabet. +20—26 pcs. 3-inch letters. Die-cut 
felt. Economical. Red, blue, green or gold. . .50 
Alphabet Assortment. 30—150 pcs. 3-inch let- 
ter. Greater number of more commonly used l/et- 
ters. Die-cut colored felt. For all levels of learn- 
ing. Red, blue, green or gold. eséenenedee 
Manuscript Letters. #40—5 sheets of processed 
letters including punctuation marks. Blue or red 
letters on white felt. Excellent introduction to 
vocabulary bullding. .ccsesescoccccccvcsese -85 
Verbs Illustrated. £42—16 common verbs with 
stick figure illustrations attached. Blue or red on 
SA FEE. Gaices cuedncs.cdetnsnesvnstiacnce -85 
Prepositions Illustrated. +44—17 common prepo 
sitions with stick wows illustrations. Blue or red 
a Ce GES ov0sceneeersscadenes pevhece Oe 


Sssssese 





Map of United States. 2210—23"x35” map of 
vu. S with states outlined. Separate felt 
sheet with names of states, capitals, bodies 
of water, mountain ranges, natura! resources 
and principal products Complete new ap 
proach to geography—ours exclusively! .2.45 











Number assortment. £50—3 inches high die-cut 


of felt. 3 of each number 0 to 9%. Red, blue, 
green or gold. May be used aperney or wi th 
any set #10 through 718. .. -» 60 
Deluxe Felt. 260—Make your own cut-outs. Red, 
blue, green, gold or brown. 1 sq. yard. ...1.35 
#61—' sq. yd 75 #62—'\/ sq. yd. .. .50 
Deluxe Felt Assortment. 2763-12 sheets of high 
grade felt. 9x12” each. Assorted colors. ...4.50 


264—12 sheets. 12x18” each 


Assorted colors 
3. 
Deluxe Flannel. #70—Cover your own boards 
18x24”. Light green or light blue. ........ 35 
71—24''x36” .70 72—36"x48” 1.20 
Felt & Flannel Kit. +80—36"x48" flannel, light 
reen or light biue plus 1 sq. yard each of red, 
lue, green, gold and brown felt : 7.10 
Felt & Flannel Kit. #£81—24x36" flannel, light 
—_ or light blue plus ‘2 sq. yard each of red, 
lue, green, gold and brown felt 4.26 


Felt & Flannel Kit. 282—)2'x24" Rasa, light 
green or light biue plus ‘4 sq. yard each of red, 
blue, green, gold and brown felt +495 
Community Helpers. £150—Processed figures of 
doctor, policeman, fireman, nurse, mailman and 
milkman. Red and bive on white felt — 


Three Pigs. #152—Ail processed figures and set- 
tings necessary to tell complete story. Red and 
blue on white felt ° 85 


Goldilocks and the Yhree Bears. £154—A\!! proc- 
essed figures and settings necessary to tell com- 
plete story. Red and biue on white felt . 85 


Fractional Parts of Circles. 2220—Six 7” circles, 
one complete circle each of halves, thirds, 
fourths, fifths, sixths and eighths. Assorted col 
ors. Teaches fractions visually. . 1.00 


Fractional Parts of Squores. £222—Five 7” 
squares showing divisions of one-half and one- 
quarter. Assorted colors. Demonstrates various 
shapes can be divided into common fractional 
ERs wha bivesne CON 
Numerals & Seuntien. ‘#224 8 sdenteded sheets 
of numerals and fractions, a complete assortment 
for many uses. Blue on white felt. Excellent for 
use with kits #220 and #222 -1.90 


ORDER FROM YOUR LOCAL SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER 


or write to: 


JACRONDA MANUFACTURING CO. 


26 S. 42nd St. 
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86 Subjects 
in complete, 


ready-to-use form 








The Instructor Illustrated Resource Units 


Eighty-six Units in social studies and elementary science are 





now available. Let these modern Units, prepared by recognized 


Units for Elementary Science and Social Studies 


72 Eskimos (4 Our Schools (37) ae ” ‘ e 4 - 
Eaptoring the World (11) Deciie States ($3) authorities, bring new ideas and inspiration to your classroom. 
Pets and Their Care (70) e ° . * 
Pioneer Life (20) Their use will materially enchance the effectiveness of the 
an we ¢ ) 
Post Office, The (27) . . . . . 
Rocks and Minerals (8) teaching effort in social studies and elementary science. 
Rocky Mountain States (81) 
Rubber (78) 
Safety Education (24 
Science and Commerce (60) 
Science and Industry (58) 
Science in Agriculture (66) 
Sea Creatures (28) 
Ships and Boats (12 
Shelter (7) 


+ 
e 
South America (82) @ Timesaving plan of teaching procedure. 
e 
. 


> 
Sat 
mars.) 


Pictures to use for rapid comprehension. 


Material organized for each grade level. 


South American Neighbors ( Brazil, 
Venezuela, The Guianas) (65) 

Switzerland (43) 

Thrift (21 


LOCCOCOCOCORATS SSS Sr r>r>r 


Four pages of Visual Material with each unit. 
Each unit complete—86 units available. 


Transportation (17) 
Trees 

Water (82) 
Weather (19) 

Wiid Fiowers (36) 
World Peace (29) . . . . 
Worle Trade (38) Each Unit, printed on heavy enamel-finish paper, includes an 


eight-page brochure (size of THE INSTRUCTOR page) with 
DANSVILLE. N. Y. a full-page photograph . . . procedures useful in teaching the 
Unit . . . content material for primary-, middle-, and upper- 
grade levels ... and activity suggestions based on the Unit. 
There is also a four-page spread of photographs, ready to 
display, cut out, or file, with no printing on the back. Use the 
coupon at the left to order your supply of Units NOW. 


Each Unit 50¢ 3 for $1.00 


A Place to Keep Your Units All 86 Illustrated Units 


mmMOOOO 











ce the following ILLUSTRATED UNITS: (Order by number) 


Price 50c each—3 for $1.00 


Postage prepaid o : orders 
t choice in an attractive case $ 5.00 


n two cloth-bound cases $21.50 


payment? in full. 


n 30 days. Except to schools, minimum personal credit order $4.00. 


We will furnish any 16 Illus- Entire collection of 86 Units, 
trated Units you may choose, in two handsome, sturdy Kits 
in an attractive, durable Kit, to keep them in convenient 
complete, for form, for 


EES $21.50 


Grade 


St. or R.D 


P.O. & Zone State . 


buen eee EEE EE BEEBE wBeweeaeeaeeaeeeaeaaeeawd 
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A Class Plans a UN Trip 
(Continued from page 37) 


BILL—I make a motion that we ac- 
cept the treasurer's report. 

MARY—I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT—The motion has been 
made and seconded that we accept 
the treasurer's report. All in favor 
signify by raising the right hand. 
(Members raise hands.) It is a vote 
and I so declare it. Is there any un- 
finished business? 

riTA—We didn’t decide what to do 
with the furniture that was given us 
to use on the stage. 

BARBARA—I’ve been thinking 
it and I move we ask our custodian to 
give us a corner in the supply room 
for a property room. 

BILL—I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT—You have heard the mo- 
tion, Is there any discussion? 

Atice—I think the custodian would 
not have the right to give us the room. 
The Board of Education has a com- 
mittee that decides how school prop- 
erty can be used. I think we should 
ask them. 

BARBARA—I think Alice is right. I 
withdraw my motion. 

PRESIDENT—Alice, do you wish to 
make a counter motion? 

(Alice does so, it is seconded, voted 
on, and passed.) 

PRESIDENT—Is there any further old 
business? (Pause.) If not, let us go 
on to new business. The chair is ready 
to entertain suggestions for spending 
the money that we have in the treas- 
ury. We voted, remember, to do some- 
thing together so that everyone could 
share in the profits. A trip of some 
kind has already been mentioned. 

RICHARD—Why do we have to spend 
our money on a trip? I wish we could 
have a party with plenty to eat. 

ARNOLD—Leave it to Richard to 
want a party. A party is all right but 
when it’s over what have we to show 
for our money? Nothing but a 
stomach-ache, maybe. No, I like the 
idea of a field trip. 

JoHN—Let’s visit some museum. 

BARBARA—Oh, John! We visited mu- 
seums last year and the year before! 
I’m a little tired of learning about 
past accomplishments of people. I 
wish we could visit a place where 
people are working on world prob- 
lems of today. 

PRESIDENT—Barbara, do you have a 
special place in mind? 

BARBARA -Yes, I’ve always wanted to 
visit the United Nations building. 

HAROLD—I think that idea is terrific! 
I make a motion our class visit the 
United Nations building. 

ALICE—I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT—A motion has been made 
and seconded that we visit the United 
Nations building. The question is 
open for discussion, 

RICHARD—What would we get out of 
seeing the UN building? We hardly 
know a thing about the United Na- 
tions, 

MARY—We should know more. 

ARNOLD—I’m not sure that such a 
trip would interest me; I'd rather visit 
a factory. But I'll go along with what 
the class votes to do. 

PRESIDENT—Is there any more dis- 
cussion on this question? If not, we 
shall put the question to a vote. All 
those in favor raise your hand, Secre- 
tary, please count the vote. 

SECRETARY— The vote is in favor. 
Six people did not raise their hands. 

PRESIDENT—The motion has been 
passed. I appoint Mary, Bill, Barbara, 
and Harold as a committee to make 
the first plans for the trip and report 
at our next meeting. 

MARY—Not only will we have to 
plan our trip carefully but also we 
will need to inform ourselves so that 


about 


we will know what to look for and 
ask about. 

PRESIDENT—Right you are, Mary. 
Albert and Helen, will you be a com- 
mittee to list the main things we ought 
to know before we take our trip? Then 
we can divide up and each look for 
part of the information to share with 
the group. Our time is up, so I de- 
clare this meeting adjourned. 

(Curtains close. 

ANNOUNCER (in front of curtains) - 
At the next meeting of the Club the 
committee on facts presented the fol- 
lowing main topics. (1) The organ- 
ization of the United Nations. (2) 
The goals of the United Nations. (3) 
The working plan of the United Na- 
tions. (4) The accomplishments of 
the United Nations. (5) The future 
hope of the United Nations. (Your 
group may formulate an entirely 
different list of main topics.) Five 
chairmen were elected and the rest 
of the class joined the committees of 
their choice. The next act shows the 
results of their work. 


Aet Il 


Class is assembled as before.) 

PRESIDENT—Since this is not a regu- 
lar meeting, we will omit the business 
and start immediately with the special 
committee reports. John, your com- 
mittee is first. 

To provide variety and interest, 
each committee reports in a different 
way. The following are appropriate: 
panel discussion, skit, puppet show, 
tape recording, homemade slides, pro- 
fessional filmstrip with original narra- 
tion, choral reading. The latter ts a 
good device for sharing statistics and 
many briefly worded facts. A chalk 
talk would be a good method for ac- 
quainting an audience with the or- 
ganization of the UN.) 


Gollity Ghost’s Halloween 


Continued from page 65) 
you were real spooks, too. I’m afraid 
of pe ople.” 

“Why are you afraid of us?” Mar; 
asked. “People are supposed to be 
afraid of you.” 

“But you aren’t afraid of me.” 

“Well, of course not!” said the chil- 
dren. “We know you.” 

“And you shouldn’t be afraid ei- 
ther, because you know us, too,” said 
Mary. 

“Why, so I do!” Gollity Ghost ex 
claimed. And he looked so surprised 
that all the children laughed. 

The first thing Gollity knew, he was 
laughing so hard he fell off the man- 
tel, smack-dab into the big tub of wa- 
ter where the apples floated. 

When Gollity went home that night, 
he was the happiest little ghost in 
Spook Village. He could hardly wait 
for next Halloween. 


h 


Timothy Turtle 
Roberta Jackson Jones 


Timothy Turtle, 

A slowpoke was he. 
All of the animals 

On that did agree. 


Timothy Turtle 

Surprised them one day 
By doing one thing 

So much faster than they. 


It started to rain; 

They scurried about 

As fast as they could 
To a place to hide out. 


Timothy Turtle 

Just pulled in his head. 
“In getting out of the rain, 
I'm speedy,” he said, 








HOW MUCH 
A MONTH 


WILL YOU NEED 











COSTS LESS THAN 
A WICKEL A DAY 


*50 





COSTS LESS THAN 
A DIME A DAY 


A 





COSTS LESS THAN 
15 CENTS A DAY 





COSTS LESS THAN 
20 CENTS A DAY 





—when you are SICK, HURT or QUARANTINED? 


Have you ever stopped to think 
what would happen to you and 
to your hard earned savings if 
disabled? 
Accidents, illness and quaran- 
tine come without warning. And 
then, it’s too late to get the pro- 


you were suddenly 


tection you need, 


For over half a century, T.C.U. 
has been helping teachers over 
the rough spots that come to 1 


out of 5 teachers every year. 


How Much Cash Will You Need? 
—Where will you get it? 


A little foresight now in getting 
protection will save worry later. 
What one teacher needs may not 
be enough for another. So, pick 








out the “amount per month” you 
think will best meet your needs. 
When less than 5c a day buys 
units of $50 a month, you can’t 
afford to be without T.C.U. Pro- 
tection. 


Just fill out the coupon, check 
the monthly amount you prefer 
and mail the cuapon today. We'll 
tell you promptly by mail just 
what such protection will cost 
under our 10-Way Protection 
Plan. No agent will call, and 
there is no charge or obligation 
whatever. 


TEACHERS 
CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


123 T.C.U. Bldg. Lincoln 8, Nebr. 








- == ————CHECK AMOUNT PER MONTH AT LEFT-~——————- 
To the T.C.U., 123 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln 8, Nebr. : 

Please send me full details Name | ee 
of your T.C.U. 10-Way Pro- idl a ' 
tection Plan for Teachers and a i 
let me know cost of Policy emer _. paws nN 9 
paying the amount | have " 
checked. City. Jone State. i 
' 

meeecen nnn n= -NO AGENT WILL CALL. ~ ~~~ ene ~-4 





FREE TEACHING AIDS! 


Interesting ... colorful... work-saving! 


Ready for your fall term — this attractive, 
educational Bananaland Wall Chart! 
Makes geography, nutrition, simple eco- 
nomics easy to teach... fun to learn. 

It's just one of fourteen different educa 
tional pieces prepared by teaching experts 
for the United Fruit Company. Send cou- 
pon for free, revised CATALOG describ- 
ing colorful lesson sheets on history, 
geography, transportation, nutrition and 
plant life, for use in primary and elemen 
tary grades. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
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- 
| UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
| Educational Survice Dept., Box 401 
| New York 46, New York 
| Please send me your new revised FREE CATALOG 
| of educational material. 


errr rr rrrrrrrrrrerrrrrr rrr rr. y 
Address 

City Stote.. 

Name of School 

This offer good only within the continental limits 
of the United States. 

















@ STORIES 
@ SERIALS 


@ CAREERS 


@ PATTERNS 
@ SPORTS 
@ CRAFTS 


earaaaary 007 one  eeclliom Génle 


-And more ond more 10 to 17 year old girls are 
turning to The AMERICAN GIRL Magazine... with 


the ‘oval of their parents... ot the recommenda- 
tion teachers and librarians. 
Each month's issue is crammed with the helpful, whole- 


some entertaining reading every girl looks forward to 
— doesn’t want to miss. For it's specially edited and 
published for her and for ALL GIRLS by the Girl Scouts 
of the U.S.A. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 
24 ISSUES (2 YEARS) ONLY $5.00 
12 ISSUES (1 YEAR ) ONLY $3.00 


PUBLISHED BY THE GIRL SCOUTS—FOR ALL GIRLS 


/ 








34TH YEAR 


in America! 





34 years of publishing the BEST, MOST WHOLESOME boys’ 
Well written stories and authentic articles on 


4 Year (10 issues) $3 


AMERICAN BOY 


and OPEN ROAD 
FOR BOYS 10 TO 17 


@ SPORTS @ CAREERS @ FISHING 
@ OUTDOORS @ STORIES @ HOBBIES 
@ SCIENCE @ CRAFTS @ SERIALS 


2 Years (20 issues) $5 


magazine 


3 Yeors (30 issues) $7 











1 yr. $2.50 + 2 yrs. $4 


3 yrs. $6 
One 1-yr. gift $2.50 


Two or more l-yr. gifts $2 each 
















Perfect for pre-school and 
grade-school youngsters, 
JACK AND JILL brings 
games, stories, puzzles, cut- 
outs and other projects for 
education and entertainment. 
It's packed with ideas for 
teachers and it helps keep 
little folks busy and happy on 
rainy days at home 


School prices for teachers and students only: 9 months for just $1.75 











Classroom-proven science experiments 


Programs for every occasion 


Complete resource materials 


The finest plays and stories 


Suggestions for creative dramatics 


Expert counselor service 


Designs, posters and decorations 


Teaching materials coupon service 


Big picture pages 


Most extensive A-V coverage 


Idea-filled supplements 


You'll find them month after month 
In the pages of The INSTRUCTOR. 


Your own copy costs just $5.00 a year... 


A low, low price for 10 big issues. 
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Teachers’ Magazine Guide 


A Selection of Popular and Professional Magazines 


for Every Need at Today’s Lowest Prices! 


Fall is the easiest and most natural time for placing magazine orders in the 
school field. That's why The INSTRUCTOR has established fhis service—to offer 
teachers the magazines that will meet all their needs on the best possible price 
and service basis. You will find it easy to send us ONE ORDER for ALL your 


magazines. No need to send any money—we'll bill you payable in thirty days 


Use the handy ccupon below to send us your order today. 








Prices apply only in the United States. Prices 
for Canada and foreign countries will be 
quoted on request. in many cases substantial 
Sub. Term 
1Y¥r. 2 Yrs 
AMERICAN BOY-OPEN ROAD $3.00 $5.00 
Special offer for Libraries, Schools, 
and Teachers 2.10 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD (10 nos.) 7.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR, ea. 1 yr 
AMERICAN GIRL 3.00 5.00 
AMERICAN HOME 3.01 5.00 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE 3.50 §.50 
Same—3 years 7.50 
AMERICAS (English, Portuguese or 
Spanish Edition) 3.00 5.00 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos.) 2.00 3.00 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY 6.00 11.00 
BETTER HOMES G GARDENS 3.00 5.00 
Same—3 years 7.00 
BOYS’ LIFE 3.00 5.00 
CHANGING ss a Kiplinger 
Magazine | 600 10.00 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION (9 nos.).450 8.00 
CHILD LIFE = 3.00 5.00 
To Teachers—1! year 2.50 
cman? "ACTIVITIES (10 nos.) 4.00 7.00 
NSTRUCTOR, ea. 1 yr. 8.00 
CHILDREN'S DIGEST (10 nos.) 350 6,00 
CHILDREN’S PLAYMATE 200 3.75 
CHRISTIAN HERALD 3.00 5.00 
ae ILLUSTRATED 1.80 
350 6.00 
= ms years 8.00 
COSMOPOLITAN 4.20 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN—Now The 
Magazine for Better Farming. (The 
sale of subscriptions is intended 
to be confined to those persons 
having a bona fide interest in ag- 
—s ) 1.00 
Same—3 years 2.00 
CURRENT HISTORY 6.00 11.00 
EDUCATIONAL MUSIC MAGAZINE 
(Quarterly) 1.50 2.75 
Same—3 years 4.00 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH (8 nos.) 4.00 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
9 nos.) 4.50 
ESQUIRE 6.00 10.00 
ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE 3 6.00 
FORECAST FOR HOME ECONOMISTS 4 7.00 
FORTUNE | 15.00 
To Educators—! year 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 3.50 5.50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 5.00 8.00 
HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHILDREN (10 
nos.) 5.00 9.00 
To Schools and Libraries 4.00 
HOLIDAY 5.00 8.00 
Special offer for Students, 
Schools, Libraries, and Teachers 
only, U. S. and Canada. 
9 months 3 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (12 aos.) 5.00 7.50 
HUMPTY-DUMPTY’S MAGAZINE 
10 Iss. 3 6.00 
th Children’s Digest é 
IDEALS (Paper Cover) (6 Books) 12.00 
THE INSTRUCTOR (10 nos.) 9.00 


h American Childhood, ea. | yr 
h Children’s Activities, ea. 1 yr 
with Children’s Digest, ea. 1 yr 
with Highlights for Children, ea. 


1 yr 
th Jr. Arts G Activities, ea. 1 yr. & 


Tue INSTRUCTOR SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 





savings may be achieved by ordering for a 
of more than one year. 
quoted in the right-hand column. 


period 


Two-year prices are 





Sub. 
1 Yr. 
JACK G JILL 2.50 
Special ofter for Students, 
Schools, Libraries, and Teachers 
only, U. S. and Canada. 
$ months 75 
— ARTS G ACTIVITIES (10 
. 5.00 
wi wth THE INSTRUCTOR, ea. 1 yr. 8.50 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 3.50 
Same—3 years 8.50 
Special offer for Students, 
Schools, Libraries, and Teachers 
only, U. S. and Canada, 
9 months 2 
LIFE , 6 
To Clergymen & Educators, 1 yr. 4 
LOOK (26 shone 3 
MADEMOISELLE. 3 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE 3 
NATURE MAGAZINE (10 nos.)_ 4. 
To Libraries, Schools, Educators 
and Clergy (10 nos.) 3 
NEWSWEEK—Magazine of News 
Significance 6. 
Special rate to Clergy, Educators, 
and Libraries 4 
OMNIBOOK To 1-15-55 3 
OUTDOOR LIFE 3 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 3 


PATHFINDER—The 
Same—3 years 
PLAYS (8 nos.) 
POPULAR MECHANICS 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS (10 


nos. } 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION (7 nos.) 
RADIO AND TELEVISION NEWS 
Same—3 years 
READ—1-9 copies to | address 
10 of more copies to | address 
READER’S DIGEST 
Same—2 years or two 1 yr. subs. 
ordered by the same person 
REDBOOK 
SATURDAY EVENING POST 
Same—3 years 
Same—School Offer (35 weeks) 
This special offer is for Students, 
Schools, Libraries, and Teachers 


Town Journal 


OL bw eeieisithditde 
¥88ss S8a8sks sysssyssay 8 & SS4¥ssy 


WhQwM wo 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
SCHOOL MUSICIAN (10 nos.) 
SCIENCE DIGEST 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
Teachers’ Edition (30 nos.) 
Students’ Edition (30 nos.) 
TIME—Weekly Newsmagazine 
To Educators, Clergymen 
TODAY’S HEALTH ale 
TOWN JOURNAL, See Pathfinder. 
UNCLE RAY’S MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 
U.S. NEWS-WORLD REPORT 
WEE WISDOM (For Boys and Girls) 
WHAT’S NEW IN HOME ECONOM- 
ICS (10 no~.) (To trade only) 4.00 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 3 
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Please enter my order for the following magazines: 


Years New or Renewal 


Dansvitte, N. 


1N1054 


Amount 


Term 
2 Yrs. 
4.00 


9.00 
6.00 


11.00 
6.00 
5.00 


2 
88 
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] Name of Magazine 
I 
| — 
s 
i 
wn 
! 
I 
I 
| the . issue, for: 
This order totals $ 
[) Enclosed is $ , payment in full. 
REIT :cxirssncvereunieseibliininniineiaeteutaoni-atiginaente 
! 
I st. of RD. 
Post Office 
and Zone . 


[] One Year $5 


Include my subscription to The INSTRUCTOR Magazine, starting with 


] Two Years $9 


C) Bill me. | will pay in 30 


State 


days. 
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How Is Blood Used As 
Medicine? 
(Continued from page 49) 


profound slowing up of the life proc- 
esses. This happens to a person in a 
state of shock because there is an es- 
cape of plasma into the tissues. As a 
result the blood volume goes below 
the required amount. Blood transfu- 
sions are used to replace this lost vol- 
ume. Since it is plasma that is lost 
into the tissues, it is plasma that is 
first supplied to shock patients. Whole 
blood may be needed later. 
Childbirth.—_A baby may be born 
with damaged blood or an insufficient 
supply. Also a mother may lose con- 
siderable blood during childbirth. In 
either case, transfusions of blood are 
helpful. In each of these cases either 
whole blood or blood plasma is used. 


Blood Plasma 


It is rather hard to store whole 
blood, for unless it is refrigerated it 
spoils quickly. Plasma has two dis- 
tinct advantages over whole blood. 
One is that it can be frozen and stored 
for many months. It can even be 
dried to powder and stored almost in- 
definitely. A second advantage is that 
plasma does not have to be typed be- 
cause it does not contain blood cells. 
Blood is typed into four groups, ac- 
cording to the clot-producing sub- 
stances in the red cells and according 
to the kind of anti-clot substances in 
the liquid part of the blood. In gen- 
eral a person can be given a blood 
transfusion only of his own type of 
blood. But plasma, which is without 
cells, can be given to anyone. 

To use blood plasma it is mixed 
with sterile water. During World 
Yar Il it was found that carrying a 
bottle of sterile water for every bottle 
of plasma was almost as bulky as car- 
rying whole blood. A search was be- 
gun to see if certain parts of the plas- 
ma might not be as good as whole 
plasma for such things as shock. It 
was found that serum albumin, one of 
the blood proteins, primarily combats 
shock. Serum albumin is prepared as 
a white powder, dissolved into a clear 
liquid, and packaged in small bottles. 
One bottle has five times the shock- 
fighting effect as the same amount of 
plasma. This was indeed an important 
discovery. 

In fact, the discovery of serum al- 
bumin led to a search for other parts 
of the blood that are better, for cer- 
tain jobs, than whole blood. Another 
of these proteins is called immune 
serum globulin. Serum globulin is 
used to prevent or modify measles. 
The use of immune serum globulin 
may prevent complications such as in- 
jury to the eyes, ears, lungs, and heart. 
Gamma globulin has been used experi- 
mentally to prevent or to reduce the 
symptoms of infantile paralysis. Al- 
though it is not considered a perma- 
nent protection against polio, there is 
some evidence that if it is given during 
a polio epidemic it will reduce the 
number of cases. This same globulin 
gives protection against a form of liver 
disease, jaundice. It has also been 
found useful in working against mumps. 


Fibrinogen 


Another blood protein is fibrinogen 
It is a substance which acts to form 
fibrin, the weblike material that stops 
bleeding. Fibrinogen is used now to 
prepare ready-made clots. It is made 
into spongy white foam pieces which 
can be placed right in wounds. When 
the surgeon operates, this sponge of 
fibrinogen goes to work to help stop 
bleeding. Unlike gauze and other ma- 
terials, it does not have to be removed 
from the wound but is absorbed by 


the body as healing takes place. 





One spectacular use of fibrinogen is 
in brain surgery. It can be made into 
a thin film resembling cellophane. 
This film makes a good substitute for 
the membrane which ordinarily cov- 
ers the brain. When the brain opera- 
tion is completed, a film of fibrinogen 
is put in place of the brain membrane. 
It stays there until a new membrane 
is formed. 


Advantages of Bleed Fractions 


New knowledge about these parts of 
the blood makes blood go farther. 
Eight pints of whole blood, for exam- 
ple, would treat only eight people. But 
eight pints of blood can now be made 
to yield four pints of plasma, and the 
plasma in turn can be divided into 
parts to give various serums. Doctors 
are now using just the one part a pa- 
tient needs, leaving the other medi- 
cines of the blood to be used by some- 
one else. A number of blood proteins 
can be stored safely for months. 


Obtaining Blood 


The directors of the National Blood 
Program of the American Red Cross 
tell us that over 10,000 pints of blood 
are needed for medical use each day 
in the United States. They seek this 
blood from any person in good health 
who is between 18 and 59 years and 
weighs 110 pounds or more. Donating 
blood is one way a person may serve 
his fellow man. 


Seme Class Activities 


1. Have a committee visit the local 
hospital to find out whether or not it 
has the services of a blood bank. If 
not, what other provisions have been 
made for obtaining blood? How many 
patients received blood within the past 
six months? 

2. Does a blood-bank program oper- 
ate in your town? Perhaps arrange- 
ments can be made to visit it and see 
how the blood is refrigerated and kept. 

3. Was your school one of those in 
which the pupils received gamma 
globulin shots? Do not let such an 
experience as this go unnoticed. 

4. Probably you can borrow some 
slides of blood specimens from the 
high-school department to 
show under the microscope. 

5. Ask someone who has given 
blood to explain the process to the 
class. Or a nurse might tell how a 
transfusion is given, why glucose is 
given with it, and so on. 


science 


A-V Materials 


Operation Blood Bank (film) Cut- 
ter Laboratories, Fourth and Parker 
at. Berkeley 10, Calif. 

There Is No Substitute and Volun- 
teer 5420 (films) American Red Cross, 
615 North Saint Asaph St., Alexandria, 
Va.; 230 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta 3, 
Ga.; 4050 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis 3, 
Mo.; 1550 Sutter St., San Francisco 
1, Calif. 


Sleepy and the Mouse 


(Continued from page 42) 


‘ 


“IT have an idea,” said the mouse. 
“Didn’t my tickling wake you up?” 

“It sure did,” said Sleepy. 

“Well, then,” said the mouse, “that 
can be my rent. Every time the fire 
bell rings, I'll tickle you and wake 
you up. Then The Chief won’t have 
to get a new car and you can stay 
right here.” 

“That's a wonderful idea,” smiled 
Sleepy. “We can help each other. 
You keep tickling me so I'll stay 
awake and you can raise all the fami- 
lies you want to under my front seat.” 

And always after that, The Chief 
and Sleepy were the very first ones to 
get toa fire. 














NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


An idea we hope you find interesting and helpful 





Stamp Collecting 


HOW TO UTILIZE AS NEW TEACHING AID 


A real American hobby—stamp collecting—encircles an estimated 10 million boys 
and girls. Based on 8 years’ experience, Juanita H. Hughes of Oklahoma City 
gives, below, value of schools linking in with this interest 


In hobby of stamp col- 
lecting are many situ- 
ations involving use of 
numbers .. Stamps ex- 
ose child to world-wide postal rates. 
Thess this child picks up foreign terms 
and valuations.. Forming a Stamp 
Bank Club to buy stamps requires 
use of simple bookkeeping with 
debit-credit columns and separate 
record sheet for each member. Also 
teaches business-like methods. 


Child enjoys the research 
that stamps invite. It’s fun 
to center on topical subject. 
Stamps depict animal, 
plant, bird-life. They com- 
memorate authors, artists, scientists. 
They record historic flights, expedi- 
tions, explorations. 





Visit to post office is natural outcome, 
And is an aid in social studies. 


Booklet; postaGe sTAMPS OF THE UNITE! 
STATES 1847-1953 opens up fine, thrilling 
new avenues to learning. 211 page 
With descriptive detail and infor- 
mation. Over 600 reproductions of 
stamps. Just write to U. 8, GOVERN- 
MENT PRINTING Orfice, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 65c postpaid. 


quae \) 


Study-skills in reading increase. Child 
turns to stamp handbook for help in 
classifying ard to atlas and 
reference books for desired 
and necessary information. 





WHEN YOU'RE HOME ofter a busy day see 
how fast you feel a little lift by enjoying that lively 






flavor of delicious Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. And let 
the natural chewing help you relax. Try it today. 












POEMS CHILDREN ENJOY 











A brand-new classroom poetry book. Contains nearly 700 poems for every holi- 
day and special occasion, recitations, social studies and English. Illustrated 
Carefully indexed. Postage prepaid on cash orders. Hard Cover $2.50. Paper 
Cover $2.00. Order from: F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y 











and the satisfaction of having a classroom of distinctive beauty. It simplifies teacher ; 
able to all grades. . 
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@ STUDENT ACT 
@ GRADE TEACHER + , 
@ \DEAL FOR BUSY TEAC 















End your search for usable material with this excellent, original, all-new 96 page folio. Ev: 


rything you 
need for the entire school year. It gives practical, new and stimulating Student Activity, Creative Art ideas, 
Gift Suggestions, unusual new Stand-Out, Step by Step Drawings, Posters, plus Room Decorations: a year's 
supply of Blackboard Borders, Window Pictures, and Center of Interest Pictures. 


his yearly service kit of time saving aids gives the grade teachers the thrill of happy student parti 
reparation is lapt 
correlates with other subjects 














I enclose $ . to cover above order. Order Now: New Vo!. 4 : 
(Send check or money order. If C.O.D Complete year's folic only $3.50 ® 
postage cost paid by purchaser.) w Single Packets (2 months supply . 
order Fall Holiday Winter o 

Name . eee or Spring ea $1.25 H 
Popular Vol. 3 (also available a me pr $3.50 5 

Street Both Vol. 3 and Vol. 4 $7.00 ' 
City i State ELVA STROUSE TEACHER SERVICE : 
: Please Print P.O. Box 507, Indi polis, Indi ‘ 
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Are YOU using the SEAHORSE 
ACTIVITY WORK BOOKS? 


For Classroom Activities and Supplementary Work 
HOBBY FUN BOOK 


A carefully chosen selection of unusual crea- 
tive or to-do projects for grade school children, 
with the emphasis on making things, or explor- 
ing and finding out the hows and whys of the 
world around us. Fun with Air, Chemistry, 
Electricity, Water, Modeling, Painting, Indoor 
Gardens, Paper and other Crafts, and many 
other subjects. 


FUNDAY 
BOOK 


book for ages 4-7, packed 

orts of imaginative play ma 

terial Games, Coloring, easy Toys-to 

Make, Stories and Blunt Scissor Cut 

ont Every feature has a clown who, 

by s actions, tells a child the page is 
, cut, paste or read. 


An activity 
full of all 
? 


ed on } vy bulking 


rOY FUN BOOK ) ~ box BE, A — 
PENCIL FUN BOOK — pe 28 ts & 
BIBLE PLAY BOOK 8-13 ¢ 
PLAY-A-BED BOOKS #1, #2, ss) Only $1.00 each postpaid 


THE SEAHORSE PRESS PELHAM, NEW YORK 
Se the books checked. I enclose $ . (Full money-back guarantee) 

FUNDAY BOOK BIBLE PLAY BOOK 
PENCIL FUN BOOK PLAY-A-BED BOOK ¢... 


HORBY FUN BOOK 
roy FUN BOOK 


state 


—- Stn nnn enn e ean aoe 





from kindergarten through sixth grade! 


ae fj 

ao | fi 

After extensive experimentation, and consultation with 
leading educators both here and abroad, Creative Play- 


things, Inc. has developed a complete line of tangible 
mathematical aids. 


o # 
ee 
+> # 


These materials are designed to lead a child step by step 
... by visual, tangible means .. . through the various stages 
of number learning: number groupings, addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, division, and fractions. 


They are priced low enough for distribution to every child 
in your class! 


Write for free 25 page illustrated catalog. 


cc) + we fo oe 
Creative Playthings, Ine. 


5 University Place, New York City + 316 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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A Salt-Water Tea Party 
(Continued from page 46) 


Abby asked her about the meeting. 

“They be at Old South Church,” 
said the woman. “The crowd was 
over large for the Hall.” She chuck- 
led “Boston town will be brewing 
salt-water tea this night.” 

Thanking her, Abby hurried through 
the deserted streets, slipping into the 
shadows when the gruff-faced rounds- 
man stamped by with his hooded lan- 
tern and oaken staff. 

At last, there was Old South 
Church. Abby slipped through the 
dark knot of people at the door and 
found a place hidden from view. Mr. 
Samuel Adams was speaking. His 
clothes were worn and patched, not 
at all of such fine cut as those of Mr. 
Hancock who sat near him, but no 
one paid heed to these things. It was 
what he said that was important. 

“The governor has once more re- 
fused to give the detested tea ships 
clearance,” he said. “According to 
law, our twenty days of waiting are 
up. Tonight, the cargo no longer be- 
longs to the owner.” 

A cheer arose from the listeners. 
With a mysterious smile, the speaker 
went on, “Go! There is nothing more 
we can do here for our country.” 

As if these words were a signal, the 
flood of people poured out of the 
building, sweeping Abby along with 
them. It was useless to try to make 
her way against the tide. But where 
What was it the 
old woman had said? “Saltwater 
tea!” Yes, even now, she could hear 
pressed 


were they going? 


those words, as the crowd 
around her. “Salt-water tea!” “Bos- 
ton Bay, a teapot this night!” It must 
be they planned to seize the tea and 
dump it in the bay. What else could 
it mean? 

Now, Abby saw strange-looking fig- 
ures with soot-blackened 
and there. Some of them wore blan- 
kets around their shoulders and feath- 
ers stuck into their hats. 

“Faneuil Hall! Get your rigs at 
Faneuil Hall!” one cried. 

His voice was drowned out by the 
wild ringing of the bells of the city. 
They rang urgently—victoriously. The 
time had come! 

At that sharp 
pushed itself into Abby's face. She 
tried to brush it away but a voice 
stopped her. “Take care, dog! If 
you value your skin, take care!” The 
voice was angry, and it came from 
the owner of the elbow. 

He was a tall bony boy with a pock- 
marked face and pale greasy hair that 
His dirty 
fingernails sank into Abby’s arm, and 
his frown changed to a sneer, 

What have we here—a 
peewee friend of Liberty going about 
a man’s business?” he said. 

Abby tried to choke back her fright. 
This was more than she had _bar- 
gained for, long ago in the safety of 
her own house. Was this what it 
meant to be a boy? She looked 
around frantically for help, but the 
crowd surged around them, paying no 
heed. 

“What is the matter, pig? Does the 
King have your tongue?” said her 
captor, “Speak! Say that you are 
sorry, or I shall take it out of your 
skin.” 

Abby gasped and tried to speak, but 
the words would not come. 

“Perhaps I should teach you a little 
respect for the leader of the Banian 
Boys,” said the boy. 

“The Banian Boys!” Abby could 
not have been more shocked. For a 
moment, she forgot her first fright at 
this terrible news. “Then—then 
you~you are the Lion!” 


faces here 


moment, a elbow 


reached to his shoulders. 


“Ho, now. 


The Lion proudly straightened his 
bony shoulders, but he did not loosen 
his grip on the arm of his captive. 

Abby was thinking of the people 
who had been tarred and feathered by 
the Banians for drinking a cup of tea. 
She was thinking of the houses they 
had wrecked in the name of Liberty. 
She became angry. 

“You are not a friend of Liberty!” 
she almost spat the words. “Such as 
you could well lose the cause.” 

The nails dug deeper into her arm 
and the green eyes burned into hers, 

“You will rue this day, peewee,” 
said the Lion, hoarsely, and he raised 
his hand, as if to strike his victim. But, 
at that moment, another boy hurried 
to his side and whispered in his ear. 
The Lion dropped his prey. 

“Your time will come later,” he 
said, as he sped away with his com- 
panion. 

Abby sank down against a tree, and 
examined her arm. There were blue 
marks on it. She rubbed it vigorously, 
and rose to go home. Then, she 
stopped short. Could she leave free- 
dom in the hands of such a one as the 
Lion? ‘That one might perchance do 
something to spoil the plans so care- 
fully made by Mr. Adams, Mr. 
Hancock, and the others. No, Abby 
Potter must finish the adventure, no 
matter how strong her fear of the 
Banian Boys. 

“But what of a rig?” she thought. 
“If I go to Faneuil Hall, surely Father 
or the boys will see me and send me 
home.” No, she would have to find a 
costume elsewhere. Mrs. Revere! That 
was it! She would go to the Revere 
house and ask for a disguise for the 
Tea Party. The Reveres knew the 
Potters well, and would surely have a 
blanket to lend. Paul Revere would 
be with the “Indians.” 

“Of course, I shall have to tell het 
I am Abby,” thought the adventurer. 
She sighed. "Twill be a pesky turn 
if she sends me home.” 

Now, she was in North Square, be- 
fore the silversmith’s little house. She 
knocked on the door, and waited a 
little impatiently, until the splash of 
candlelight moved closer to the door. 

Mrs. Revere did not know the slight 
boy standing on her doorstep in the 
leather cloak and shoes too large for 
his small feet. Her forehead creased 
in puzzlement, but she listened pa- 
tiently while Abby explained. 

When she had finished, Mrs. Revere 
said, “I do declare, Abby, I never 
would have known you. But come 
inside and warm yourself by the fire.” 

The friendly little lady scurried 
ahead lighting the way. 

“There are Sally Lunns and hot 
chocolate on the table, dear. Do have 
some whilst I hunt you a rig.” She 
chuckled. “Paul would never forgive 
me if I discouraged a friend of Lib- 
erty.” 

Abby discovered that she was hun- 
gry. She nibbled a Sally Lunn tea- 
cake and sipped the chocolate, while 
she waited. 

Soon, Mrs. Revere returned and 
helped the “boy” dress for the Tea 
Party. 

“I do declare, dear, with that soot 
on your face and that blanket, I would 
never know you, even as Abner,” she 
chuckled. “You are disguised a plenty 
this night, my dear.” 

Abby gave the good woman a kiss 
and sped away to the wharf. Mrs. 
Revere had told her that no one was 
to keep so much as a smidgeon of the 
tea, lest the authorities brand them 
all as thieves. Every ounce of tea was 
to go overboard. 


(Continued on page 86) 
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COUPON FOR FREE UNIT FOR GRADES 1-2-3 


teeth A) 


FOR GRADES 1-2-3 


Included with the Calendar is the complete breakfast 


teaching unit: 

FOR THE TEACHER: A 20-page Teacher's Manual, size 
8” x 10%", gives complete instructions with illustrations 
for conducting a classroom breakfast party ... more than 
a dozen teaching suggestions for graded activities... 
suggestions for curriculum integration... authoritative 
background nutrition facts for teaching the importance 
of eating a good breakfast. Contains 7 charts and 38 
interesting illustrations and photographs. 

FOR CHILDREN: 30 Leaflets, size 8” x 10% ", entitled ““The 
Story of Skimpy and Missy.” 





with 


graded 
teaching 
Gnits 





This four month Breakfast 
Activity Calendar gives you 
a continuing health education 


may be correlated with 
Language Arts, Science, Art, 


has a meaningful illustration 
with activity suggestions for 
different grade levels and a 
theme which is helpful in 
developing better breakfast 
habits. Edited by 

Laura Oftedal, Laboratory 
School, University of Chicago. 


FOR GRADES 4-5-6 


In addition to this classroom calendar the complete 
teaching unit consists of: 


FOR THE TEACHER: A 24-page Teacher's Manual, size 
8" x 10%", supplies play outline, illustrated costume 
ideas, and dialogue for two better breakfast plays... 
graded suggestions for functional use of leaflets...a 
chapter on the latest nutrition information gives helpful 
material for teaching the good breakfast lesson. Contains 
55 illustrations, charts, and photographs. 

FOR CHILDREN: 30 Leaflets, size, 74%” x 10", ““Good 
Breakfast—Good Morning,” which give planning chart 
for breakfast menus. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
A research and educational endeavor 
devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Educational Director 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, rnc. 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
Piease send me FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit for 
GRADES 1 e2e3. 
Name_ ; meee 
PLEASE PRINT 
Address__ vas ee a 
City — anastasia 


Jipanmibinhientonnataconsiialn Ra | 








COUPON FOR FREE UNIT FOR GRADES 4°5+6 


Educational Director 

CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 

135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 

Please send me FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit for 


GRADES 45 #6. 


a se 
PLEASE PRINT 

=a 

City. sossiinapniontenemii Zone___ State — 
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is Witch Flew 
through Our 


FRANCES BRANDON 


Primary Teacher, Public Schools, 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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lllustrated 
Lettering 


MURIEL RAY 7 ¢g 
Art Supervisor, Public Schools, 
Oradell, New Jersey 
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LETTERING in all its phases is almost a ‘'must" in the upper grades, as it is 
necessary not only in their art work but also in other subjects. 

In presenting any special problems aside from creative painting or illustra- 
ting of poems or music, | find it most helpful to show my pupils by visual 
example exactly what is desired. 

"Heat" was the word used for demonstration. Yellow, orange, and red 
flames to form the word HEAT presented the general idea to the class. The 
pupils, after a general discussion of the symbolism of color (for an art lesson 
on this subject, see THE INSTRUCTOR, April 1954, p. 50), had so many ideas 
they couldn't wait to express themselves. 

There was no limitation as to media. Pen and ink, crayons, pastels, water 
color, even colored sprinkles and scrap materials, all were found to be equally 
effective. Each child seemed to try to outshine the others in originality, and 
hundreds of descriptive words were aptly illustrated. We sent an exhibit from iy: 
this art problem to the local library. The library trustees, who had requested ; 

a display, were delighted, and the public likewise. 
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can make 








WOGGLIES acquired their name from 
the nonexistent but descriptive verb 
“to woggle."' Their family tree is firm- 
ly rooted in Mexico. The infiltration of 
this bobbling clan might never have 
occurred had an art-education class 










not explored an exhibition of Mexican 





crafts. 





In the midst of tin work, lacquer, 
leather, and basketry from the markets 
of Mexico, everyone paused in delight- 







ed astonishment before a display of 
toys. These were not drab and costly 
weapons of destruction, nor helmets 







for space travel, nor highly special- 





ized gadgets for dumping sand or haul- 
ing miniature milk bottles. Here were 






creatures of paper and wood, painted 





in colors so gay and gaudy that one 





was reminded of carnivals and music 
and make-believe lands. These wiggly- 
headed dolls had necks of springs a 
little lighter than that on a screen door. 































Toys children 





The aliveness and the expressions of these funny char- 
acters were irresistible. Why wouldn't all children like 
these wobbling playmates? Better still, youngsters 
could make toys like these! The class set out to experi- 
ment with the usual materials found in classrooms: 
plasticine, scissors, newspaper, flour and water paste, 
bright tempera colors, and brushes. 

Heads and bodies were made by the familiar process 
of newspaper mache over plasticine models. Four layers 
of paper were laid successively, comic-section cclored 
bits alternating with layers of regular newspaper for 
checking the number of times the figure was covered. 

When paper and paste were dry, the forms were cut 
in half and the plasticine scooped out with a spoon. 
Figures were rejoined with layers of pasted strips. 
Painting was the most fun of all. The magic of making 
something oneself holds the key to happy play. 


ELIZABETH SASSER 


Associate Professor, Dept. of Architecture and Allied Arts, 


Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 





















OUR study of Westward Expansion began with 
the purchase of the Louisiana Territory, the 
necessary plans for procuring information 
about this new country, and the subsequent 
expedition of Lewis and Clark. 

Much reading, reporting, and class dis- 
cussion ensued as this unit developed. The 
adventures, Indian encounters, and pictur- 
esque settings described in stories and pic- 
tures were so fascinating that one group of 
the class decided to make the scene in the 
mountains where Sacagawea points out the 
right course to the two explorers. It proved 
a very satisfying activity. 


PIONEER 
PROJECTS 


can be different 


each year 


ISABELLE ANTHONY 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Union Elementary School, 
Freedom, California 
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SACAGAWEA GUIDES. Lewis ond CLARK 


The construction of the figures, including the horse, was rolls 
of newspaper secured in place by strips of cloth, which also 
formed part of the padding; and finished with strips of toilet 
paper moistened with wallpaper paste. 

Heads of the manikins were made over modeled plasticine 


forms covered with the tissue mache several layers deep for 
strength. After the paper was dry, the head was split in two 
down the sides, and pulled off the clay form. It was then as- 
sembled and fastened to the paper figure. 

Hills were made by crushing and shaping newspaper, pasting 
them in place, and finishing with poster paint. The ground and 
grass were colored sawdust sprinkled over a coating of glue. 

Costumes were made mostly of discarded materials, such as 
old handbags for shoes and boots, waste leather from a tannery 
for saddles, scraps of cloth, buckles, buttons, ard so on. 

Creative thinking on the part of the teacher prevents repeat- 
ing the same Indian and pioneer projects year after year. In- 
genuity of children needs only to be challenged to produce. 








Lucile Rosencrans 






Plattsmouth, Nebraska 





in posters and paintings 


SAFETY and accident-prevention lessons require much thought before they 
are presented, because danger is a difficult thing to dwell on without also 
developing fear. 

Just as children are attracted by the color red in crayons or paint, they 
usually enjoy watching a fire and even starting one. Matches are neces- 
sary tools which children must learn to use without danger to themselves 
or to the home. They can play with fire in making colored paper posters 
for Fire Prevention Week. 


Painting by a pupil of Betty Krog, Art Supervisor, Central School, Canaseraga, N.Y. 


Principal, Wintersteen School, 
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PAPER CUTTING, using no more than two or three 
objects, will keep the posters simple. 

Children should choose their slogans before 
starting the poster. Limit the slogans to as few 
words as possible to carry out ideas of fire haz- 
ards and ways to eliminate them. 

Large posters can be used to good advantage 
in hallways, laboratories, or the auditorium. 

Other activities for Fire Prevention Week in- 
clude imaginative paintings that show how fire 
destroys homes, schools, churches, factories, 
barns, stores, and forests. 












HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


Teacher, First Grade, Public School, 
St. Clair, Missouri 


A COSTUME was painted by each child in our 
room, to wear in the Halloween parade. We 
used the short bags that suits are placed in at 
the cleaner's. These we cut before we painted 
them, so we could get our arms out if we wanted 
to do so. However, most of the children found 
it easier to walk with arms inside. 

A hole was cut for the neck and a slit was 
made down the back, just before putting the 
garment on. A safety pin closed this opening 
when the costume was being worn. 

Wild ideas went into the painting. Cats, 
pumpkins, dots, and even a map were painted 
on the front of the costumes, with tempera paint. 
After drying, fringe was cut across the bottom 
to make walking easier. 

The headband was made from old envelopes 
stapled together. Another envelope was placed 
upright with crepe paper flying from it. The 
headbands were colored with crayon. Tempera 
was used for the costume. (Hats on the children 
pictured were made of florists’ paper pots, with 
paper fringe inserted in the bottom opening.) 

With such easily procured foundations for 
costumes, no teacher need worry about the 
means of outfitting her children for any pro- 
duction. Only a minimum of space is needed 
for storage of costumes like this for plays. 
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Garment Bag COSTUMES .... 
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YARN SAMPLERS 
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DISCOVERY did not 
end with Columbus ! 


Else Bartlett 





LET'S FIND A NEW WAY to use our art materials! It is not necessary 
to have a new kind of paint, brushes like those used on Mars, or 3-D 
glasses, to discover original ways to say things with art materials. Let's 
use our imaginations to make something interesting. It does not even 
have to be a painting. 

Bakers design wonderful things with cakes, rolls, and confections. 
Have you ever looked in a German or Italian bakery window just be- 
fore the holidays? 

Vegetables have been made into flowers for smorgasbord tables, 
and dried fruits are daintily packed in bonbon boxes for tasty gifts. 

Even butter has lent itself well to the art of a chef with talent for 
sculpture. A loaf of stale bread, inexpensive and easy to cut, has been 
used as a medium for carving. 

Anyone with an idea can make something that is different! Why not 
have a day of discovery in your schoolroom? 

For instance, designs can be made from the fascinating shapes of 
macaroni which are obtainable in any supermarket, and then tinted with 
water colors. 

Old field-stone or cobblestone houses, many of which are still sturdy 
and beautiful today, may suggest ways of working with pebbles and 
cement that will result in unusual hot-dish tiles. 

Yarn pictures, which in the old days 
were done on canvas, now are made on 
cardboard and even on coarse net. 

Chalk designs made on drawing paper 
which has been first spread with butter- 
milk are more permanent. Designs look 
like finger painting, but have a soft, dull 
finish like velvet. 

Children enjoy novel materials. 














+ : RMILK 
CHALK - BUTTE Yarn and chalk-buttermilk 


items from pupils of 


Betsy Shumway 


Art Consultant 
Elementary School 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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Enclosed is $ 


More and more teachers are quick to 
recognize RIG-A-JIG as a valuable 
manipulative and construction material. 


BUILDS ANYTHING THE MIND CAN CONCEIVE 


Ideal Building Material 
for Social Studies Projects 


NO TOOLS NEEDED 


RIG-A-JIG'S specially-notched pieces go together 
quickly and easily. This fast-action feature enables 
small hands to finish an object while an idea is 
fresh. Quickly rewarded, boys and girls make rapid 
gains in confidence and assurance. 


UNIQUE MECHANICAL ACTION 


broadens RIG-A-JIG'S construction scope and play 
value. The rolling action, provided by the axle and 
hub construction, carries child's interest far beyond 
the accomplishment of construction ... into a peri- 
od of active play that's equally satisfying. 


ALMOST INDESTRUCTIBLE 
RIG-A-JIG'S durable, washable, non-toxic, plastic 


pieces are strong but light. Easy to assemble, con- 
structions stand firm and solid. Then, pieces are 
quickly dismantled to be used over and over again. 


BIG COLORFUL 16 PAGE IDEA BOOK 


included with each set... contains 50 full color 
illustrations ... explains the Wonder Way to make 
all these Projects: 

DESIGNS, ANIMALS, AIRPLANES, TRAINS, 
TRUCKS, FIGURES, FURNITURE, BIRDS 
PLUS the inspiration to start boys and girls creating 

and building an unlimited number of objects. 


Over a million constructions possible! 


ORDER YOUR SET TODAY 


See eS Se SK BB eS SS SS SS SH eS SE Se eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee 


RIG A JIG Dept. 104, 32 W. Washington 
“~-” Chicago 2, Illinois 


NAME asaemnbenene om GRADE 
SCHOOL a 


ADDRESS 





City __ZONE_ STATE_ 








. Please send me POSTPAID 
CLASSROOM Sets (1000 Pcs.) with 4 books, $10 
236 Pc. Introductory Size Sets at $3 


America's Fastest Gro wing 


G IDEA 


in Educational Play 
While boys and girls busily build everything 


imaginable ... from a simple snowflake de- 
sign to complicated, voli machinery, 
RIG-A-JIG'S entertainment value runs high 
But greater still is its value in developing 
manual skill, hand and eye coordination, 
color and shape sense; in stimulating the 
imagination and unleashing strong creative 
urges. Usually the child will choose an ob- 
ject to build that's related to current social 
studies’ discussions. 































MR. RIG-A-JIG 




























7 GAY COLORS 
7 BASIC GEOMETRIC 
FORMS 


1000 piece CLASSROOM SET 51O 


1000 construction pieces in heavy duty storage case 
with removable compartments. Also FOUR 16 page 
lavishly illustrated IDEA BOOKS. 














SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY SIZE $3 
236 Piece Set, with idea Book. 












O ctober is rich in dates around which to build 
class activities. Fire Prevention Week begins the 
third, Columbus Day is the twelfth, the birthday 
of William Penn is the fourteenth, Alaska was 
purchased by the United States on the eighteenth, 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the first electric 
light is on the twenty-first, United Nations Day 
is the twenty-fourth, and Girl Scouts Founder's 
Day is the thirty-first, as well as Halloween. 


> 


Try to use some new approach to Fire Preven- 
tion Week. You might lead into this subject 
through such a statement as ‘Firemen also go 
to school.’ Tie up the firemen's experiences 
with what the child must learn. You have 
many areas, such as social studies, language 
arts, science, and creative arts, where fire 
prevention and protection can be worked in. 
A poster or a mural, a dramatization of 
what to do if clothing catches fire, and 
checking with parents for fire hazards at 
home, are only a few suggestions. 


When children begin to learn to write, many 
of them show a tendency to start from the 
right-hand side of the page. Have your pu- 
pils fold their paper the long way, in a book 
fold, and then open it. Point out the crease 
which now runs down the center of the page. 
Starting from the side of the paper before 
they come to the crease seems to be an easy 
way to fix the left side in a beginner's mind. 


During the past month, you have been sizing 
up Johnny for work habits, ability, and so on. 
Don't overlook that Johnny has been taking 
your measurement too, and what is more, is 
carrying it home with him. As so much of the 
process of actual learning depends upon a 
pleasant teacher-pupil relationship, a detailed 
analysis of one's own self from time to time 
can prove helpful. 


Pursuing this thought further, why not ask 
yourself these questions? Are my children 
comfortable with me? Do they come to me 
with little happenings? Try to see yourself as 
Johnny may be seeing you. Study yourself 
to bring dividends in better approaches to 
each child. 


No deubt you have spoken of safety in com- 
ing to school. Now is the time to re-emphasize 
it. Children need constant reminding to obey 
traffic signals, cadets, and policemen. In the 
country, the rule is to walk on the left side of 
the road, facing oncoming traffic. Never try 
to beat a train to a railroad crossing, and 
never duck under a crossing gate or ignore 
a watchman's warning. In the city, traffic 
signals of various types, police officers, and 
cadets are to be observed closely, and obeyed 
promptly, for safety. 


——___—_.@—— 


It is siill warm enough to plan field trips. Why 
not invite mothers to help you look after the 
children on a trip to a farm, 100, or some other 
point of interest? The informality of an outing 
lets the mothers get acquainted with one another 
as well as with you. This good will develops into 
genera! schoo! rapport 


Columbus Day—your chance to plant pride in 
Americas humble start. 


A substitute teacher can win quick response from 
any class if she cemes in with an interesting 
collection. It could be sea shells or stones she 
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has picked up on some trip, or stamps, or dolls, 
or buttons. Writing lessons, tell-and-show periods, 
and even arithmetic could be built from the 
interest aroused. Say to the children that you 
collected it to show them. Children are very ap- 
preciative, 


Upper-graders can be interested in keeping 
records of the weather so as to learn about 
the manner in which it changes where they live. 
Have them read in their science books about the 
change of seasons in other places. This can lead 
into many discussions such as plant changes, 
animal changes, bird changes, and man changes. 


How's your library corner? Have you added any 
new books to challenge attention since last 
year? Do you occasionally take time to sit 
down there with the pupils and show an interest 
in their books? If teacher loves books, her chil- 
dren are much more apt to. Even the way you 
handle a book makes an impression on children's 
minds. 






by 


For October 





Creating in a child the desire to go out on 
his own account and learn more is of course 
the most desirable form of teaching. Instead 
of starting with the dry statistics about 
Alaska, why not lead into a study of Alaska 
by commencing with reindeer? The entire 
reindeer industry has grown up around the 
original herd of hardly more than 1,000 im- 
ported from Siberia. Now the annual income 
from the reindeer is more than $1,000,000. 














For art, try a fall coilage. A collage is any 
group of fragments arranged artistically and 
mounted on stiff paper or cardboard. Collages 
give the children who are not particularly 
gifted in drawing an opportunity for creative- 
art expression. Don't deny them this pleasure. 


Weeds can decorate your room. Grasses, ber- 
ries, cones, and rushes—weeds to those with- 
out imagination—may be combined artistically 
and put into pottery vases, or stuck between 


bricks. 


For interest value, try having the fourth grade 
write for the first grade. They might write a 
book of numbers from 1 to 10, then illustrate 
it, and read it themselves to the first-graders. 


What upper-grade child wouldn't enjoy being 
a detective? You can make use of this very 
natural interest by steering your class toward 
a club such as “The Nature Detectives," 
appearing in the weekly leaflet, Venture, 


Ideas for teachers, old and 
new —substitutes too, by 


Emily Sprague Wurl 


published by Westminster Press 930 Wither- 
spoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7. Many units can 
be developed. 


—-_<— — 


In circle games there are always some children 
who fight to stand next to their friends, retus- 
ing to take the hand of others. Try having the 
class repeat this rhyme. 

| like everybody, 

Everybody likes me; 

This will make a good world, 

Quick as one, two, three. 
Lead from here, the personal, into the United 
Nations, the universal, stressing how simple it 
could be. 


Do you make it a practice to bestow respon- 
sibility? Otten, a "bad boy" can be changed to 
a ‘gooa boy” just by giving him responsible 
things to do, and then praisiig him for it when 
he carries through. 


Fall is a happy season to begin exposing your 
class to poetry. To stretch your soul and your pu- 
pils’ read aloud Edna St. Vincent Millay's ''God's 
World” in Poems Selected for Young People 
(Harper). Always choose modern poems within 
a child's scope of experience when children are 
young if you wish to establish kinship with poetry. 
Leave the classics andthe extreme moderns for 
mature minds. 


Looking for a good record? Fun and excellent 
physical activity can be obtained from the record, 
“Nothing to Do.” This record cannot be used 
for commercial purposes but is obtainable for 
home and classroom use. Write to the Children's 
Record Guild, 27 Thompson Street, New York 
13, N.Y. ($1.24 less 10°/, discount). 


The ordinary paper bag from the grocery store 
makes a fine Halloween mask. Have the child 
slip one over his head, and feel with a crayon 
where to mark for eyes, nose, and mouth. Re- 
move the bag and cut holes for these. Curl up 
strips for hair; add enlarged ears and an elon- 
gated tongue for humor. Decorate with strips of 
colored sticky tape or paper. 





















Fraidy Cat 
(Continued from page 38) 


pumpkins are right over there among 
he cornstalks. (Leads the way, and 
Bill follows. ) 

(Boys select a pumpkin and Dick 
picks it up to carry.) 

PROPERTY MAN (off stage 
youuuu? Whooo’s youuu 

BiILL—Oh! What's that, Dick? 

pick (scared)—I— don’t know. 

BpiLt—It’s a ghost, I know it. 

pickK—Don’t . + be silly. 
We'd better run home, though. (H¢ 
Starts to run, followed by Bill. 

MOTHER (in doorway)—Back safe 
and sound all in one day? Why, boys, 
what’s wrong? You look pale. 

PROPERTY MAN (off stage )—Whooo’s 
youuuu! Whooo’s youu! 

BiLL—It’s a ghost! 

MOTHER—Oh, Bill, that’s a hoot owl. 

BiLt—Aren’t there any ghosts, really, 
Mother? 

MOTHER—Not any, except the pre- 
tend ones that are coming to our Hal- 
loween party tonight. 

pDICK—A party! 

BILL—Oh, boy! 

MOTHER—Come in now, boys, and 
make your jack-o’-lantern while I fin- 
ish the popcorn balls. The guests are 
coming at eight o’clock. 

All exit.) 


Whe On y's 


The Most Wonderful Color 
(Continued from page 26) 


The balloon man eyed Timmy with 
surprise. He tightened his hold on the 
balloon strings and when he spoke, his 
voice came from faraway places. 

“I once sold a balloon to the 
Queen,” he said wistfully, “and she 
chose purple. It’s a royal color; a fin 
regal color. Yes, the Queen’s purple 
is the most wonderful color of all.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Balloon man,’ 
said Timmy. “I must be going now. 

Just then Timmy heard a familiar 
chirp, and there was the mockingbird 
on the branch of a near-by bush. 

“Well, Master Timmy, what is the 
answer?” 

“I don’t know,” said Timmy. 

“You’ve wasted a lot of time find- 
ing out nothing.” 

“Yes,” agreed Timmy. 

“Have you asked the policeman? 
He knows everything 

“No,” admitted Timmy. “Not yet.’ 
As Timmy started to cross the street, 
drops of rain began to spatter on the 
sidewalk. The policeman called to 
limmy to join him under his traffic- 
0x umbrella. 

“You look all tired and worried, 
boy,” said the kindly policeman. 
‘Now tell me what’s on your mind.” 

“T’ve been trying to find out all 
morning, Mr. Policeman,” 
Timmy, “which color is the most 
wonderful in the whole wide world.” 

“Have you now?” said the police- 
man, taking off his helmet and 
scratching his head. “”’I would be a 
sad world ali blue or all red,” he con- 
tinued. “Neither would I like a 
world all yellow; nor for that mat- 
ter, a world all orange, all green, o1 
all purple. Your question’s a sticker, 
Timmy.” 

The rain was soon over and the sun 
was shining as if nothing had hap- 
pened. As Timmy was about to start 
on his way, there was a hubbub down 
the street. Timmy and the policeman 
went off to investigate, while the 
mockingbird followed at a distance. 

Several people were having an ar- 
gument and a large crowd had col- 
lected. The noise became louder and 
louder. 

“TI tell you, it’s red,” said the Fire 


Chief. 


answered 





“You're quite wrong, 
dler, “yellow is the answer. 


“On the contrary,” said the sailor, 


“the most wonderful color is blue.” 


“Don’t be stupid,” said the grocer. 


“It’s green.” 


“And you're quite silly,” said the 
little old lady, “to imagine any color 


but orange.” 

“Pardon,” said the balloon man, 
“but the Queen said purple.” 

“Red! Blue! Yellow! Green! Or- 
ange! Purple!” Louder and louder 
they shouted, while the mockingbird 
hopped about, chirping and twitting. 


said the ped- 





“Stop!” said the 
blew his whistle. “None of you are 
right. Look up at the sky. There is 
your answer. 

Everybody turned and gazed in 
amazement. A magnificent rainbow 
arched across the heavens. There was 
the fireman’s red, the flower peddler’s 
yellow, the sailor’s blue, the old lady’s 
orange, the grocer’s green, and the 
Queen’s own purple. 


policeman and 


“You can see that no one of those 
six lovely colors is more important 
than any other,” said the policeman. 

“He’s right,” said the Fire Chief. 








Quite right,” chorused the peddler 
and the sailor And everybody else 
agreed. At last they had the answer. 
Red, blue, yellow, orange, green, and 
purple are equally wonderful—the six 
most wonderful colors in the whole 
wide world. 

Timmy went up to the policeman. 
“Oh, thank you, thank you, Mr. 
Policeman,” he said gratefully and a 
look of contentment came over his 
weary little face. 

“So that’s the answer,” chirped the 
mockingbird. “Just fancy!” and she 
flapped her wings and flew away. 





GOOD 
BALANCE.. 


EVERYTHING 
IN HIS 
YOUNG LIFE 











The challenging bag of capers, stunts and games that make 
up the active life of a normal youngster are constant re- 
minders of the importance of perfect balance. 


AND THERE’S FLUID BALANCE TOO! 





proper elimination. 


At least half of the needed replacement fluid may 
come from Junior’s foods; the rest is to be added in 
liquid form. Proper fluid balance is encouraged by 


But what about Junior’s fluid balance? 
Meaning ... is his liquid intake sufficient to 
offset his average daily loss of about two 
quarts? Such a fluid balance must be main- 
tained in the body in order to assure con- 
tinued vigor, good muscle tone, healthy digestion and 


The American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages is 
a non-profit association, with member manufacturers 
of bottled soft drinks in every State. Its purposes in- 
clude improvement of production processes and dis- 
tribution methods within the inc ustry, research and 
education concerning bottled soft drinks to the end 


that the consumer is best served, and promotion of a 


and its products. 


occasional bottles of carbonated soft drinks. Junior’s 


eyes will light up with pleasure, for soft drinks are 


good-health beverages he really enjoys. Their refresh- 


ing tang and taste match his own sparkle and zest. 


As well as playing an important part in maintain- 
ing Junior’s vital fluid balance, carbonated soft drinks 
brighten his boyish viewpoint and serve as a ready 
source of needed mid-morning or mid-afternoon 


energy. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
“ABOUT SOFT DRINKS” 


Slouat 
| ie, 


wtF 


The National Association of 


AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF 
CARBONATED BEVERAGES 






better understanding by the public of the industry 


aMemican 
eoTtians 


ShTaet 


the Soft Drink Industry 





WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 








































CHILDREN LOVE 
THIS NEW ,o 
EASY WAY TO Music 


Here’s an easier, better, happier way to teach Music 
to grade students—a method scientifically developed 
and tested for years in classrooms throughout 
America. Teaches rhythm, sight reading, pitch per- 
ception, solfeggio through “Beat Response.” 


Get EASY Teaching Information. Folder FREE! 


Create New Interest in Your Grade School Music Classes . fj 
organize and direct Song Flute Classes. The famous “Beat Re- 
sponse Method” will guide you on the fun route to success in class- 
room music. Results will win you the praise and respect of pupils, 
their parents, and your school officials. Mail this coupon, or a 
postal . . . get free folder NOW 


PAN-AMERICAN DiviSiON OF C. G. CONN LTD., Elichart, Indiana 


| PAN-AMERICAN BAND 


Please send my free copy of the EASY Teaching Information Song Flute 
| folder. This places me under no obligation. 


| Name 

| Address 
City 

| ! teach 





a 
INSTRUMENTS, Dept. 1051, Elkhart, Indiana 
SEND FOR 
FREE 


| FOLDER 
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child 
Comprehension and Sent e Completior 


"$1.50 a copy. 


activitie covered. 


Chanplen Publishing Division 


612 No. Second St., 


St. Louis 2, Mo. 








Public School Music 


Learn at Home 


on pad ye 
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illustrated le 
obligation. 


on an ab a G® an aD aD aD aD Dea 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. E-536, 2000 So. Michigan, Chicago 16, Ill. 
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Folks Like You Show You How Much 


EXTRA MONEY a: 


new vw NAME: IN- N-SILY oR 


It’s ae is 
Cc hristmas © ards sell like m 
66 boxes! E xtra proiit ofits in SO 
pesertment.. 

lor assortrn as 

Cur un Poreonalis 


wi 
SOUTHERN GRELT'NGS, 476 N_ Hollywood, Dept.40-SMemphis 12, Tenn. 


PERSONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
You Nicer' 


AN MAKE! 


Chrismas Cards are 
Persona! Photographic Christmas 
Greeting Cards from your own favor 
ite negative with choice of appre 
priate sentiment. Send your negative 
and 10c for sample card, 25 for $2.50 
Circular FREE 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
474 Moen Bidg., LaCrosse, Wis. 











Brand new 
for your convenience 





F. A. OWEN 


ARITHMETIC 
FLASH CARDS 


the handiest Flash Cards you've ever used. All cards are punched and ringed 
You can use the entire set or as few as you may want at a time. The 
cards are numbered and punched so they cannot be incorrectly assembled. The Addition, 
traction, and Multiplication Sets each present 100 single problems with the answer on the back. 
The Division Set includes 90 cards. 


The numbers are printed in large, le 
metic facts are presented in order o 
The facts may be broken down into any family for practice. 


Each of the four flash-card sets is distinctive in color to facilitate reference. 
in handy-size manila envelopes with clasp fastener for easy storing. 


Handy Action Cards - Punched and Ringed 
Designed for Easy Use in the Classroom 


Sub- 


You show the answer by merely lifting the card. 
ible type. Symbols are used to avoid confusion. The arith- 
the degree of difficulty as carefully determined by tests. 


Sets are packaged 


Postage Prepaid 
on Cash Orders 


PUBLISHING CO., vansvute, ». ¥. 


Each Set 99-50 
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Young Medicine Man 
(Continued from page 45) 


other boys. Still he hesitated. He 
knew that it was a great honor to have 
Clawing Bear take him as a pupil. He 
was ashamed of his anxiety to be on 
his way. 

“You need not be ashamed,” said 
Clawing Bear as though he were again 
looking into Flying Arrow’s mind. 

You have been a good pupil, so good 
that I will give you some of the poul- 
tice you made. You may be able to 
heal a wounded hunter.” 

Clawing Bear set the bowl off the 
coals. He selected a small sack made 
from the membrane of an animal. 
Using a stick as a spoon, he stirred the 
mixture in the bowl until it was cool 
enough to handle. Then he filled the 
sack. He picked a small leather pouch 
of finest elk skin and slipped the pack- 
age into it. Finally he tied the leather 
sack around Flying Arrow’s neck so 
that it hung inside his shirt. 

“Now off with you,” he ordered. 

Flying Arrow stopped at his own 
tepee only long enough to get his bow 
He went north from camp 
He gave little atten- 
trail of the other 
about where they 


and arrows. 
at an easy trot. 
tion to finding the 
boys for he knew 
would be hunting. 

When he reached the rim of the first 
canyon, he looked for signs of a trail. 
Not finding any, he made his way 
carefully down the steep side. The 
wall on the other side rose up steeply. 
He had to hunt for a place where 
he could scale it. When he did find a 
place where he could go up the wall, 
he also found the trail of the other 
boys. 

He followed the trail across the di- 
viding hill, down the bank into the 
canyon, and to a path leading out on 
the other side. At the top of that 
wall he found a sign. He knew the 
boys had left it for him in case he fol- 
lowed them. It took him a while to 
read the A large forked stick 
pointed to the east and a twisted hand- 
ful of grass showed that a deer trail 
had been found, but on the north side 
of the stick was a sign meaning Sly 
Fox. Now he understood. Four of the 
boys were following a deer trail while 
Sly Fox went on north alone. 

Flying Arrow took a brief look at the 
trail the other boys were following. 

“Sly Fox is right,” he said to him- 
self. “This trail is old. Deep Canyon 
is the place to find a deer.” 

The sun was halfway down the west- 
ern sky. There was little time if he 
were to follow Sly Fox. Flying Arrow 
went swiftly. Sly Fox’s trail led almost 


message. 


straight north until it came to the rim 
of Deep Canyon. Here it skirted the 
canyon eastward. 

Flying Arrow judged from the way 
that Siy Fox had walked that he had 
been watching the floor of the canyon 
for signs of deer. In his mind he could 
almost see Sly Fox walking along, 
crouched over and looking down. Sud- 
denly he was aware of the ground giv- 
ing way under his feet. Frantically he 
jumped back as a great chunk of dirt 
caved off and rolled down the steep 
wall of the canyon. 

He stretched out at full length and 
crawled forward until he could look 
over the edge. The chunk, which had 
broken off, had shattered as it rolled 
down the bank. Only a few small 
pieces had reached the little stream at 
the floor of the canyon. Other pieces 
had lodged against shrubs and pro- 
truding stones. Flying Arrow shud- 
dered as he thought of what would 
have happened to him if he hadn’t 
jumped clear. 

He moved back from the rim and 
got to his feet. Uneasiness rose in him 
as he saw that Sly Fox’s trail contin- 
ued on close to the edge. His expe- 
rience had taught him caution and 
now he stayed farther from the edge 
than Sly Fox had. It wasn’t long until 
he lost the trail. He dropped to his 
hands and knees and crawled closer 
to the edge of the cliff. Then he began 
to crawl back along the rim in the di- 
rection from which he had cdme. 

He hadn't crawled very far when he 
came to a place where a big chunk of 
earth had broken off and tumbled 
down. By stretching out on his stom- 
ach and wriggling forward, he could 
look over the edge of the cliff. The 
chunk of dirt had shattered and was 
spread almost all the way to the stream 
at the bottom of the canyon. It was a 
moment or two before Flying Arrow 
made out the crumpled form of Sly 
Fox at the bottom of the canyon. 

Flying Arrow watched anxiously. It 
wasn't possible that Sly Fox had fall-, 
en that far and lived. Flying Arrow 
was preparing to crawl away from the 
edge to where he dared stand up and 
then run to the camp for help when he 
thought of the first lesson Clawing 
Bear had given him. 

“Be sure before you act,” 
cine man had said. 

Flying Arrow carefully scanned the 
cliff. To his left there were shrubs 
growing along the steep bank. It might 
be possible to get down the bank by 

(Continued on page 87) 


the medi- 


SACAGAWEA NANCY FRENZ Fifth-Grader 
Teacher—Muriel Ray, Oradell, New Jersey 


| LIKE art because it gives me 
a chance to draw things as | 
imagine them. Drawing also 
helps express my ideas. 

One day we had a free art 
period in which we could draw 
anything we chose. | drew a pic- 
ture of a character | had read 
about. She is Sacagawea (which 
means “Bird Girl"), with her 
papoose Pomp, securely strapped 
to her back, 





Study Science with Seeds 


(Continued from page 20) 


things were added: a lake with a sail- 
boat (milkweed pod), rocks (lima 
beans), airplanes (box-elder gliders), 
cowboys (lima bean pods made excel- 
lent legs), fairies (milkweed para- 
chute seeds), flowers (sunflower seeds 
and many other kinds), a dog (cockle- 
burs or burdock), and other items. 
The possibilities are endless with im- 
agination plus a good variety of seeds, 
pods, and grasses. 

The children made individual seed 
pictures using seeds and crayons, or 
seeds and toothpicks. Of course, no 
two were alike! 

Seed pods and grasses were painted 
with poster paints. In some instances, 
enamel, and silver and gold paints, 
were used effectively. The pods were 
dipped in the paints, and brushes were 
used for the stems and for touching up 
the pods. Large bouquets were made 
for room decoration using cattails, 
milkweed pods, poppy pods, grasses, 
bittersweet, and Japanese lanterns 
all in natural colors. We even had 
some teasels sent to us from Utah. 
These were very pretty when painted, 
and it surprised the children to learn 
that teasels are used to comb the wool 
when making blankets and similar 
goods. 

Miniature bouquets of painted pods 
and grasses were arranged in discard- 
ed thread spools which had been given 
a coat of gold paint. These were dis- 
tributed as favors at our seed party. 

The third-graders, motivated by the 
story “Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Grower” 
in Streets and Roads, a Scott Fores- 
man & Co. Basic Reader, decided to 
have a fair of theirown. They brought 
pumpkins, squashes, melons, nuts, 


corn, vegetables, and gourds from 
their home gardens. They also made 
other items to complete the idea of a 
fair: a toy boat, a truck carved from 
soap, woven potholders, doll dresses, 
and so on. The display booth was con- 
structed from an orange crate and 
boards, and decorated with crepe pa- 
per. 

Invitations for the mothers were 
made in the shape of a pumpkin, and 
the message told them of the exhibit 
of seeds, and the third-graders’ fair. 

At the party, the mothers were en- 
tertained by stories, and a playlet about 
seeds; they enjoyed viewing the work 
done by the class; the seed refresh- 
ments were a surprise; the miniature 
gifts were appreciated. The party 
climaxed a successful study that had 
begun so simply with an airborne seed. 


Helpfal A-V Material 
Monkey’s Dinner Bell, The (factual 


story about seeds) see page 34 of 
this issue of Tue INSTRUCTOR. 

Seed Dispersal (film), Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, II. 

Seed Dispersal (films), United World 
Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New 
York 29. 

Seed Distribution, “Nature Study Se- 
ries” (filmstrip, color), Stanley Bow- 
mar Co., 513 W. 166th St., New 
York 32. 

Seed and Seed Travels, “Plants, Ani- 
mal, and Insect Series” (filmstrip 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 W. Diversey Parkway, Chi- 
cago 14. 

Sow and Sow (film), Almanac Films, 


Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., New York 36. 


NUMBER FUN 


Bettie Biesterveld 


Teacher, Williamsfield School, Ashtabula County, Ohio 


HILDREN who have trouble with 

arithmetic combinations will 
find this an effective way to work 
with numbers and yet play a game 
as fascinating as any of their card 
favorites. Any grade from one to 
six will have no trouble playing it, 
and the children can have the fun 
of making it themselves. 

Get poster cardboard or some- 
thing similar that is easy to cut. 
Mark it for the primary pupils, but 
let the intermediates measure the 
cardboard themselves. Measure rec- 
tangles 3” x 4” for the first and 
second grades, and a little smaller 
for the older children, and cut 
them out. On one group of cards 
number from 1 to 18. These are 
called NUMBER cards. For the 
first grade number only to 10. As 
the children progress, other cards 
may be added.) On another group 
of cards print the combinations. 
Practically every classroom has a 
set of combination flash cards. 
Each child can be given three or 
four cards from which to copy the 
figures onto the small game cards. 
Leave one side blank. A design 
can be added in art class. 

To play the game, mix the 
NUMBER cards and stack them 
in a pile. These are to be turned 
up one by one as the game pro- 
gresses. The COMBINATION 
cards are shuffled and dealt to the 


players, ten cards to each. If there 
are some left over, they can be laid 
aside. The game does not need any 
exact number of players, and more 
or fewer cards can be used. 

After the cards are dealt, one 
card from the NUMBER pile is 
turned over for all to see. The 
players, taking turns, then lay on 
the table all cards in their hands 
that have a combination that 
equals the NUMBER card. If a 
player does not have a combina- 
tion to lay down, the turn is passed 
to the next player. If the turn goes 
around and no one can lay down 
any cards, then another NUMBER 
card is turned up. If the NUM- 
BER pile is used up before the 
game ends, just turn it over, 

If a child lays down a wrong 
combination card, any of the other 
players may call out “Numbers.” 
The player laying down the wrong 
combination must take up all the 
other combination cards that have 
been laid down. But if the player 
who called “Numbers” is wrong, 
then he must take all the cards. 
The player who gets rid of all his 
cards first calls “Out,” and is the 
winner of the game. 

To help in judgment of right and 
wrong combinations that might be 
in dispute, small cardboard disks 
may be made and kept handy for 
counting. 











Meet the'frain crew” 


that doesnt ride your train! 











Riding along on the train you may catch glimpses 
of men at work out on the tracks or at stations. 
These men, even though they aren’t riding on the 
train with you, are really part of the “train crew’— 
contributing to the safety and comfort you enjoy. 


Here’s one of these men whom you won't 
even sce. He’s sitting at a Centralized 
Traffic Control board, on which the posi- 
tion of each train is shown by electric 
lights. By pushing buttons or moving 
levers, he sets signals and throws switches, 
maybe a hundred miles or more away, so 
that your train may pass others in safety 
and without delay. 


After the train has reached its destination, 
still other men have their work to do. The 
engine is taken off for servicing and made 
ready for the return trip. The cars go to the 
coach yard for cleaning, inside and out. 
Then, when all is ready, they are made up 
into trains to serve other passengers on 
other journeys. 





All along the line there are other men 
performing special services. Some work on 
the tracks to keep them level and smooth. 
Others inspect the train as it passes or as 
it stops at certain stations. These sharp- 
eyed guardians of your safety check the 
brakes, wheels, bearings, couplers and 
other moving parts to make sure that 
everything is in top-notch worRing order. 





Skilied people in shops, offices and sta- 
tions, and all along the line — as well as on 
the trains—work together not only to carry 
the commerce of the country but also to 
meet your individual transportation needs, 
comfortably and economically—over lines 
built and maintained by the railroads with- 
out expense to the taxpayer. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 14. 
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PLEASE MARK: 
WONDER BREAD is 


SS 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 
SAMPLE MATERIAL 


I. FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Story of a loaf of Bread—done in simple line-drawing pictures that 
may be colored 

Includes seat work in reading and arithmetic. 

Includes a weekly chart for checking breakfasts. 


Also gives suggestions for correlating activities. 


2. FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


Complete teaching unit on Enriched Bread contains— 
2 Readers—Bread—A Visit to a Modern Bakery 
Bread—To Help Build Strong Bodies 
Chart of the Structural Composition of a Grain of Wheat 
Children’s Colored Food Chart 
Backgrourid Information for Teachers 
Suggestions for use of the material 


MAILTODAY @ __ couPON —_-_---- 


CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY, INC., Home Economics Dept., 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 


Please send me your free sample material for: 


CHECK ONE J], PRIMARY GRADES 2. INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
Name 7 7 " — — 
School __.. Address _ 

Zone Stote = —— 


is not sold in grocery stores in this city. 











s| ) ° window decorations 


e blackboards 
and bulletin 
boards 





Ny © art classes 
*\ 


@ maps, charts, 
pictures 


tik-tack 


miracte, disks 





pul 








to work in your classes 


@ protect walls, woodwork... end tack 
and tape damage. 


~ on both 

: »*_ oS 

Adnes™ AX sides e stick instantly to any clean sur- 
a 


face including metal, glass, tile. 


miracle will not stick to the fingers. 


discs e can be used over and over. 


$7 00 


order from your 


ideal for art classes, school room dec- 
Orations, mounting papers, assign- 
ments, notices, etc. 





_— aes a 


| THOMPSON'S 1299 Boylston Street 1 


Boston 15, Mass. | 
I Please send School Packs of STIK- 


I TACKS (328 discs per pack) $1.00 ea. 


school supplier, or 


use order form 


IN CANADA distributed by I to 


Reeves & Sons 
| Street 
(Canada) Lid, 


Toronto 10 City Zone State 


l School 1 
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Treetop High 


Continued from page 59) 


“Come out of there, you crazy kid,” 
he heard the voice of Mr. Peveley 
shouting at him, 

Through the smoke Larry could see 
Maude standing patiently beside the 
colt which was tied securely to the 
stall. His fingers fumbled with the 
rope. His eyes watered and stung but 
finally he managed to untie it. 

“Get out of here,” he yelled at 
Maude, giving the animal a push. 

If Maude would just make a run 
for it, the colt would follow and he 
could climb back out of the window. 
But Maude refused to budge. She 
stood stubbornly beside the bewildered 
little animal. 

The smoke was growing more dense 
and flames darted among the bales of 
straw on the opposite wall. 

“I can’t wait much longer,” Larry 
thought. He took the rope in his hand 
and gave it a tug. The colt took a 
step toward him. Larry put his foot 
on a bale of hay and mounted Maude. 

“Giddap there!” he yelled. “Gid- 
dap, Maude.” But Maude stood still 
in her tracks. He dug his sneakers 
into Maude’s side but she did not 
budge. 

Larry pushed his free hand down 
into his jacket pocket. Maybe he 
could find something to prod Maude 
His hand hit the apple he had 
put there. Climbing far up toward 
Maude’s neck he reached his hand to 
her mouth, offering her the apple. 

Maude whinnied and wrinkled her 
nose and bit the apple. 

“Good old Maude,” Larry said gen- 
tly. “Good old Maude, go now. Gid- 
dap!” He kicked at her sides again. 
Maude whinnied loud and fierce and 
galloped toward the door. 

Larry clung to her mane with one 
hand and to the rope to which the 


with, 


colt was tied with the other. The 
smoke enveloped them but Maude’s 
sense of direction carried them 


through the door. A cheer went up 
from outside. 

“You crazy kid.” Mr. 
screamed, wiping tears from his eyes. 
“| thought you were done for. Let 
the barn go now, everyone is out.” 

Daylight was beginning to streak the 
eastern sky. The fire department from 
town hooked up at the well and were 
pumping a stream of water into the 
barn. 

“You boys come in and eat some 
breakfast,” Mrs. Peveley invited. 

“Soon as I wash up and call Mom,” 
Larry said. 

Che smell of bacon and eggs was 
tempting when he entered the kitchen 
and sat opposite Spike. Mr. Peveley 
sat there looking stunned but happy. 
“Say, kid,” Mr. Peveley said. “I don’t 
know how to pay you for getting all 
and all. How would 
you like that little colt for your own?” 
lighted up; then he 
shook his head. “I guess not,” he said. 
“We have no place to keep it. Be- 
sides, Dad says feed costs are pretty 
high. I guess we need lots of things 
worse than we do a horse.” 

“You can leave it here,” offered 
Mr. Peveley “You could ride out 
every day on your bicycle to see i: 
and there’s plenty of pasture around. 
When it gets a little older you could 
even break it to ride. You'd better 
pick a name too.’ 

Spike and Larry took their time rid- 
ing back. “I guess that old tree house 
was pretty good, wasn’t it?” Spike re- 
marked. “Never had so much excite- 
ment in all my born days.” 

“Sure glad you saw that smoke, 
Spike. You come often and we'll go 
down to Peveley’s and get acquainted 
with that little colt.” 


Peveley 


those horses out 


Larry’s eves 





Spike 
speaking. 
you'll never forget,” 
“By the way, how did you ever get 
that fool horse out of the barn?” 

“I gave her that apple I didn’t eat 


pedaled awhile without 
“TL bet this is a birthday 
he finally said. 


last night,” Larry laughed. “I'd bet- 
ter get home and thank Beth for call- 
ing on us in the tree house last night,” 
he continued. “Maybe she’d like to 
help tame that little colt,’ and he 
pedaled hard toward the tree house 
in the elm. 


Let’s Help Children to Spell 


Continued from page 64) 


Blends at the beginning of words 
sometimes give trouble to children 
who tend to transpose letters. Phonics 
could help the child remember the 
word friend by the beginning blend 
and the ending, the word end. 

A mnemonic device may be needed 
to assist the memory in remembering 
the silent 7 A person may remember 
the i by thinking /—friend, meaning 
“I am a friend.” In general, logical 
devices are to be preferred to non- 
sense devices. Both meaning and 
memory devices are helpful. 

Only rules which apply to a large 
number of words and have few excep- 
tions should be considered. Some of 
these pertain to dropping final silent e, 
doubling the final consonant, chang- 
ing y to i, u following q, capitalization 
of proper nouns and adjectives, the 
apostrophe in contractions and posses- 
sives, and the period following an ab- 
breviation. When rules are taught, 
they are developed inductively, re- 
viewed from time to time, and applied 
regularly. 

The children are then ready to 
study the words they misspelled indi- 
vidually. Each child writes his mis- 
spelled words correctly in his spelling 
notebook under the date of the test. 
He studies each misspelled word care- 
fully according to the method taught 
to the group. Somewhere in the class 
he has a partner. When both he and 
his partner have studied their words, 
they get together. Each in turn pro- 
nounces words from the other child’s 
list of misspellings as the other writes 
Papers are corrected and checked. 

The teacher has a responsibility to 
see that words are correctly spelled in 
all notebooks. She is free to take as 
many days as necessary to complete 
the cycle of testing, teaching, study- 
ing, retesting as is necessary. A week, 
more or less, may be required. 


How to Evaluate 


program can be no 
stronger than the writing program 
which accompanies it. Children should 
be encouraged to keep individual fold- 
ers of their written papers. They need 
to attach value to their writing, to re- 
ceive praise where praise is due, and 
to share what they write with others 
on special occasions. Writing skills are 
taught in relation to writing done for 
specific purposes and for immediate 
use. But children are encouraged to 
write freely in expressing their own 
thoughts and reactions, and high 
standards of perfection are not to be 
expected. 

When writing is intended to serve 
an immediate purpose, children are 
taught to proofread carefully for spell- 
ing. Exercises designed for this pur- 
pose help to sharpen their techniques 
of observation. Incorrect spellings are 
not put before children. Rather mis- 
placed words that might in some way 
resemble words that would fit the giv 
en spots are used. For example: 

Jane and Billy (went want) to take 
(he the) dog home with (them then). 

(Continued on page 86) 


A spelling 

















You'll want 
this brand-new 
poetry book! 


POEMS 
CHILDREN 
ENJOY 


contains nearly 700 poems for 

e Holidays « Special Occasions 
e Social Studies 

e English e Recitations 


Here's the book you've been waiting for—- 
an exciting collection of poems that will 
meet your every classroom need. This | 12- 
page volume combines verse which has 
appeared in THE INSTRUCTOR with favorite 
poems by many noted authors, among them 
Rachel Field, Monica Shannon, Walter de 
la Mare, and Rose Fyleman. Each selection 
has been classroom-tested and is included 
in this book to meet a definite need. 





POEMS CHILDREN ENJOY is designed to 
attract children: it features a large-size 
page (9%” x 12%”) and illustrations that 
have been expertly drawn by artists familiar 
to INSTRUCTOR readers. If the book is 
placed on a library table, you can count on 
children picking it up of their own accord. 
For your part, you can turn to this very 
comprehensive collection with confidence 
that you wiil find just the kind of poem you 
want; and you will be delighted to see how 
easy it is to use. The contents are carefully 
organized according to occasion or subject 
matter. Sturdily bound, in a choice of paper 
or hard covers. 


““fainon 9250 Feiyton™™ 8200 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders 


_ PO gE ee ris vice eed: (ieee 


| F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. | 


I Dansville, N. Y. narese € 
© ch me........ copies of POEMS CHILDREN | 
| (Number) i 
| ENJOY. 
go Hard Bound Edition... . ‘ .ea. $2.50 ! 
C) Paper Bound Edition............. ea. $2.00 ! 
Tota} amount of this order $.......... ! 
ED Gey GP Beccceceses » payment in full. I 


r C) Bill me payable in 30 days. (Minimum cred- 
it order $4.00.) 
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A Great American— 
Teddy Roosevelt 
(Continued from page 57) 


politician was horror-stricken ..1d ex- 
claimed, “Do any of you realize that 
there is only one life between this 
madman and the White House?” Of 
course, the one life was that of Presi- 
dent William McKinley, who died by 


an assassin’s bullet. 
The President 


Teddy became the twenty-sixth 
president of the United States on Sep- 
tember 14, 1901. His goal for the 
country was a bigger, better, and hap- 
pier nation that would lead the way 
in building a better and happier 
world. He was re-elected, and served 
until 1908. Teddy had been a three- 
year-old when Abraham Lincoln was 
inaugurated, and forty years later he 
assumed the same office. Here was 
proof of democracy in action: Lincoln, 
practically self-taught, from the log 
cabin of the Midwest, and Roosevelt, 
tutored and university educated, from 
the family mansion in New York City 
and his Long Island estate. 

During his administration, President 
Theodore Roosevelt was instrumenta: 
in pointing the way toward improve- 
ments which are more or less taken 
for granted today. As early as 1902, the 





SPECIAL EVENTS 


Oct. 3-9—Fire Prevention 
Week 


Oct. 12—Canadian Thanks- 
giving Day; Columbus Day 
Oct. 17-24—UN Week 
Oct. 31-—Halloween 











Reclamation Act was passed, which 
provided for the reclamation and irri 
gation of arid lands in the West. 
Roosevelt saw the importance and 
need for a shorter way to the Pacific 
Ocean, both for trade and in the event 
of war in the Pacific. During his term 
of office, plans were completed for the 
famous canal which was often referred 
to at that time as the “big ditch.” In 
1906, the first U.S. Forest Service was 
created, and the President set aside 
150 million acres of government tim- 
berland as a national forest reserve. 
As a gesture of peace and good will, 
he also sent the U.S. battleship fleet 
of sixteen ships on a world cruise. 

There were other events occurring 
between 1901 and 1909 that were the 
basis for our present-day improve- 
ments and benefits. In 1903, there was 
the first successful air flight by the 
Wright Brothers; wireless communi- 
cation was established across the At- 
lantic; the Pacific cable was complet- 
ed. In 1907, Oklahoma joined the 
Union—adding another star to the 
flag. In 1908 an automobile known 
as the Model “T” was put on the 
market. These are but a few of the 
milestones which were passed while 
this naturalist, statesman, hunter, and 
student was president. 


Helpfal A-V Material 


George W. Goethals, William C. 
Gorgas and the Panama Canal 
‘filmstrips, color), Eye Gate House, 
Inc., 2716 41st Ave., Long Island 
City 1, New York. 

Life of Theodore Roosevelt (film), 
Audio-Film Center, 38 W. 32nd St., 
New York 1. 

Panama (film), Text-Film Depart- 
ment, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36. 

(Continued on page 87) 





48 JOSEPH BOGGS BEALE 
HISTORICAL PRINTS USED 
IN CLASSROOMS BY THOUSANDS 
OF ENTHUSIASTIC TEACHERS 
WHO GOT THEM THIS SIMPLE WAY: 





Paul Revere’s Ride 


@ Ask your students to collect 150 outer wrappers from Fleer Dubble 
Bubble Gum. (They’ll gladly comply, for children buy more Fleer Dubble 
Bubble Gum than any other penny confection.) Send the wrappers to us 
and we will send you, free, 48 celebrated Beale American History Repro- 
ductions (with historical summary). Included in the selections are scenes 
depicting: 


e the Pony Express e Paul Revere’s Ride 

e the Boston Tea Party e Betsy Ross making the first flag 

e the signing of the e Ponce de Leon discovering the 
Declaration of Independence Fountain of Youth 


and many, many other prints which will delight and instruct your students, 
Each reproduction is loose leaf, and each is suitable for framing. 


phere: oo ee arian sie meme 


FRANK H. FLEER CORP. 
Dept. A25 
Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


CHECK ONLY ONE 
[] | enclose 150 outer wrappers from Dubble Bubble Gum for a set of 
48 Beale Historical Prints 


[_] Please send more information 


_ es ee, Ree ae eh eee SEs 


School 





Address —s 





City State 
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FREE EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILM 


Sound film in full color, 16 mm., available for classroom showing titled: “FUN FOR 
A PENNY”. A 20 min. trip through the Fleer plant in Philadelphia—actually shows 
how gum is made! Write now for reservations. Dept, A25, 
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MANE 
MUSIC 
EDUCSTION 


“TEACHERS AND PUPILS! 
HERE iS A NEW 
FASCINATION IN 
MuSIC FOR EDUCA 
TION AS WELL AS 
UN... FREE! 
MUSIC BOOK IN 
FULL COLOR ,WILL 
TEACH SOLO OR 
CLASS ENSEMBLE 


THRU: 
COLOR 
NOTES 
NUMBERS 
LETTERS 


SPECIAL 
PRICE 
CONSIDER- 
ATIONS 
TO SCHOOLS 
FOR QUANTITY 
PURCHASE. 












SEE! 
BEAR! | 
TRY! 


THIS 
BEAUTIFUL 
Toy! 


ANOTHER 
EPUCATIONA; 
~ 








toy BY _ 











Today's Wonder | 


TODAY S WONDERS 


in Sciesce 





= he { 
> A 


T= FE i? @ Sonar e Jet Propulsion 
= atte ; ® Radar @ Photoelectric Cell 
| ® Diesels @ Atomic Energy 
4 eng somnstnnes @ Plastics @ Television 
—— 
| e Nylon @ Rockets 


10 Posters printed in two colors 


This is an outstanding collection of cartoon-type posters that 
explain modern scientific marvels. They're a sure-fire hit with 
the children for they show graphically and dramatically how 
today's wonders in science operate. This set will serve you 
well as an up-to-the-minute teaching tool for science. 

Each poster is printed in two colors (five different colors in a 
set) to make them eye-catching bulletin-board attractions. 
Supplementary text, related activities, and experiments ap- 
pear on the reverse side of the posters. Large size (10” x 13”), 
the posters are printed on glossy white paper and are enclosed 
in a sturdy portfolio. 


Set $2.25 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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A Salt-Water Tea Party 
Continued from page 70) 


It did seem a shameful waste to 
Abby. but she knew there was wisdom 
behind the rule. 

On the deck of the “Beaver,” she 
knelt beside other “Indians” and pried 
up the lid of a chest of tea with an 
It seemed strange 
about, 


iron bar given her. 
there was no captain or crew 
but that was so much the better. 

No one spoke a word. The only 
sound was the slap-slapping of the 
water against the sides of the ship. To 
\bby it was a weird and yet comfort- 
ing sound. As long as there was si- 
lence, they would know if the King’s 
regulars were marching upon them. 

\ chill of excitement crept up her 


spine. It was a bitter-sweet excite- 
ment, because it was mingled with 
fear. If the regulars came, what could 


1 girl do—a girl who should be home 
right now by her own fireside? 

\t a muffled sound near by, Abby 
looked up to see only a few yards 


away—the Lion. As she had suspect- 
ed, the Lion was doing something to 
hurt the cause. He was busily stuffing 
tea into his leather pouch. 

Angrily, Abby dumped her tea over 
the side and crept across the deck to 
where the Banian Boy crouched. She 
act quickiy, or the Lion would 
surely finish the “lesson” he had be- 
gun at Old South. 

Chen, quickly, Abby raised her foot 
and kicked the pouch from the hand 
of the Banian Boy, sending it spin- 
ning across the deck, spilling tea leaves 
as it went. 

Fuming with rage, the boy 
to his feet, but now others 
watching him. Confused and shame- 
faced, he grabbed up his pouch and 
went back to his task. Abby scurried 
away like a rabbit. She knew the Lion 
would try no more tricks such as that. 
Too many eyes had seen what had 
happened. Too many eyes would 
watch his every move. 

When the sea was thick with float- 
ing tea, like a mass of fragrant sea- 
weed, the “Indians” filed silently back 
to the wharf. A few remained to 
sweep the deck clean of spilled tea. 

As they leaving, the captain 
and his crew came up from below 
decks. They waved to the departing 
“Indians.” It was plain they approved 
of the night’s work. 


must 


sprang 
were 


were 


Abby’s troubles were not over. She 
knew the Lion would be looking for 
her. The Lion was not one to forget 
a disservice. What could she do? For 
the first time, Abby wished she had 
been content to be a girl. 

She hurried along, worry creasing 
white lines on her small face. Then, 
she saw the Lion coming toward her, 
his purpose plain in his clenched fists 
swinging at his sides. At the same 
moment, someone at Abby’s shoulder 
said, “Me know you.” 

Abby froze in her place. It was 
Peter. He knew who she was. But 
she was relieved to see the tall sturdy 
form of her brother. The Lion would 
have to keep his distance now. 

She looked up, ready to hear the 
scolding that must come, 

“You brave Indian,” Peter was say- 
ing. “You save Tea Party.” Then, 
he laughed and slapped his compan- 
ion on the back. 

Abby sighed in relief, and length- 
ened her as not to lose the 
safety she had just found. 

Above them, a window flew open, 
and Admiral Montagu of His Maj- 
esty’s Navy poked his head out into 
the moonlight. “You have had a fine 
night for your little caper,” he said 
loudly. “But you will have to pay 
the fiddler.” 

The words had an ominous ring to 
them. But Abby was no longer afraid. 
She believed this night’s work was in 
the right, even if her part in it were 
not; and somehow she felt the author- 
ities would not be too harsh with 
Abigail Potter. 


steps so 


Let’s Help Children to Spell 


Continued from page 84) 


rhe final test in spelling is the way 
one spells in writing. Unless children 
can learn to spell correctly by auto- 
matic response when they write, they 
have not really learned to spell. If 
pupils have misspelled words in writ- 
ing, or have any doubts about the 
spelling of a word, such words should 
be checked and corrected by them in 
the process of proofreading. If chil- 
dren fail to find their errors, the teach- 
er should go over the papers individu- 
ally with them. 

Are your pupils cultivating these 
habits? Are they becoming increas- 
ingly more self-directing in this area? 
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“Then you think, Miss Operator, that it might be the front door?” 
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Young Medicine Man 
(Continued from page 82) 


working his way carefully from one 
clump to the next. He crawled to a 
spot directly above the first clump of 
brush. It was farther down the bank 
than he had thought. He turned and 
wriggled backward with his feet point- 
ing over the edge of the cliff. Slowly 
he backed over the cliff, grasping 
handfuls of grass to keep himself from 
falling. When he was stretched over 
the edge, his feet still did not touch 
the shrubs. There was nothing to do 
but let himself drop. 

When his feet hit the shrub, his 
weight added to the force of his drop 
began to pull the shrub out by its roots. 
He dug his toes into the wall as much 
as possible and put only part of his 
weight on the shrub, In this way he 
worked himself down to the next 
clump. From there the descent was 
easy. 

Before reaching Sly Fox, 
Arrow could see his torn legging and 
then the pool of blood. Flying Arrow 
bent over Sly Fox and saw that the in- 
jured boy was still breathing. 

For the first time Flying Arrow real- 
ized how important the lessons that 
Clawing Bear taught him really were. 
When he had thought carefully back 
over those lessons, he straightened the 
injured boy carefully into a more com- 
fortable position. Using his knife, he 
cut the torn legging away from the 
wound. Then he went to the stream, 
cupped his hands, and dipped up water 
He washed the worst of the dirt away 
from the wound and it began to bleed 


Flying 


again. 

Flying Arrow looked hopelessly at 
He had followed ( lawing 
Bear’s teachings as best he could and 
instead of helping, he seemed to be 
harming Sly Fox. Then almost as 
though the medicine man were stand- 
ing beside him, he heard those words, 
“You may be able to heal a wounded 
hunter.” 

Flying Arrow reached 
shirt and pulled out the bag of poul- 
tice. He drew the membrane sack from 
the leather pouch and took out the 
poultice. It had set to the firmness of 
cold clay, but Flying Arrow remem- 
bered what to do. He worked it in his 
hands until it was soft and _ pliable 
Then he gently covered the wound with 
it. He hurried to the stream and 
brought water in his cupped hands. 
He let the water drip onto the poultice 
so that the outer part became firm 

The sun had dropped out of sight 
and darkness was closing over the can- 
yon. Flying Arrow hurried to gather 
what fuel he could find. Before he 
started, he stripped off his leather shirt 
and laid it over Sly Fox. The injured 
boy seemed to be breathing more regu- 
larly, but he gave no sign of awaken- 
ing. 

Flying Arrow managed to find only 
a small armful of sticks. He kindled 
a fire and fed it only enough sticks to 
keep it burning. Now he knelt beside 
Sly Fox and felt of his arms and legs 
When he was sure there were no bro- 
ken bones, he moved his friend closer 
to the tiny fire. It was then that he 
discovered the bump on the back of 
Sly Fox’s head. 
judging the seriousness of that injury 
Flying Arrow knew that all he could 
do was keep Sly Fox quiet and warm. 


the wound. 


inside his 


There was no way of 


The hours of darkness dragged slow- 
ly past. Flying Arrow fed the tiny fire, 
adding a stick at a time, yet it gave 
off enough heat to keep away the chill 
of the night. 

When the first rays of light showed 
in the east, Sly Fox stirred and moaned 
A moment later he opened his eyes 
and tried to sit up. 

“Where am I?” he asked. 








“Lie still,” Flying Arrow ordered, 
holding him down. “Help will come 
soon, 

As the sun was rising, Flying Arrow 
heard the sounds of men coming down 
the cliff bank somewhere to the east 
of them. He got his bow ready, just 
in case it might be enemies, but he 
lowered it when a party of warriors 
from his camp arrived. Clawing Bear 
was with them. 

“It is as I thought,” the medicine 
man said as he reached the two boys. 

Clawing Bear quickly examined the 
wound and the bump on Sly Fox’s 
head. He nodded gravely. 

“You have learned better than I had 
dared hope,” he told Flying Arrow. 
“You will become a great medicine 
man and a great chief.” 

“I did only what you taught me,” 
Flying Arrow answered. 

“You saved your friend’s life,” 
Clawing Bear said quietly. “That is as 
great a deed as any warrior can do.” 


A Great American— 
Teddy Roosevelt 


Continued from page 85) 


Story of the Panama Canal, The, “Ad- 
venture in film- 
strip), Cambridge Productions, 17 
E. 45th St., New York 17. 

Story of Theodore Roosevelt, The, 
“Great American Presidents Series” 
filmstrips, color Educational 
Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C, 

Teddy, the Rough Rider (film, color 
Association Films, Inc., 347 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York 17. 

Theodore Roosevelt, Man of Action, 
“Leaders of America Series” (‘film- 
strips, color), Eye Gate House, Inc. 

Wright Brothers, Pioneers of Ameri- 
can Aviation, “American History 
Series of Enrichment Records—Set 
+” (78 or 33 rpm), Filmstrip 


House, 25 Broad St., New York 4 


Stamps Series” 


The Citizen Builder 
Nancy Napier 


Her schoolroom’s more than four stout 
walls 
And forty desks well filled 
To her it is a studio 
To organize and build. 


She plans her work creatively 

For boys and girls now growing; 
Evaluates curriculums 

To sense what seems worth knowing. 


She studies growing boys and girls 
Of many different kinds, 

To understand their differences, 
Their hearts as well as minds. 


The lives of future citizens 
She helps to gently mold; 

Artistically and lovingly 
She guides as they unfold. 


Her pupils all are taught respect 
For democratic living, 

For courtesy and industry, 
For sharing, and for giving. 


They're taught to value honesty, 
To know co-operation; 

They're taught respect and tolerance 
For every other nation; 


She helps to build right attitudes 
Of patriotism and duty, 
Appreciation for the good, 
And love of truth and beauty; 


Her pupils know good workmanship, 
Develop noble feeling; 

They learn to judge and to appraise 
And value honest dealing: 


Her schoolroom is a gladsome p!ace 
With few heartaches and tears; 
She’s building citizens for now 
And folks for future years! 


There's Still Time For Your 


Class To Receive 


e Provides basis for classroom 
projects 
e Supplements texts with more re- 


cent material 
Educational Advisors 


HELEN BUNKER, Teacher, Hammond, Ind. 


Professor, 


DR. JEANNE CHALL, Ass't 
City College, N. Y. 

DR. AMO DE BERNARDIS, Ass't Supt. 
of Schools, Portland, Oregon. 

HELEN HEFFERNAN, Chief, Bureau of 
Elementary Education, Cal. State Dept. 
of Education. 

LILLIAN D. MARTIN, Teacher, Center 
School, Trumbull, Conn 

DR. F. DEAN McCLUSKY, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, Univ. of California. 

DR. W. A. WITTICH, Director, Bureau of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, Univ. of Wis. 


THIS YEAR'S SUBJECTS: 


Sept. Story of Flight PI 
d t 

Oct. Meaning of Elections pene 

November Louis Pasteur 


Dec. Star Spangled Banner | 


January 1954 in Review | 
Name 
February Alaska 
March Life in The Circus School 
April The Cave Mon i School Address 
May Summer Fun City or Post Office 


and Sofely 


The New Educational Comic Type Magazine 
Published Exclusively for Elementary 
GRADE SCHOOL STUDENTS 


This modern teaching aid is now widely accepted 
and approved by school authorities. Prepared 
under the careful supervision of leading educa- 
tors and qualified experts, it integrates the social 
studies, sciences and language arts by means of 
the reading medium most popular with chil’ren. 
Last year’s tcacher-si.bscribers tell us that it: 


1954-55 school year 
] name and address below. 


I enclose $ 


Lee ean an an aa an a ow a a ee ee 


e Provides happier learning 

e Arouses reluctant readers 

e Answers the “bad” comic book 
problem 


Subscription Procedure 


Picture Progress is published monthly from 
September through May. It is available only 
on a subscription basis for classroom groups. 
The cost may be paid by the pupils or schools. 
A FREE teacher's copy is sent with group 
subscriptions of 10 or more, together with a 
supplement to aid the teacher. The rates are 
as follows: 


20 or more subscriptions 75 
4 to 19 subscriptions 80 
1 to 3 subscriptions $1.00* 


*Please enclose full payment with 
order of 3 subscriptions or less 


Picture Progress, Dept. |-10 
] 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y 
subscriptions to Picture Progress for the 
and ship each issue, as published, direct to 


Bill me later 


Send sample copy 


(Teacher or Principal 
Grade 


Zone State 




















Teaching ig eacy with the PZ acrrale 


Make your own flash cards, signs, posters. Visual aids made 
with the MARSH 77 have eye-appeal, hold attention, make 
teaching a pleasure. Teachers using the MARSH 77 say, “Fits 
my hand like a fountain pen. Cap snaps on easily. Felt points 
firmly held in place. Smooth ink flow. Guaranteed not to leak.” 


THERE’S ART-MAGIC IN THE FELT POINT for sketching, 
layout, illustration. Ink is smear-proof, instant drying. Marks 
wood, paper, metal, glass, cloth, plastic. No. 1 


on any surface 


PHONETICS 
6-O-ball 
&-i- boy 


POSTERS 
—aen 
















rer 


MARSH J7 4 
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Personal Set $3.25. At school supply, art and stationery stores. 


| 





MAIL 

COUPON 

¥ TODAY 
for FREE 

QUICKIE COURSE 


in drawing 


Name 


Address 


oer se 


and lettering. 


ennianiti 


MARSH CO., 96 Marsh Bidg., Belleville, Illinois 


Send free Quickie Course in drawing and lettering and name 
of nearest dealer. (No obligation.) 


City and State 


Fp 17 
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Start the year right with the newest plan book! 


Teachers in all grades tried it, used it, perfected it before publication / 







































































































































































































































WEATHER E  Special’Events ee Lunch Record: 
Mobday — seine | CONNIE cceenteninctlinetin Z Assembly Trips: 
Week of ee Tuesday _ .. Friday E  Caleteria Duty 
Wednesday Playground Duty Fire Drills: 
Reading Spelling, Writing | Language Arts Social Studies Science Arithmetic Art, Crafts, Music Peveieal Bd “ eokien 
Monday 5 
Abveat = 
Tardy 
Tuesday 
Absent 
Milk Record 

Tordy 
Wednesday 
Absent 
Tardy 
—e thin ‘ 
S$ evel atenatneaes emmaceats 
Friday 7 
Abvenat 4 

} 
Vaedy $ Visitors during Week: 

$ 
High? ghts of Week Films and f trips Used Supplies Wanted and Received t Meetings and Appointments: | Special Duty and Room Assignments 

$ Dusting 

Blackboards 

Plants 
3 Coattoom 




















Illustration shows 2 PLAN BOOK pages. Actual size—17” x 11” 


tue Instructor PLAN BOOK provides tue Instructor PLAN BOOK is complete- 


f d il k| | | . That’s right—this brand-new PLAN BOOK for elementary teachers 
or al y, wee y, a - year p anning— has everything. It is the perfect answer to all your planning problems. 
Tried, tested, and perfected by teachers, this book provides for record- 

e 80 pages for daily plans ing much more information than any other plan book available. It keeps 


the information you want in one place right at your finger-tips. 


° 8 pages for recording notes, This PLAN BOOK will see you through the entire school year—it has planning 


inventories, reports, items pages for forty weeks of school. Easy to use, the size (842” x 11”) is convenient 
t d f for classroom use. The book has a sturdy wire spiral binding. Pen or pencil 
you want a recorc of. may be used. The INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOK is the one book that gives 


you a permanent record of the year’s activities in one handy volume. 


Just check this list of Single Copy $1.25 


5 to 10 Copies $1.10 each 10 or more Copies 90¢ each 


° Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders 
necordA you cam heen in | | Ree | 
If you would like to supply each teacher with the new PLAN BOOK, sample copies 


will be submitted for your approval. Order samples on school requisition signed by 
school official. 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSvILLE, N. Y. 


@ the schoo! calendar © cafeteria duty ' IN-1054 § 
@ dates for reports playground duty | Please send me af once: : 
@ the daily schedule ® a record of trips 1 ; ' 
© the class record © fire drills i _.. Copies of The INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOK roman 
@ rank, marks, 1Q or achievement tests @ lunch record . (Number) ' 

for every child @ milk record ' at $ per Copy. Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders $ coose 4 
@ pupils’ addresses and telephone num- @ money collected . (Amount) 1 
. pupil’ lh deieatntatnis @ textbook list ' [] Include my subscription to The INSTRUCTOR 4 

ence ' — 
@ emergency telephone numbers . — So" votes . LJ One Year $5 = Two Years $9 : 
@ highlights of the week : ' 
® not books, films, and film- ' Total Amount of this Order 

. a pln aa records —_— — - . [) Bill me, payable 30 days after shipping. a : 
- on ha end egpetupnente © notes on special units and activities : (Except to schools, minimum credit order $4.00) ( Payment enclosed. : 
@ special duty and room assignments © workshop notes ; Name nwidendlieeeii - (hic habekopeiaiaigan ‘eid : 
@ the weather © a seating chart (instructions for past- © St. or R.D ' 
@ special events ing in are included) : ments , ans AN a anal aca init ag 1 
@ holidays ® a calendar (instructions for pasting s P.O. & Zone BR as eee ek ee P [RE : 
o assemblies in are included) LOTTI IIIT ITITITTTTTTLIELLLCELLLLLLILILeLeLeLeeeLeeeeeeeeetfefefeeetettelfel 
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STORYTELLING 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL FILE 


Edith Edmonds 


Elementary School Librarian, Public Schools, 


Winnetka, Illinois 


TORYTELLING is a very real means 
of acquainting children with 
good books and stimulating their 
interest in reading. A story time 
can greatly enrich classroom activ- 
ities and interests. Pupils’ hori- 
zons can be broadened immeasur- 
ably when people and countries are 
brought into focus by means of a 
well-told folk tale or legend. Story- 
telling can help to develop a real 
sense of appreciation for what good 
literature has to offer. When a 
child and a book, through its sto- 
ry, have been happily introduced, 
there awakens a desire to read more. 
There is no limit to the age ap- 
peal of good storytelling. Simple 
stories of home, family, and ani- 
mals will entrance the little ones; 
fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-graders’ 
interests will be captured by myths, 
folklore, legends, and great hero 
tales. Contemporary stories should 
be included in the story program, 
as these offer a very realistic tie 
to our modern ways of living. 

Teacher and librarian storytellers 
have it within their power to offer 
their listeners a varied and rich diet 
of literary education and to satis- 
factorily stimulate a real and last- 
ing interest in books. No day 
should be too crowded for a quiet 
story which the storyteller enjoys 
telling. 

This is a bibliography of good 
story material to tell the children 
of elementary-school grades. The 
books are to be found in most 
school and public libraries. 


Kindergarten and Primary Age 


Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International: Told under 
the Blue Umbrella, Told under 
the Green Umbrella, Told under 
the Magic Umbrella (Macmil- 
lan). 

Bacmeister: 
(Dutton). 

Baker: Fifteen Tales for Lively 
Children (Dodd). 

Barksdale: Treasure Bag; Stories 
and Poems (Knopf). 

Becker and others: Stories for Fun 
(Scribner). 

Brock: Till Potatoes Grow on Trees 
(Knopf). 

Child Study Assoc.: Read-to-Me- 
Storybook, Read Me Another 
Story, Read Me More Stories 
(Crowell). 

Chase: Jack and the Three Sillies 
(Houghton). 

Dalgliesh: Happily Ever After (E. 

M. Hale). 


Stories to Begin On 





Fenner: Time to Laugh (Knopf). 

Gruenberg: Favorite Stories Old 
and New (Doubleday). 

Harper: Brownie of the Circus and 
Other Stories of Today (Mc- 
Kay). 

Hutchinson: Chimney Corner Sto- 
ries and Chimney Corner Fairy 
Tales (Minton). 

Kent: First Nursery Stories (Gar- 
den City Publishing Co.). 


Mitchell: Here and Now Story 
Book (Dutton). 

Potter: Several books of Mrs. 
Goose (Stokes). 

Slobodkina: Caps for Sale (W. R. 
Scott). 

Wiesgard: Family Mother Goose 


@Harper). 

Wigginand Smith: Tales of Laugh- 
ter (Garden City Publishing 
Co.). 


Intermediate Age 


Adams: Book of Princess Stories 
(Dodd). 

ACEI: Told under the Stars and 
Stripes (Macmillan). 


Bleecker: Big Music (Viking). 

Chase: jack Tales (Houghton). 

Courlander: Kantchil’s Lime Pit 
(Harcourt). 

Eells: Fairy Tales from Brazil 
(Dodd). 

Fahs: From Long Ago and Many 
Lands (Beacon Press). 

Felton: Legends of Paul Bunyan 
(Knopf). 

Fenner: There Was a Horse, Ad- 
venture, Rare and Magical, Fools 
and Funny Fellows, Giants and 
Witches and a Dragon or Two 

Knopf). 

Frost: Legends of the United Na- 
tions (Knopf). 

Gruenberg: More Favorite Stories 
Old and New (Doubleday). 


Harper: Uncle Sam’s Story Book 
(McKay). 
Hazeltine: Children’s Stories to 


Read or Tell (Abingdon). 

Lang: Blue Fairy Book, Green 
Fairy Book, Olive Fairy Book, 
Orange Fairy Book, Red Fairy 
Book (Longmans). 

Mukerji: Hindu tales (Dutton). 

Oakes: The Bamboo Gate (Mac- 
millan). 

Olds: Feather Mountain (Hough- 
ton). 

Power: Bag O’ Tales (Dutton). 

Sandrus: Eighi Treasured Stories 
(Scott Foresman). 

Smith: A Laughing Matter 
Scribner). 

Smith and Hazeltine: Just for Fun 

(Lothrop). 





Uchida: Dancing Kettle and Oth- 
er Japanese Folk Tales (Har- 
court). 

Undset: True and Untrue and 
Other Norse Tales (Knopf). 
Wiggin and Smith: Arabian Nights 

(Scribner). 


Authors’ Collections 


Carroll: Alice in Wonderland (sev- 
eral publishers have editions 
Grahame: Dream Days, especially 
the “Reluctant Dragon” story 
(Nelson). 

Kipling: The Mowgli Stories from 
The Jungle Books (Doubleday). 


Milne: Winnie-the-Pooh Books 
(Dutton). 
Salten: Bambi (Noble). 


Halleween Stories 


Dogemus: Spooks and Spirits and 

hadowy Shapes (Aladdin). 

Harper: Ghosts and Goblins 
(Dutton). 

Sechrist: Little Book of Halloween 
(Lippincott). 

——Heigh-Ho for Halloween 
(Macrae). 

For Thanksgiving 

Barksdale: The First Thanksgiving 
(Knopf). 

Dickinson: The Children’s Book of 
Thanksgiving Stories (Double- 
day). 

Harper: Harvest Feast (Dutton). 


Christmas 


ACEI: As Told under the Christ- 
mas Tree (Macmillan). 

Alden: Why the Chimes Rang 
(Bobbs). 


Bailey: The Merry Christmas Book 
(Whitman). 

Brock: Birds’ Christmas Tree 
(Knopf 

Crampton: The Golden Christmas 
Book (Simon & Schuster). 

Dalgliesh: Christmas (Scribner). 

Fatio: The Christmas Forest 
(Aladdin). 

Harper: Merry Christmas to You! 
(Dutton). 

Piper: The Little Engine 
Could (Platt & Munk). 
Price: Santa’s Footprints and Oth- 
er Christmas Stories (Aladdin). 
Smith: Santa Claus Book (Watts). 
Smith and Hazeltine: Christmas 


That 


Book of Legends and Stories 
(Lothrop). 
At Easter Time 
Bianco: Look-Inside Easter Egg 
(Oxford 


Brock: Surprise Balloon (Knopf). 

Brown: The Golden Egg Book 
(Simon). 

Harper: Easter Chimes (Dutton). 

Hazeltine and Smith: Easter Book 
of Legends and Stories (Loth- 
rop). 

Heyward: The Country Bunny and 
the Little Gold Shoes (Hough- 
ton). 

Milhous: Egg Tree (Scribner). 

Weise: Happy Easter (Viking). 


General Holiday Collections 


Conover: The Holiday Story Sam- 
pler (Whitman). 


Fenner: Feasts and Frolics 
(Knopf). 
Lillie: The Book of Three Festi- 


vals (Dutton). 
Sechrist: The Red Letter Days 
(Macrae). 
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frAaT. SOMETHING NEW and SENSATIONAL in 





LAST! ‘CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Superb Satin Velour & Metallic 
Show Rich NewCardsr 





50 up. Statione 
Kiddie Books, Games tl ° 
Several $1.00 Boxes ON APPROVAL. 


PURO GREETINGS, 2801 Locust, Dept. 445-M St. Louls 3, Mo 


PRIZE CONTEST! 
FOR TEACHERS 


Are you an elementary school teacher? 

Are you planning to teach a unit on HOUSING 
this school term? 

Can you write clearly and concisely? 









If your answer to these three questions is “Yes,” 
then you are eligible to enter the Contest for 
Teachers, conducted by the National Association 


of Home Builders 


FIRST PRIZE | SECOND PRIZE THIRD PRIZE 


$200 $100 $75 


These sums will be awarded for the best original 
material submitted by teachers between Septem- 
ber 1, 1954, and May 31, 1955, on how to develop 
a housing study in elementary schools. Entries 
may be submitted in the form of an article 
describing a true teaching experience in a class- 
room, or as a teaching unit. The materia] will 
be designed for any grade level, kindergarten 
through 8th grade. It may concern housing in 
any period, past or present, provided it is re- 
lated to current classrvom studies on the ele- 
mentary school level. 


For entry blanks and complete details, fill out 
the information below and mail to: 








Educational Director 


NATIONAL ASS’N OF HOME BUILDERS 
1028 Conn. Ave., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


Please send entry blank and complete details 
about the CONTEST FOR TEACHERS as an- 
nounced in the magazine. 


Your 
Name 
Grade 

You Teach 
Name of 
Schoo! 
School 
Address 


City State 
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boys in my sixth grade were 


_ } I 
making jac k-o’-lanterns to dec- 


orate the classroom for Halloween 


One of the boys wondered aloud 
how raw pumpkin would taste 
Someone else remarked that it 
would be better in a pie. This led 
us to discuss the possibilities and 
mechanics ol pie baking 

Since our school, at that time, 
offered no kitchen facilities, we 
faced our first obstack There was, 


however, a two-burner gas plate in 
office Wi 
to make use 


our nurse’s 


request d 


promptly 


permission 


of it. This was granted, so our next 
iob was to find and borrow a top- 
of-the-stove oven or ovenctte. Sev- 
cral members of the faculty were 
ontacted with negative results. 
Our prin ipal saved the day when 
he suggested that he thought his 
wife had what we were looking for 
She did! 

Next, we needed a recipe We 
had a general idea of ingredients. 


ol quantities. 
their 


but wi had to be ure 
Children volunteered to ask 
part nts 

[he basic recipe we used for our 
pie was as follows 

Crust 

1% cups sifted flour 
4 cup shortening 


dash of salt 


2 about 

add salt, 
ut in shortening 
until pieces are about th 
Add cold water,a small 


table spoons water 
Sift flour once, measure, 

and silt again. ( 

size of 


small peas 


Pumpkin Pies 


a 


a time, mixing lightly 


amount at 
a fork only enough to make 


with 
the flour hold together. 
littl 


Handle as 
together 
Roll out on slightly floured board 
Fit into 9-inch pie plate; flute the 
edges and prick bottom of crust 
with the fork. Pour filling into the 
crust and bake for one hour in hot 


1 
as possible Press 


2 cups strained pumpkin 
cup milk 
2 eggs 
cup sugar 
teaspoon cinnamon 
teaspoon ginge! 
Mix all 
Pour into crust and bake 
We made lists of the utensils and 
j 


ingredicnts 


ingredients together. 


which were necessary 
for our experiment in making pies, 
and eager children volunteered to 
bring them from home. 


Chis initial planning took us two 


days to compl te because of the 
necessity of checking for recipes at 
home Since it was Friday, our 


jack-o’-lanterns were put into the 


milk cooler over the week end. 

On Monday, our piec-making be- 
gan in earnest. First, the library 
table was scrubbed and covered 
with several sheets of newsprint, 


topped with shelf paper. Then the 
group was divided into eight teams 
of three people cach. These teams 
worked in fifteen-minute shifts to 
cut and peel the pumpkin, wash it, 


and put it on the stove to cook, 


HALLOWEEN GAMES 


13 for Your Class 


i ERE are games which vour class 
can play for Halloween 


Witch Picture Each 


supplied with a square of construc- 


pupil is 


tion paper, a stick of gum, and a 
toothpick At a given signal, th 
gum is chewed When it is work- 
able eacl player using the tooth- 
pick only, tries to make a picture ol 
a witch on a broom. At the whistlk 
ull have to show their results 
Where Pu One pupil is 
blindfolded. He is given a ruler. 


ruler, the one 
and the 


frucsses who it is 


When he poi 
he points at must 
blindfolded on 


Gh t Stor Cre 


mcw 


pupil tells a 


ghost story. Every time he uses the 
word g/ ill the rest must moan 
and wave their arms as if floating 
When he uses jack-o’-lantern, they 
must open and close their eyes; and 
when black cat is used, they must 


and sit down 
fails to do 


turn around 


get up, 
again Lh om 


who 
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ESTHER MILLER PAYLER 


these things has to continue the 
story 
Who Is the Jack-o’-Lantern? 

lhe class is divided into groups of 
en, One from each group goes out 
of the room while a small jack-o’ 
lantern cutout is pinned in full 
view on one of the nine remaining 
each group. The players 
back the last 


spot the cutout in his group is the 


ones in 

are called one to 

Jac k o’-Lantern 
Pumpkin-Seed Chains 


pupils into two tac ing rows of equal 


Arrangt 


numbers. Give each person in one 
threaded needle To each 
layer in the opposite row give part 
f a cup of pumpkin seeds (taken 
jack-o’-lanterns At the 
the players with the seeds 


row a 
from 

whistle, 
each start picking up seeds and 
helding them for their partners to 
string, until time is called. The 
couple with the most seeds thread- 


ed wins 


SS & 
ee 





From JACK-O’-LANTERNS to 


JANE L. ELKIN 


Teacher, Seventh Grade, 
Liverpool Central Schools, 
Liverpool, New York 





Another group was in charge of the 
cooking. When it had boiled to a 
thick pulp, the boys in the group 
strained the pumpkin through a 
food mill. 

The strained pumpkin was care- 
fully set aside in bowls and jars 
and allowed to cool. It was then 
refrigerated until the following 
day. 

On the second day, we again pre- 
pared our table. All people in- 
volved in handling utensils and 
food were sure to scrub their hands 
and not to touch any other items. 
The boys joined in making the pies 
as readily as did the girls. Two 
people worked together to make 
pastry and two people worked to- 
ecther to make the filling for each 
pic. We needed four pies. We 
could bake only one pie at a time 
but got all four ready. While the 
first pie was baking, the other three 
were in the refrigerator. 

One child measured ingredients 
while the other child mixed them. 
The bugaboo of all cooks—fine pas- 
the children as if 
they were veterans. The dough was 
expertly handled by these begin- 
ners in the baking game. 

On Wednesday, the children 
could hardly contain themselves 
until afternoon. But they had de- 
cided to save the pies for dessert 
after the noon hour. Each child 
ate, with relish, a piece of the pies 
that all had made. 

Whipped-cream topping gave our 
pies a festive air, and all agreed 
that this was the best pumpkin pie 
they'd ever eaten. 

Our principal’s wife, who had let 
us use her ovenctte, received a sam- 
ple of our product 

A three-day activity spirited rou- 
tine Regular schoolwork 
was not neglected. The children 
worked with fervor to accomplish 
other tasks in addition to their pie- 
baking arithmetic ) 
exact directions (read- 
ing), cleanliness (health), and 
citizenship edu- 
were all involved in learn- 
ing to bake pumpkin pies. 


a4 


try—was met by 


affairs. 


Measuring 
following 


working togethe1 
cation 


Ship; 1) Automobile; or 
My Name is (if Mrs., so state) 
Street or R.D 

P.O. G Zone 


Grade G School (or other position) 


(NAMES) 








READ THIS 


All You Trippers! 


OCTOBER 25 is the final date 
for mailing us the story of your 
travels. Worth while? Just see! 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


is offering $2,000 in prizes: 


81.000 
and 


$1,000 


in Cash 
Prizes 


in Merchandise 
Prizes 


Tell about any trip you have taken 
this summer or at any time since 
November 1, 1953. Write only 1,000 
to 1,200 words. Your envelope must 
be postmarked not later than Octo- 
ber 25. Send it earlier if you can. 


Who Can Compete? 


1. All teachers now in active service, 
under contract, or substitutes— 
in public, private, or parochial 
schools and in institutions of high- 
er learning. 


te 


. All who taught at any time during 
the past school year. 
3. All administrators, supervisors, and 
librarians in schools and colleges. 
4. All 1954 graduates of teachers col- 
leges and teacher-training schools. 
(With this exception: Persons who 
have received Ist, 2nd, or 3rd_ prizes 
in the Instructor Travel Contests of 
the past five years, 1949-1953, are not 
eligible.) 


$1,000 in 50 
CASH PRIZES 


First Prize $ 200 
Second Prize 150 
Third Prize 75 
Fourth Prize 60 
Fifth Prize 45 
Sixth Prize 30 
44 $10 Prizes 440 

$1,000 


$1,000 in 
MERCHANDISE PRIZES 


These consist of 500 Merchandise 
Certificates worth $2.00 each— 
good toward purchase of any 
item listed in “The Instructor 
Catalog of Teaching Aids” or 
toward any magazine offered 
by The Instructor Subscription 
Agency. 


Send in the Entry Blank NOW! The 
Cover Sheet which we will send you 
in return gives simple rules and help- 
ful suggestions. iddress: Travel 
Editor, The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
MAGAZINE 
Dansville, N.Y. 


State 


Please send copies of your announcement to the following teacher friends: 


| 


(ADDRESSES) : 1-10 


Cravel Contest 


Please send me a Cover Sheet for the story of my Vacation Trip. I have been to 
traveling by (1) Train; [J Plane; [> Bus; 


















the instructor TIME-TEACHER SET 





Each Set Includes: 1 Large Clockface with Hands, and 36 Small Clockfaces with Hands 


This set is a new, 


pupils how to tell time. Classroom tested 


modern aid built at the request of 
many teachers who wanted practical help in teaching their 
and proved, 


hour hands and blue minute hands. When 


Both the teacher's clockface and the smal] clocks have red 
attached, the 
hands turn easily yet are firmly secured to the sturdy 















the TIME-TEACHER provides specific help, for it employs 
pupil participation in all time-telling exercises. It’s the 
easy way to teach time-telling and—it’s fun for pupils. 

Included in each set is a large clockface for the teacher 
and 36 small pupil clockfaces. The smal! clockfaces are 
printed four to a sheet with cutout lines indicated. The 
hands and brass fasteners are separately packaged. You 


poster board. The numerals on the large clock are big 
enough to be clearly seen from every part of the class- 
room. Easily stored, the set is packaged in a durable 
manila envelope. 


Set $2.50 Postage Paid on Cash Orders 


















simply cut the small faces apart and attach the hands. 


20 HOLIDAYS and SPECIAL DAYS 


Classroom Posters for the School Year 


Here’s the set of classroom posters you've been waiting for—an exciting collection 
for the Holidays and Special Days during the school year. These new posters are 
large size (13” x 16%”) and are printed in two colors (five different colors in a set). 
Each tells the name of the holiday or special day and the date or day on which it 
falls. The type is big and easily read. 








THANKSGIVING 


THE LAST THURSDAY IN 


The posters are ideal for developing classroom discussions on special days and events. 
Their simplicity insures quick attention and easy understanding. The illustrations, 
expertly drawn by an artist familiar to The INSTRUCTOR readers, make them eye- 
catching bulletin-board features. When not in use, the posters may be stored in the 
specially designed shipping carton. 


PICTO-LOTTO CARDS 


a delightful, entertaining teaching game for your Reading-Readiness Program! 


EACH SET INCLUDES: 


Your children will love to play PICTO-LOTTO—for it is 
an exciting teaching game. It’s as simple as Lotto—it's 
played with pictures and words—it's a great aid in word 
recognition and reading readiness programs. Words used 
— from the first five hundred of the Gates Reading 
ist. 


Each set includes 16 clear line drawings of familiar ani- 
mals and objects that are cut into individual squares; plus 
16 squares imprinted with the names of those same ani- 
mals and objects. First, try your children on picture rec- 
ognition by having one child draw and name the pictured 
item. Your pupils work to fill horizontal or vertical rows, 





PICTO-WORD 


Flash Cards 








@ 16 MASTER PICTURE SQUARES 
@ 36 PUPIL PICTURE C 
leach different) 


@ 16 MASTER WORD SQUARES 
ARDS @ 400 BLANK SQUARES 
(for covering picture cards) 


diagonals, corners, or the whole card. As the children 
master the picture recognition, you can switch to the 
master word cards. The child drawing will then read the 
name and the players will fill the appropriate square. 


Each set comes packaged in a sturdy envelope that can 
be used for storage. The cards and squares are heavy card- 
board that will stand constant use. This new educational 
game is sure to please your pupils . ... and it will help 
you over the rough spots of your reading-readiness pro- 
gram. 


Set $1.25 


Postage Paid on Cash Orders 


your vocabulary building program. On one side of 








Here's the complete list of Holidays 
and Special Days in this set— 


School Begins New Year's Day Washington's Birthday 
Beginning of Fall Chanukah St. Potrick’'s Day 
Columbus Doy Lincoln's Birthday Coming of Spring 
Halloween Valentine Day May Day 

Veterans’ Day Mother's Day 
Thanksgiving Memorial D 

Coming of Winter Set $3.00 Flog Day ™ 
Christmas Postage Paid on Cash Orders Father's Day 


36 Pupils May Play! 





these 














(Number) 


Sets 20 HOLIDAYS and 


Please enter my order for the following items: 
Sets The INSTRUCTOR TIME-TEACHER 


SPECIAL DAYS POSTERS @ $3.00 


cards you'll find large, clear, appealing line drawings of 
familiar animals and objects. These may be used for rec- 
ognition games. On the reverse side of the picture is the 
name of the animal or object. These words can be used 
like any vocabulary flash cards. Both the drawings and 
the identifying names are large enough to be easily seen 
from every part of the classroom. Your children—individ- 


IN-1054 


EVERYDAY PICTURES 


FOR KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY GRADES 


PICTO-WORD FLASH CARDS 


for your vocabulary building and reading-readiness program 


Set 1! 60 drawings with identifying words from the first five hundred of the Gates Reading List. 
Set I! 60 drawings with identifying words from the second five hundred of the Gates Reading List. 


Learning will be fun with PICTO-WORD FLASH CARDS 
. and you'll like their simplicity, their many uses in 


ually or in pairs—can also use them, for the identifying 


picture is on the back. 
Printed on sturdy white board, these cards will withstand 
constant handling. They are packed in a durable envelope 
that will provide easy storage for the flash cards when not 
in ase. Suggestions for the teacher are included on the 
back of the envelope. 


Each Set $1.50 


Postage Paid on Cash Orders 


~ HINOERG aR TEN 
@ HOMES AND PETS Axo Panny 
@ TRAVELING 


@ GOING TO CHURCH 





en 


Name 
St. or R.D. 
P.O. & Zone 


ampemamw em ae awe ww es = SS ee eee om es wees eee eee and 


Sets PICTO-LOTTO CARDS 


.... Sets PICTO-WORD FLASH CARDS @ $1.50 


casita, Set | 
Sets EVERYDAY PICTURES 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders 


Set Il 


Bill me, payable in 30 days. 
xcept to schools, minimum credit order $4.00) 





Total Amount of this order 


TOTAL 
@ GBS0 Obs siudins 10 PICTURE POSTERS FEATURING: 
@ EVERYDAY ACTIVITIES 
ee eres @ SEASONAL ACTIVITIES 
@ SENDING MESSAGES 
@ $1.25 ea. Each large-size chart (10” 
side. The reverse side of each chart has a Short Story and a 
C8. -.....-..-.. List of Things to Do. Printed on glossy white board, the charts 
are packaged in a durable and attractive folder. 
@ $1 50 ea These pictures will be of great value to you as a kindergarten or primary 


their environment. 


| well. 





x 13”) shows four pictures on one 


concern everyday activities and scenes familiar to most small children. They 
children gain a keener awareness of the world around them and the changes and differences in 
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they 


teacher, since 


will help primary 


There are many ways in which the posters can be used in the classroom. They will make an ideal 
bulletin-board display, an eye-catching feature on the library table, or they can be used in your 
opaque projector. The charts will serve as motivation for lunguage arts activities, for initiating a 
general discussion by the class, for social studies and science units, as research material for creating 
original movies. This brand-new collection of picture posters is a teaching aid that will serve you 


Set $1.50 


Postage Paid on Cash Orders 







Aelfful “Jeaching Materials 
FILL IN COMPLETEL’‘ 
and CLIP SEPARATEL’‘ On 
the coupons for the items 
you want. (Copied coupons 
are not acceptable.) Send . —— 
in ONE envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


Coupons in this issue are on pages 
92, 94, 96, 98, 100, 102, and 104, 





SESSSOOOSEOEESEESESESSESESEESSESESSESSSSSESSSSESSESSSSHSESESESSESESOSSSSSSSESESOSSESS 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY. Please send me your study chart of musical activities in the 
music program, NEW MUSIC HORIZONS, preschool through junior high school. 


Ins. 241 
GROTED  dncccccndbonecessiscceseccrccdeccccesessocesst Grade cvccusacsue 
BD GP OE, cécccacesdecedsuceceeocsesoceesosesess No. Pupils ..... 
GE cade cocvdecrersdeadsseseccocceccocceusenscneces . Zone neces GED evecnes 10-54 


GREYHOUND LINES. Piease send me your full-color 8 ft. Wall Display ‘Wayside Won- 
ders.'' Aiso include your 8-page lesson guide ‘‘How to See America by Highway," for 


transportation study 


Ins. 93 
NOME} occ cccc cc ee reece eee ee ee ee eee eee e seen Hee eee HE HEE EEE EH ESSE EE SESEEE SESE SESEEE SES ESE OES 
MM 2 | SPTTTTTITITTTITITITTTTTTTTT TTT 
Clty .cccccccece er rretiy Zone «. «+00: Shale .cccccece 10-54 


COOOOCOEOEEOOESE ESE SEEEEEEOESEEEEEESEESOSESHESSESESESESESEOSESESOEESESSSOSOOSOESEESD 
AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES. Please send your free booklet, 
"About Soft Drinks,'' including chart showing sugar content of soft drinks and various 
foods. 


Ins. 272 
Name : COCO O OEE OEE OOOH OEE EEE EOE EEE EEE SETHE EEE EEE EEEESESESE EES EESES 
Street OF B.D. ccccccccccccccecccccerceesccseeceseesesseseseesesseseesseeseseseseseseessseses 
City Zone State 10-54 


PTEUTTITITTI ttt 
CREATIVE PLAYTHINGS, INC. Please send me a copy of your 24-page illustrated Arith- 
metic ‘‘Tangibles’’ catalog of visual tangible mathematical teaching aids for children 
from kindergarten to seventh grade. Covers number readiness, addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, division, and fractions. 


Ins. 499 
| BPPPTTTTITETTTTTTITITTTTLTTI CTT TLL TTT iii Grade coccesescce 
Bivens GF B.D. cccccccceceec cocccccsecccesccecccccesceesces Scheesd .cccccccceccccccescse 
GP cccccccesecces seece Sececevecesecesosesoeseeses .. Zone State ... 10-54 


HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. Please send me Full information, The Harmony Band, Pri- 


mary Children play 3-part music in one lesson Full information on ‘'Song Books with 
@ Pian.’ They produce results The Symphonet, A Musical Opportunity for Every Child 
Ins. 193 
Name coceseocecences SG. scans 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
5 SED cocecse SOW ccs 10-54 


City TTTTTTTTI TT TET TTT TT 


THE SEAHORSE PRESS. Please send me a copy of your folder describing the Seahorse 
Activity Work Books, for use in kindergarten and elementary grades 


Ins. 485 
Name TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT TT Sahaet a ccctoseoessesceoceesse 
SRVGGD GP Bis cecccendeesooceseecesécccecesecscesceecscosoceces GIGS coccccscess 
City , peedeed sees . eeeunces Zone ‘ » BD acs 10-54 


SOSSESOSOES ESE SESEEE OEE SOSEESESE SEE EES EEE OEEEEEEESEOEESEEESEEESSESESESESEESESESOOO®S 
JACRONDA MANUFACTURING CO. Please send me ustrated folder on INSTRUCTO 
BOARD with companion felt cut-outs. Plus suggestions for its use in classroom teaching. 
Also please include complete price jist 


Ins. 484 
Name MTTTITITITITIITITT TTT Tii iT ieee ; nee oeee Grade ....+ seses 
Bienes Gr Gi wosteeesdessseoceseecoecsessessese No. Pupils 
CY .nccccccccccccoscccces cocecoceccces : Zone , State ......+.. 10-54 


PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, Dept. 1051. Piease send me your FREE folder 
describing the Song Fiute and Song Flute teaching materia 


Ins. 24 
Name .. $0b600000006s006068 secscoesoeeseenees Grade ....+++- ee 
OGD GP Diy chcedhdsducctndensesdcdcacatcncactbecesecuccosenccectdecédedesbinebessonese 
Ge 600660606060000000S 006 Ceseeeeecnnsoeceeedoecesetes BOGE ccccsve SOate cccccccce 10-54 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES. Piease send me, free of charge, your Catalogue of 
1émm Sound Films from Britain. 


Ins. 209 
PEORRD cece cvccccccccoccccceccececccccceccesess ° sesewent evvne Grade ...cccnuves 
Berea GF BA. cvccsesoccoeccouéecesceces No. Pupils 
GY ccccccccccccccccccccs eescesce eoee . : Zone soces GOOD cévnceese 10-54 
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WORD GAMES 


LOU E. PECK 


HE most essential piece of 

equipment in my classroom is 
my portable typewriter! Its useful- 
ness has grown and grown, and the 
results that have emerged from its 
daily use are readily apparent in 
the rapid progress of my third- 
graders in their reading ability. 

It all began when I jotted down 
in pencil each word that a child 
did not know in his reading. Be- 
fore the end of the school day,each 
child received his “missed words” 
typed on calling-card-size cards for 
more individual study, and he had 
to read them to me three days in 
succ ession. 

At first, even the most apt pupil 
in the room had at least one 
“missed word” card per day, and 
some of the slower learners had 
four or five, in spite of careful test- 
ing for reading level. I noticed that 
many of the words missed were 
basic sight words, which the chil- 
dren surely must have known at 
the end of the second grade, but 
which needed to be reviewed after 
a carefree summer vacation. 

I don’t mind typing words on 
cards—hundreds of words when 
necessary—but my fingers hesitated 
in midair over the keyboard when I 
remembered a set of 220 machine- 
printed basic sight word cards re- 
posing in my cupboard (220 Basic 
Sight Vocabulary Cards, E. W. 
Dolch; Garrard Press, Champaign, 
Illinois). 

All oral reading classes were 
postponed for a few days in order 
to test each child individually on 
these 220 basic sight words. About 
eight children, who were reading 
at third-grade level, read the words 
as fast as I could turn the cards. 
Sut when I began testing those who 
were reading below third-grade lev- 
el, I realized that it would be im- 
possible for one teacher to help 
each of those pupils individually. 
So I divided the cards into ten 
numbered packs of 22 cards each. 
I then made a chart on which to 
record each pupil’s progress. Since 
all children need to learn to work 
for the common good, I coached 
the “graduates” on the attributes 





of good citizen helpers and paired 
each of these with one who needed 
help. I helped as many as I could 
myself. ‘Thus, a project of basic- 
sight-word study materialized. 

The literature which accompa- 
nies Dr. Dolch’s Basic Sight Vo- 
cabulary Cards states: “These 220 
words make up 50 to 75 per cent 
of all school reading matter. They 
are recognized instantly by good 
second-grade readers and by aver- 
age third-grade readers. 

Instant recognition, no sounding, 
no spelling.” 

So while Dr. Dolch’s cards take 
care of that 50 to 75 per cent of all 
school reading matter, a typewriter 
and a daily lesson in phonics 
should help to make up the third- 
grade portion of the deficit. 

I realized that prolonged study 
of so many words without reading 
them in context would be futile, so, 
although not all of the class had 
learned the 220 basic sight words, 
we resumed oral reading, and the 
slower learners continued studying 
the word cards each day. 

At no time is any pressure put 
on a child to learn these words 
There is no competition. When a 
slower child has learned all but 
five or six words in a pack, I give 
him a check on the chart to show 
that he has finished that pack. But 
I type the few words that he isn’t 
sure of on cards of his own to read 
for me three days in succession. In 
the meantime, he starts on a new 
pack with a helper. 

The results of a week’s intense 
word study were immediately no- 
ticeable. Interest in reading was at 
a new high. Slower learners seemed 
to be experiencing a “spurt” of 
learning, and they were definitely 
happier with their reading. I was 
continuing the practice of jotting 
down and typing words the pupils 
missed while reading 

Then it occurred to me! Why 
not introduce new words by means 
of cards? Some in the class who 
had more facility in word attack 
wouldn’t need as much study on 
new words and could use their 
time to better advantage, while 
those who needed more study could 
read them individually as long as 
they needed. 















Children 
often study 
cards 


in pairs 





Armed with a package of blank, 
unruled 5” x 8” file cards, which I 
had marked in rectangles of 12” 
x 242”, | typed the words from the 
list of new words which appears 
in the back of one of the readers: 
240 words. Cut on the penciled 
lines: 240 cards. On each card I 
wrote the page on which the new 
word was introduced. I divided 
them into numbered packs and 
prepared another progress chart. 

The children were told to learn 
these particular packs of cards in 
numerical order. Pack One con- 
tained new words in the first few 
stories; Pack Two had new words 
from the next few stories, and so 
on. An extra pack of cards con- 
tained phrases which I gleaned 
from the first story. 

This procedure eliminated the 
daily individual words-missed cards 
almost altogether! So I proceeded 
to type on cards ail the new-words 
lists from each reading text, pre- 
paring a progress record chart for 
each reading group. 

When I see the children in each 
group studying their cards, and 
each child checking the chart not 
only for his own record, but to see 
whom else he can help to keep up, 
it is worth any effort on the teach- 
er’s part. 

The learning of a multitude of 
single words on cards is not the 
final answer to a progressive read- 
ing program. It is a long step for- 
ward, but the results may be like 
playing a halting tune on the piano 
with one finger. Practice in phrase 
reading is essential, so, as soon as 
the pupils have mastered all the 
basic sight word cards, they begin 
studying Dr. Dolch’s 144 phrase 
cards. While the learning of the 
Dolch phrase cards helps to form 
the habit of phrase reading, I find 
that they need to be augmented 
with cards bearing phrases from at 
least the first few stories in the 
reading texts. 

There are various benefits appar- 
ent from the use of this word-card- 
study program. Besides providing 
a constant, thorough check on the 
progress and needs of the individu- 
al pupil, it definitely promotes 
higher interest in reading. It ac- 
celerates the learning of reading 
skills and develops them more. 

Studying the word cards outside 
the reading class eliminates all ana- 
lytical study of words while read- 





ing orally from the text itself. 
Thus the pupils can read purely 
for enjoyment, concentrating on 
expression rather than words. 

Among possible incidental bene- 
fits resulting from the program are 
improved enunciation; increased 
span of attention; independent, 
methodical study habits; and 
growth of altruistic tendencies 

carefully guided by the teacher). 

The problem of the third-grade 
teacher’s finding time to sandwich 
such a project into analready over- 
crowded schedule might not be so 
severe as it seems. I advocate tak- 
ing the entire time scheduled for 
oral reading the first week or two 
of school and devoting it to basic 
sight-word study. (This check on 
pupils is an aid in grouping them 
for reading.) Not all of them will 
have mastered the entire set in a 
week’s time, but they will have 
formed the word-card-study habit 
and will use their leisure for fur- 
ther study, 

For extra word study, 19 of my 
pupils came to school an hour early 
for one week. Not all of those 19 
needed help—some of them came 
along voluntarily to help others! 

As I do all the final testing on 
each pack of cards, every spare mo- 
ment of the day is utilized to this 
purpose. Even when the bell rings 
for recess, one or two pupils (we 
limit it to three at this time) ap- 
pear at my desk with a pack of 
cards they have learned, and while 
the rest of the children are filing 
out of the room quietly, I am hear- 
ing a pack of cards. It takes only 
a minute or two, and it means so 
much to the pupil to get another 
pack checked off. 

If I didn’t have my own type- 
writer and could not type myself, I 
would get the cards typed some 
way. When I explained our pro- 
gram to the mothers of my pupils, 
several offered to help with typing. 
The school secretary may be able 
to help, and some of the other 
teachers who type could also assist 
if necessary. And, perhaps some- 
time soon the basic reading text 
publishers may print the new words 
in their texts on cards and make 
them available to the teachers. 

EDITORIAL NOTE: Mrs. Peck was teach- 
ing third grade in Will Rogers School, 
Ventura, California, at the time she con- 
ducted the activity described above. At 


present she is studying at the Univer- 
sity of San Marcos, Lima, Peru. 











The ONLY graded corrective reading 
Series written especially for 
SLOW LEARNERS-RETARDED READERS 


THE 
AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 





Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts 


Director, The Reading Clinic, Temple University 


14 biographical book-length titles—graded in 
sequence from Readability Level A (2nd reader 
level) to Readability Level E (6th reader level) 


For busy classroom 
Help for 


organizing your 


teachers 


corrective reading ° 
Interest approach to develop reading success 


program 


© Aicthediintiun Masitech Worthwhile dramatic content 


on Corrective Reading for Carefully selected concepts 
Controlled vocabulary load and 
other language factors 


The American Adventure 
Series by Dr. Betts 


, Vivid illustration 
@ Concise helpful Teachers ustrations 


Guide Book for each title 


Send for FREE colerful pictorial U.S. Trail Map for classroom 


use and information on this graded corrective reading program 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 2831-35 SOUTH PARKWAY CHICAGO I6 








Eascest Way to 
LEARN TO WRITE 


The A. N. Palmer Company’s Latest Publications 
[] @ MANUSCRIPT WRITING THE EASY WAY 


This book gives the beginner the advantage of 
starting out with the correct procedure and 
makes manuscript writing a pleasure for both 
pupil and teacher. Price $1.50 


e@ CURSIVE WRITING THE EASY WAY 

This series has an individual book for each grade. Correct mechanical 
techniques, the purpose and a daily outline are incorporated into each 
lesson. The pupil moves forward systematically from the simple to the 
complex letter forms.—25c each. (Check grades—books below) 


MANUSCRIPT Writing Textbooks CURSIVE Writing Textbooks 
Show Me How To Write CURSIVE WRITING THE EASY WAY 


by Edith Underwood Conard, Instructor in by Marian H. Bronson. This series of 
the Primary Department, Teachers College, books have grade level appeal. Book 3A 
Columbia University. In this series the pupil's designed to cover transition from 
and the teacher's needs are anticipated and manuscript to cursive. Order for each 
provided for with interesting material. grade 1 through 8. 25¢ each. 


[] Book | (for Grade 1) Ol. 02. 03. 04. 0S. 6, 7.8. 
has 32 pages of manuscript writing 5 : 
and suggestions to help develop the PALMER METHOD—4 Book SEIES 
desire and correct writing habits by A. N. Palmer Each of these books 
20c each. (order in quantities) gives sufficient practice material for 
two grades. Contains fundamental pro- 


[] Book 2 (for Grade 2) 
































has 48 pages of material on this cedures for good writing, specimens 
grade’s level. 20¢ each. and suggestions for teachers 
[) TEACHER'S GUIDE TO SHOW ME [] WRITING LESSONS 


Grades 1 and 2, 72 pages. 25¢. 


HOW TO WRITE— 


contains 48 pages of helpful instruc- 
tional material. 40¢ each. 


ALPHABET CHALKBOARD CARDS— 
[] Manuscript [] Cursive 


GRADES 3 and 4 
64 pages. 25e. 


GRADES 5 and 6 


64 pages. 25¢. 
Set of 15 cards (84x17 inches each) 
contains all the capitals, smal! letters, PALMER METHOD BUSINESS 
and numerals, Excellent as permanent WRITING 


blackboard border. Colors white on 
black or green. $1.15 each. 


A. N. PALMER CO., 902 SO. WABASH, CHICAGO, ILL., 55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SOOSOSSHSSOSSSSSSOHHSHOOHHSSSSOOSOSSOSOSSOSSOESEOEO OSES 


A. N. PALMER CO. 902 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, iilinois 
Please send me the writing materials checked above. 


Grades 7 and 8, 96 pages. 35c, 


§ endiesed Go vccsscece Bill me in 30 days.......... 
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Helpful “Teaching Materials 
FILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY for On 
you want. (Copied coupons 

are not acceptable.) Send . 

in ONE envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupor 


the coupons for the items 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


Coupons in this issue are on pages 
92, 94, 96, 98, 100, 102, and 104, 





PTrrTitiiiittittiiiiiittt iar) 
LYONS & CARNAHAN. Piease send me descriptive information about your complete 
PHONICS Program. 





Ins. 151 
Name GOES ccnctssunes 
er ay ree errr rrr Tir,  TITITT TTT TTiTTittiiT No. Pupils ..... 
Ge ccc ccccccsececcccccccesccecocsiéccseccce o GR cc ctawsscecsscnws Siete coscccesal 10-54 


SPSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSESSSSSSESESCSSSCOSE 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. Please send me a copy of your new booklet ‘Tape 
Recording in the Classroom." 


Ins. 239 
Name eneeccoces boeesvenssaceséeone ovcsccceceeseseceese Grade ..... 
Goveet OF B.D. occccccccccescccseccescecceccecccsccccsccccseseese See ccoccoscectcoesececes 
<  BTTTITITTCTT TELL LEE TT TLE LLL. scvcoce BUND cocccce MUD wébéccesd 10-54 


POCOSOOEOEEEEE SESE OSES SESESEOSESESESESESESESOSOOSESESOSESESOSEOEESESESESOSOEESS 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY. Please send me descriptive material on HEATH ELE 
MENTARY SCIENCE, a basal elementary science series for grades one through six, written 
by Herman and Nina Schneider 


Ins. 490 
Name : ee« Socecceseesssesesesore 
Goveed GF BB. ccccccccccccccscecancvccveventovescscccceccoesdes ccccccnseceecesscoceseesetece 
City aan peesactwenecs ; ices ... Zone cooce SD cctccoads 10-54 


SSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSESSSSSSSSESESSESSESESSSSSSSSESSESSSSSESSESESSEESSSESCOOO 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. Please send me ...... .. copies (specify number want- 

ed) of your free booklet ‘The Science of Bathroom Sanitation. (See ad on Page 95.) 
Ins. 301 
PEOTRD ccc cccccecrcesececeseseccccecceccercescesceeeseeseceeoesceseoees Grade ...cesssees 
Street or R.D. . No. Pupils ..... 
GW ccdccccsesédeccccecesccocceccsessoscecesoss eeee o GORD ccceces Slate ccccccess 10-54 


WALTER ASHE RADIO COMPANY. Please send me a copy of your 1954 catalogue of 
everything in Radio, TY and Electronic Equipment 


Ins. 488 


z 
o 
3 
By 


aeeee : » SERRE coccesccesccecduses 


Streat or R.D. 
CY ccccccccoscoeces 
POUT riiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii)) 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY. Please send me ..... copies of ''An Elementary In- 
troduction to Paper Sculpture,"’ the new teaching aid for Grade School Classes. 


Ins. 541 
Name . . ‘ ‘ sesdueocenusascnesaene ccccccsccccs GQROEO coccosecces 
Street or A.D. ...... ; séseunedess No. Pupils .. 
GY ccdocosodsvecesoes BORO cccecce State .....005- 10-54 


MASTER ADDRESSER CO. Please send me ful! information on the Master Portable Spirit 


Duplicator 
Ins. 414 
Name ; POND cécecccsceccescssees 
Street or R.D. ... MTTTITITITITT TTT TIT iTT Tiree School ....ccccecscessccceees 
GE ecedeodced eesecdocoocsteaccessséecesocecoecessoosces ERO ccecene State ....cuues 10-54 


details on using Rig-A-Jig Construction Material in Social Studies and other Class Ac- 


RIG-A-JIG CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL. Please send me 4-color brochure showing full 
tivities. See ad on Page 7 


Ins. 223 
Name . : ‘ pace csesee GOO wcccccess 
Sey GP GA: Wevardecrouddarécctnduchusceescebessentsesdédnetedesunal No. Pupils ..... 
GP ccccccccesccccnccs weTrirty TTrreTeTe edevecesenccece BURP ceveccec BalS ccccceses 10-54 


THE Instructor Magazine 
Gives You Wore of Everything 


A postcard to THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y., enters your subscription. 
One year (10 issues) $5.00. Pay later if you wish. 
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UN WEEK in Our School 


Is Sponsored by the Upper Grade 
Social Studies Classes 


Margaret Hagedorn 
Teacher, Public School, Slater, Missouri 


() BaEavance of UN Week in our 
school takes various forms. 
The seventh and eighth grades do 
the planning and act as co- 
ordinators. Their regular social 
studies periods are devoted to the 
work but much additional time is 
given voluntarily. The two major 
events of the week are an exhibit, 
open to all the school and to the 
public, and an assembly program. 


EXHIBIT 


Our exhibit, which occupies the 
gym for three days, requires weeks 
of preparation. Every child helps 
in some way. 

Last year we had the following 
parts to our exhibit. 

1. Slogan contest entries covered 
one wall. (Civic Club leaders were 
our contest judges. Ribbons were 
awarded. 

2. Poster contest entries covered 
another wall. (These were judged 
similarly. ) 

3. On a ping-pong table was an 
extensive display of foods, each one 
labeled to show the country of its 
origin. 

4. On racks were shown exam- 
ples of clothing worn in different 
parts of the world. These ranged 
from real Mexican serapes to im- 
provised Indian saris. The costumes 
worn by those who represented the 
various nations in our assembly 
program were included. 

5. Books from the school and 
public libraries made a most at- 
tractive display. The same com- 
mittee decorated the windows of 
the public library for UN Week. 
Each day an exhibit in our study 
hall featured some book about a 
UN country. 

6. Games played in various 
parts of the world had an appeal 
for everyone. Canasta, Chinese 
Checkers, and map puzzles were 
displayed. Posters showed equip- 
ment and rules for playing active 
group games enjoyed by children 
of other lands. 

7. Of course, the exhibit would 
not have been complete without 
stamps and money. These displays 
were supplied by children who al- 
ready enjoyed these hobbies. 


8. A labeled display of jewelry 
and leather goods made in foreign 
countries was of great interest. 

9. The father of one of the pu- 
pils, a newspaper man, had a col- 
lection of newspapers from various 
countries which we were permitted 
to display. This year we hope to 
have another unique display— 
“Shoes of UN Members” supplied 
by a shoe-manufacturing company, 
to be displayed locally during Oc- 
tober. 

10. Flags of twenty member na- 
tions were displayed. (This year 
we hope to have more.) We had 
one large 4’ x 6’ flag on the wall 
and on a table two silk flags in 
standards—the U.S. and UN flags. 

11. Our main feature exhibit 
was costumed dolls. We used a 
large table with a globe in the cen- 
ter on which the UN Headquarters 
was marked. A narrow ribbon tied 
each doll to the globe. We tried 
to have a doll for each of the 60 
nations. Some were imported; oth- 
ers were small American-made 
dolls for which children or adults 
provided suitable costumes. 

12. We invited all grades to par- 
ticipate in the exhibit. Several 
rooms chose to have a table from a 
specific country such as China or 
France. Other rooms chose a book 
exhibit, a flag exhibit, a geography 
unit just completed. 


PROGRAMS 

Twenty seventh-graders partici- 
pated in last year’s assembly pro- 
gram. Each one gave a speech 
which was the result of research on 
the country he represented. 

Although they understood that 
most UN delegates do not wear 
native costumes, the children 
looked at pictures in encyclopedias 
and costume books and devised 
some sort of representative outfit 
which contributed to an attractive 
stage picture. 

One boy, designated as _ the 
Spokesman, introduced the pro- 
gram thus: 

SPOKESMAN—We represent 19 
nations of the 60 that make up the 
United Nations. Every nation bene- 
fits (although some may need help 





long list of “resources.”’) 





UNITED NATIONS WEEK 
OCTOBER 17-24, 1954 


Sources of information about UN materials 


U.S. Committee for UN Day, 816 21st Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. (Order free copy of Youth for UN Day, a pamphlet with a 


American Assn. for the United Nations, 345 East 46th Street, New 
York 17, N.Y. (Order free copy 1954 Publications List.) 

American Friends Service Committee, 20 South Twelfth St., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. (Order Books Are Bridges, bibliography of books 
about children all over the world; $.25.) 




























BOOK 1 Workbook (Double Size) 
BOOK 2 Workbook (Double Size) 
BOOKS 8 to 8 (Standard Size) Ea. 


» NOBLE & NOBLE Publishers, Inc. 


POSSSSSSOSSSSSSSHSEHSESEEOEESOSOOEEEOOES| 


Adopted by More Schools 
in the Past Year 
than any 
other 
Writing 
Series 
* 
NOBLE'S 
HAND- 
WRITING 
FOR 
EVERYDAY USE 


By LEWRY, HEBERT & MILLER 
Grades One to Eight 


~ 


50c 
50c 
26¢ 


This new series is based on the most recent 
state and city courses of study from ail 
parts of U.S. 

Books sent for 10 Day Free Examination 
upon request. 

Write for complete catalog listing supple- 
mentary handwriting materials to: Dept. 4. 


67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 











Onder tod 


Au Ideal Student Gift 


QUjF KOMPLETE KRAYON 
exs—— _KOLORING KIT 


$ Crayon Holders 
with Crayons and 
Crayon Sharpener 
in Tele-Tegged kit 


50c each for 1-11 

45c each for 12-35 

40c each for 36-71 

35c each for 72-143 

30c each for 144 or more 
AUTOMATIC CRAYON COMPANY 

¢ 1429 PINE ST., ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


on™ 





Join the growing ranks. 
card to THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, 
N. 


BE A READER 
OF THE LEADER 


A postal 


Y., will enter your subscription. 


Pay November 1. 








MERIT. Dept. 513 


pHOW | MADE °75 in SPARE TIME 
AMAZING EASY MONEY with 
Fast-Selling Crci nas Caras 
50 . $75. 

Gorgeous 21 for $1 Christmo 
like hot cokes to friends, co-workers, etc.! 
Neo experience! No investment. You moke up 
to 50c profit per box! Also name imprinted 
cords. Somples on ooproval. Act now! 

370 _ Plane St. Newark 2, W.1. 

























TOOLS OF | 





Please 
send 


A new Booklet 
of Educational 
Games and over 
3000 Modern 
Teaching Aids. 





The Guide for Elementary Teachers 


we 
NAME 


ZONE 


I enclose 25c 


SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 
4524 West Pico Bivd. 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


ciry STATE 















more than others), and every nation 
has some contribution that it can 
make. Many people have the idea 
that the United States supports the 
UN entirely. This isn't true, al- 
though we do carry the largest bur- 
den. Many people thought our sol- 
diers fought the Korean War alone, 
but actually seventeen nations sent 


| troops. 


Each of the seventh-graders is 
representing a member nation of 
the UN. He will tell something 
about his nation's needs and the 
help received from the UN. 

These were the nations that the 
children chose to represent: Guate- 
mala, Korea, India, Thailand, 
China, lran, Burma, Philippines, 
Ecuador, Brazil, Mexico, Liberia, 
Indonesia, Haiti, Pakistan, Arabia, 


| Israel, Yugoslavia, and Greece. 


Each of the representatives en- 
tered, paused to allow his national 
costume to be inspected, and then 
told his story. After he had fin- 
ished, he remained on the stage. 
The children were encouraged to 
remember the facts and to express 
them in their own words. 

The following are examples of 


| the talks the children gave. 


MEMBER FROM INDIA—/n my 
country, India, there are so many 


refugee children have benefited 
from barrels of powdered milk sent 
by UNICEF. Famine, poverty, and 
war are particularly hard on chil- 
dren in any part of the world. Many 
of our children have been !eft 
homeless and without parents or 
friends. The UN is working toward 
an agreement which will assure last- 
ing peace for Israel. 

For this October I hope that 
the children will decide to have an 
assembly program to point out that 
all nations have something to con- 
tribute to civilization. Some person- 
alities they may choose to repre- 
sent are: Mme. Curie, Bolivar, 
Einstein, Magellan, Shakespeare, 
Gandhi, Lincoln. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


We invite foreign students from 
a near-by college to talk to us and 
visit our classes. 

We hold model meetings of the 
General Assembly and the Security 
Council. 

A volunteer speaker for the 
American Association for the UN 
from a near-by city is invited to 
talk to the social studies classes. 

Some children write to children 
in other lands. Names and ad- 
dresses of individuals can be ob- 





Dolls from foreign lands, like these from Japan 
and China, add interest to a UN Week exhibit. 


people that we often do not have 
enough food for everyone. The UN 
sent dried milk from America to 
our children. The people of Thai- 
land had more rice than they need- 
ed so these people sent some of 
their rice to India. The UN's Food 
and Agriculture Organization is 
hunting new ways to improve rice 
crops all over Asia. 

CITIZEN OF ECUADOR—My coun- 
try of Ecuador had an earthquake a 
few years ago. /n some areas every- 
thing was destroyed. But the UN 
came to the rescue. | wish you could 
have seen the happy children when 


| they first tasted the milk that was 





| sent to them. They even liked cod- 


liver oil! 

DELEGATE FROM ISRAEL—/ am 
from Israel where Jews and Arabs 
must learn to live together peace- 
fully. Many lives have been lost by 
the two races fighting within our 
country. Both Jewish and Arabian 








tained through the International 
Friendship League, 40 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston 8, Mass. Write for par- 
ticulars. ) 

Plays and skits are worked up by 
groups of children and presented 
for their classmates. (United 
Nations Plays and Programs, by 
Aileen Fisher and Olive Rabe, is a 
new book published by Plays, Inc., 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16.) 





The physical-education and mu- 


sic teachers encouraged 
to use class time to sing songs of 
various nations and to play games 
or do folk dances characteristic of 
various nations. 


children | 


(Books of songs. 


games, and skits are listed on leaf- | 


lets available from the U.S. Com- 
mittee for UN Day.) 

Sometimes a related film or film- 
strip is shown. (This Is United Na- 
tions’ Day is a filmstrip with special 
teaching notes obtainable from 


McGraw-Hill Book Company. ) 


| 
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Send for this interest- 
ing 12 page SANI-FLUSH 


booklet illus- 
trated and printed in 2 
colors . . . mailed FREE 


to teachers in quantities 


cleverly 


for class room use. 


The story of the Little 
White Knight and the 
Enemy Germ in “The 
Science of Bathroom 
Sanitation and Septic 
Tank Action” 
educational interest to 
your pupils and their 


will be of 


parents. 


Please use coupon 


@eeeeveeeeeee eevee eeee eee ee? 


Hygienic Products Co., Dept. A-43, 
Canton 2, Ohio 


Please send me_— —copies (specify 
number wanted) of your free Bathroom 
Booklet. 


Name — = 


*eeerereeeeeeeneeneeeeaeee 


Address — 


| 


Prat name and address plainly 
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Melfeful ‘Teaching Materials 


FILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 


MAIL the coupons for the items 
y 


su want. (Copied coupons 
, 


TODAY are not acceptable.) Send 
n ONE envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 


Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 





Coupons in this issue are on pages 
92, 94, 96, 98, 100, 102, and 104, 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., Dept. TI-28. Please send FLO-MASTER SCHOOL 
BULLETIN, showing many ways @ teocher can use the FLO-MASTER FELT TIP PEN 


Ins. 377 
Name GreG® cccessacees 
Street or &.D No. Pupils 
City Zone State . 10-54 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY. Please send special information on the Keystone Reading 


Readiness Series of lantern slides 


Ins. 307 
Name . Grade 
Street or R.D School 5 widsaaewee 
City . Zone .. State cece 10-84 


SOSSSSSSSSSESSESSESSESESSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSESESSSESSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSESESSSSSSSESSESCSEESSES 


M. HOHNER Please send copies of your Harmonica Instruction Book for my 
students, and information on how to organize a class or school band 
Ins. 477 
Name School 
St. or R.D POSMOR .ccccccsisccesdeesse 
City Zone .. State eves 10-54 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. Please arrange for me to have a no-obligation 


preview of educational filmstrips 


Ins. 197 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D School 
City TOMO .ccccse State «+++ 10-54 


A. B. DICK DUPLICATORS. Please send information about the new A. 8B. Dick AZO- 
GRAPH Duplicator 


Ins. 332 
Name seece . «+++ Grade eccoses 
Street or R.D No. Pupils = 
City Zone State seas 10-54 


SHSSSSSSSSSESHHSSSHHSEHHEHESESOSESESESESSSESESSESESEEECES SCS SSESESELESSESECSESESE 
SCHOCL SQUARES. Piease send me information about your two albums of Square Dance 
Records, "SCHOOL SQUARES 


Ins. 467 
PE! Soe Ub Ves ee PesednGsuyessndddhs6ebs00e rec eKeece0enseneses cbdesendbesebeeabeosennaod 
SPOS GP Tah. web bce oes ces ccdsassesededsesvcccetoccscceccencecceesetebeadeesceweuseseeucaa 
City : see . : . ee ‘ ee Zone State 10-54 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION. Please send me your booklet "Blue Print for 
an Audio-Visual Program," describing how to get films and how to use them. 








Ins. 480 
Name ; : cocce GOED ccctonccuas 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City ... : ; : .. Zone ~«++ State orsesece 10-54 
Everyday Games for Children 
EVERYDAY This is primarily a well-illustrated reference book 
GAMES FOR containing detailed directions for over 300 games. 
CHILDREN But it also includes a special section showing how 
é (" play can be made a valuable factor in your daily 
' teaching to help your pupils get more out of each 
' - day. This new book contains material for all grades. 


lil lt is profusely illustrated with photographs, draw- 
get i ings, and diagrams. The contents are cross-indexed 
od i three ways—alphabetically, by grade placement 
and by type of game. Make your pupils’ playtime 
more profitable with your own copy of this out- 
standing game book 


Bound in Hard 
Cover $2.75 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders 


L F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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“lake to the Woods 


ROBERT J. NAREAU 
ARLYN G. SWEENEY 


(HERE are some real skunks in 
the Arden-Carmichael School 
District! But lest the reader get 
the impression that we are casting 
aspersions at the district personnel, 
let us hasten to add that there are 
also real foxes, raccoons, deer, owls, 
and countless other residents of 
field and forest. For the Arden- 
Carmichael School District, located 
a few miles north of Sacramento, 
California, maintains its own na- 
ture museum. 

Each of the one hundred fifty- 
one classes in the school district 
makes two yearly visitations to the 
Arden-Carmichael Union Conser- 
vation Center. Each of these visits 
lasts approximately half a day. 

On the day of our visit we ac- 
companied a second-grade class on 
its first trip to the Center. Using 
the school bus for transportation, 
the group drove to a picturesque 
tree-studded two acres, which the 
district has rented from its private 
owner and which is centrally locat- 
ed and easily accessible to the elev- 
en schools comprising the district. 
The bus drove down a winding 
country lane and stopped by a 
large one-room bungalow. 

As the children filed from the 
bus we noticed that each was 
clutching some morsel of food that 
he had brought for his favorite 
resident of the museum. An ear 
of corn for the raccoon, some 
cheese for the rat, a piece of meat 
for the foxes, some bread crumbs 
for the birds—all had been remem- 
bered. These gifts serve a twofold 
purpose: they help to defray the 
cost of feeding the animals and 
they give the children a feeling of 
contributing to the success of the 
center. 

The children know from the bul- 
letin they receive prior to their visit 
which foods will be appreciated, 
and the items listed are within the 
reach of any child. For example, 


apples, raisins, nuts, stale bread, let- 
tuce, or carrots may be mentioned. 

The outside walls of the building 
were completely utilized for attrac- 
tive and educational displays. Por- 
tions of the walls were devoted to 
brilliantly colored photographs of 
birds native to the area and birds 
who are winter visitors. Also in 
evidence were bird-feeding stations. 
Over two dozen species of birds 
have accepted the hospitality of 
the Arden-Carmichael School Dis- 
trict and can be seen busily feeding 
and flying about the area. 

Greeting us warmly at the door 
of the bungalow was Mrs. Effie 
Yeaw, former kindergarten teach- 
er, who is now the full-time curator 
of the Conservation Center. The 
children, followed by their teacher, 
filed in and seated themselves in 
the chairs provided. The few min- 
utes allotted to removing wraps 
and initial orientation gave us time 
to observe our surroundings. 

Every bit of available space is 
used for nature exhibits, stuffed 
birds and animals, live birds and 
animals in cages, pens, or habitats 
as nearly natural as possible, and a 
wide assortment of plants. Many 
of the birds are recuperating from 
such injuries as broken wings or 
legs. As soon as recovery is com- 
plete they are banded and re- 
leased. There are also bees, frogs, 
turtles, snakes, lizards, and a varie- 
ty of nature collections. 

We later learned from Mrs. 
Yeaw that the bulk of these ex- 
hibits came from interested com- 
munity residents. When they first 
learned of the plans for a conser- 
vation center contributions started 
rolling in—a skunk, an owl, a spar- 
row with a broken leg, a baby 
fawn, shells, and many other items. 
However, the largest single contri- 
bution was secured from a private 
collector who, upon hearing the 
plea for contributions, donated his 












entire collection of over two hun- 
dred and fifty specimens of mount- 
ed and stuffed birds and animals. 

Mrs. Yeaw brought this second- 
grade group to rapt attention with 
a story about “Peter Go-Softly,” 
told with the aid of cutout figures 
and a flannel board. The wonders 
of nature seen by Peter were dis- 
closed as opposed to those missed 
by another boy, who tramped nois- 
ily through the fields and forests 
carrying a large stick. Each such 
presentation is geared to the inter- 
est and ability level of the particu- 
lar class which is visiting the mu- 
seum. 

It was evident from the high in- 
terest and intelligent questions of 
the youngsters that they had re- 
ceived ample preparation for thei 
visit. The classroom teacher re- 
ceives a letter from Mrs. Yeaw a 
few days in advance of their sched- 
uled visit. This letter tells the chil- 
dren it is their turn to come to the 
Center, what they will see while 
there, and what the various ani- 
mals like to eat. It encourages 
good visiting manners by such 
statements as “Treat all animals 
the way you would like to be treat- 
ed. Animals prefer soft voices and 
slow motions. (Just suppose you 
were in a cage and a giant came to 
see you!)” 

Upon completion of the story 
Mrs. Yeaw took the on a 
walk around the grounds, pointing 
out all the things of interest, an- 
swering the children’s questions, 
and filling their minds with a vast 
store of knowledge about the great 
outdoors. Stopping before a Cali- 
fornia redwood tree she told the 


class 


group of the many benefits and 
uses which may be derived from 
this particular type of tree, and 


salted her discussion with com- 
ments such as, “This was a big 
tree even before Columbus came 
to America.” 

Her conversation while touring 
the grounds is interspersed with 
such comments as “Oh, look, 
there’s an Audubon warbler eating 
suet,” or “See that covey of quail 
running for the briar patch.” 

The outdoor area is dotted with 
dozens of cages, housing the foxes, 
squirrels, deer, owls, skunks, and 
raccoons. ‘They were constructed 
by the curator with the help of the 
school custodians. On each cage 
or pen is a sign telling the names 





of the animals, what they like to 
eat, and some of their habits. All 
of the animals of the Center have 
been given names either by Mrs. 
Yeaw or by members of the visit- 
ing classes. For example, the two 
foxes were named Colonel Popcorn 
and Crosspatch by a class of kin- 
dergarten youngsters. 

As the group boarded the school 
bus to return to the classroom we 
lingered awhile to talk further with 
Mrs. Yeaw on this novel and excit- 
ing educational enterprise. Among 
the information obtained was the 
following. 

The area covered by the present 
Arden-Carmichael School District 
included in 1948 just two schools, 
Arden and Carmichael, each school 
comprising its own school district. 
The two schools had a total enroll- 
ment of 1674. Almost overnight 
dozens of housing tracts came into 
being and the population of the 
area soared by several thousand. 
The same area that in 1948 main- 
tained two schools expanded into 
eleven schools, which have unified 
into one district. Attendance in 
the school district has increased to 
5,352. So fast is the district grow- 
ing that several additional schools 
are planned for the coming year. 

One of the duties which befell 
Laurel C. Ruff, distri superin- 
tendent of the new icd school 
district, was that of providing the 
children with educational opportu- 
nities which could be correlated in- 
to the school-district policy of edu- 
cating the total child for successful 
living. One way Mr. Ruff handled 
this problem was through the crea- 
tion of the Conservation Center. 

The program was introduced 
to the public a year ago as one 
of the summer recreation activi- 
ties. It was such a popular ac- 
tivity that it was decided to 
make it part of the instructional 
program of the school district. 

Mrs. Yeaw has several junior 
assistant curators who live in the 
vicinity. These junior assistants 
help after school, feeding the 
animals, cleaning the cages, and 
preparing the Center for the in- 
vasions of the following day. 
The Center is also open on 
week ends so that members of 
the community may share in 
this program of getting close to 
nature. Boy Scout troops of the 
area have been quick to take 
advantage of the facilities of the 
Center in obtaining their Out- 
door Life Merit Badges. In ad- 
dition to visiting the Center, the 
teachers may check out any of the 
inhabitants, either stuffed or live, 
for use in the classroom. 

Mrs. Yeaw obtained her back- 
ground of information by intensive 
reading, college courses, talking 
with persons expert in the field, 
seeking the aid of the California 
Junior Museum, and the forma- 
tion of a committee of interested 
and informed parents. 

Here indeed is learning by see- 
ing and doing. These pupils are 
gaining firsthand experience in a 
variety of worth-while learning ac- 
tivities which many children know 
only through the medium of text- 
books and lectures. Your school 
could do it too! 
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GENIE® HANDIPAINT — The amazing powder of many 3 
uses —a brilliant medium for finger, brush and tool 


painting, and for screen and other types of printing. 























Have you used Genie Handipaint lately? 
New advanced techniques of manufacture— 
developed by our corps of research chemists 
and technicians—are now producing a vastly 
improved, free-flowing, ultra-creamy paint 
of vivid, intense, jewel-like color. Even after 
Genie Handipaint has been pre-mixed and 
the finished work allowed to dry, the colors 
remain brilliant as ever. 

Teachers find Genie Handipaint ideal for bos 
encouraging experimental and exploratory 
work—it is so versatile, easy to use and 
economical. 

Comes in a convenient, waste-preventing, 
shaker-top canister in 4 oz. and 8 oz. sizes, 
in 6 glorious, non-toxic colors. 
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BINNEY & SMITH INC. 380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Visit FRANCE in 1955! @ DESIGNS IMPRINTED ON... 


brass, copper, aluminum for metal pictures 
: panels for burnt wood etching 

Opportunity for elementary teachers of French gerified gless, mirrors gro-ehatched 

lor those planning to teach it) to live with French paintings. etc. Profitable art hobbies. Write 

families next summer. Travel. Instruction. Low 

rate. Address: Storr, P.O. Box 48, Superior, Wis. 












Dept.l THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. Yon Buren « Chicago 7, Ill. 





THIS YEAR THOUSANDS OF SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS WILL USE 


ANN MARIE’S 
TEACHER-PLANS 


ep p | p 


alate ltlicam al iale. ressure ‘ 


NEW 1954-55 TEACHER-PLANS INCLUDE ART AND ACTIVITY MATERIAL 
WITH PLANNING SCHEDULES—WORK CHARTS FOR THE ENTIRE SCHOOL YEAR —1954-55 


ORDER BLAN K Dept. A24 
ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, 5932 Newburg Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 
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SET OF PORTFOLIOS 


INDIVIDUAL PORTFOLIOS Nome. 


INTER SPRING | 
Address___ —_ § 


————————— 


1 am enclosing $4.00, Please send complete set 
of 4 Portfolios. 


TRIAL OFFER. 1 am enclosing $1.25 for the first packet only. é 
if | am satisfied and desire the full service, this amount will 
be credited toward the full price of $4.00. i 
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Helpful Teaching Materials 


Foliow instructions on other coupon pages: 92, 94, 96, 100, 102, 104. 
PTTTTITILITI IIT a1) 


WHEELER PUBLISHING CO. Please send me your NEW four-color map of historic U.S. 
Trails and information on your graded corrective reading program based on high interest 
level books for low ability readers. See ad on Page 93 


Ins. 405 
Name PTTYTTITT Tite an ‘ ober cesedseese ceeeees Teacher of Grade ......esseee. 
Street of R.D. ....... . : peaseecseseenesenss Gacheet 2.0 cccccsccuesbeceeuc 
City , sbeebs vecege eases , ZeWO ..ccece GHD cossscaes 10-54 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, INC., 1-104-C. Please send (free loan except return postage) 
*Kicenex film “How to Catch a Cold."’ Preferred date 2n 


CHOIC® . occ ceees . 3rd cnoice Also send 6 
posters highlighting important points in film *TM Reg.U.S.Pat.Off 
Ins. 359 
Name .. eececeer uses peeeteces savecrcesedsoose Sane! ccccccccccccccessecces 
[Please print 
Street or R.D 
CHOY ccccccces abe seas errr ry Zone State . 10-54 


PTTTIT TIT) 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE, Educational Dept. Please send me sample copies of 
"The Genie Story cartoon booklet on coal The Class Report’’ (a socialized classroom 
project), and List of Free Educational Materials on Coal 


Ins. 160 
Name MYTTTT TT Tite Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils ..... 
City Tritt Zone State . . 10-54 


MARSH 77 FELT-POINT PEN. Please send FREE QUICKIE COURSE in Drawing and Let- 
tering with instructions for making Fiash Cards, Posters, Visual Aids (See ad on page 


87.) 
Ins. 510 
MAO coer ccccccceccovccscccsecccees Grade 
Siveed oF BB. cccccccecccccccceccescccs No. Pupils 
GP cccccccsesccccceess ces cescecesoesoesescece Zone State 10-54 


Prec III rr) 
KELLOGG COMPANY, Home Economics Services. Piease send me Kellogg's Early Bird 
Breakfast Game with colorful wall poster, score folder for each pupil, prize buttons for 
pupils in winning team, and seal for each pupil with perfect score. There are 
children in my class. (See Page 61 Offer limited to Continental! U.S.) 


Ins. 125 
MOM .occcccccccosevcccccccscsccese eecceccocccs School & Grade 
School AddresS cccccccccccesssccsesesessceece No. Pupils 
City PTTTTTI TTT : Zone .. State 10-54 


CO SOOEOSOOOEESEOOEEEO ESSE ESOS EOESESEEESESSESO ESE ESEESEESEESSOSESE SES SEOESESEESOESS 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 1-133. Please send me, in a plain envelope, com 
plete information about your Borrow-By-Mail service for teachers, as described in ad- 
vertisement on Page 3 


Ins. 328 
Name ceciccccccees TTTITITT TTT TTTTTITITITITTTTTTTT TTT se ~+eee Grade 
Bepeed GF BB. cccccccces ccc ccecceccocccccesoeuseses . School 
Gy cnccccccococe Zone State 10-54 


COSOSOESOSESSSSES TOSSES ESEEO SEE EEE SEO SSO SESS EO SESOOHESEOEEOOSEEEOEESESEEESOEOESS 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS. | am interested in knowing about T.C.U.'s ‘'10- 
Way Protection’’ Policy against accident, sickness, and quarantine, at a cost of less than 
a nickel 4 day. 


Ins. 18 
| MPTTTTTITIT TIT TELL errr eTT Tree eene pebee cd Grade 
SUD EF Te B06 0b awh ho66 00 666 6k 866 bs bee Obesseerceccesiwdnsaseescceseds No. Pupils 
City pepeaneene -.«» Zone secs GOUee « 10-54 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS. Please send me a free copy of ‘‘Bibliogra- 
phy of Railroad Literature @ useful reference for teachers and librarians, recently issued 
in new and revised edition 


Ins. 67 
Name ‘ aUhedessduseveseseseceoases eteoecocoesees cscocsecse GOOG sécticuases 
Street of R.D. . No. Pupils ..... 
City ; e° Zone so GRO cvescndes 10-54 





USE POSTERS 
Capitalize on every minute of that 


AN EVE FOR “eye-wandering” time of your pupils 

by using INSTRUCTOR poster and 

bulletin-board materials—a perma- 

BRETT R nent easy-to-use visual aid that all 
TEACHING : 


children enjoy. They'll grasp the 
meaning and lessons in each concise 
poster used before the class or placed 
where it will get attention. From 
THE INSTRUCTOR group of poster 
materials you'll find ideas to enliven 
many a classroom subject. Write for 
free Catalog of Teaching Aids. 


F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville,N.Y. 
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fifteen minute radio 


script based upon the 


first voyage of Columbus 


RUTH M. BROWN 


Teacher, Eighth Grade, 
Elementary School 51, 
Buffalo, New York 


NARRATORS—One to three. 

cHILDREN—Double as crowd. 

pieco—Son of Columbus, twelve years 
old. 

yuAN—A Spanish boy, friend of Diego. 

COLUMBUS 

SPANISH CITIZEN 

PARROT 





music—Short introduction. 

NARRATOR I—Good afternoon, 
children. We are soon to have a 
holiday. Do you know what day 
it is? 

FIRST CHILD—I know. 
tober 12, Columbus Day. 
NARRATOR I—Right! 
do we honor Columbus? 
SECOND CHILD—Everyone knows 

he discovered America. 

rHirp cuHiLp—He dared to sail 
across what was thought to be the 
Sea of Darkness. 

NARRATOR I—Yes. We must give 
Columbus credit for being the 
first and for being very brave and 
courageous. Let us pretend that 
we lived in the time of Columbus. 
We are the friends of Columbus’ 
twelve-year-old son, Diego. It is 
the second of August, 1492, and 
we are sitting in the bright sun- 
shine on the wall of the Spanish 
monastery of La Rabida. Let us 
listen to Juan and Diego. 

yuan—Your father will fall off 
the edge of the earth, Diego, if he 
goes on that crazy voyage. 

preco—He can’t fall off the edge, 
Juan. There isn’t any, The world 
is round like an apple. 

yuan—The world cannot be 
round, Diego. Look out there at 
the sea. It is flat as far as you can 
see and you know that the sailors 
are afraid to go out to the edge be- 
cause out there is a deep black 
hole. Terrible sea monsters live in 
it and reach up to pull the ships 
down, smashing them to pieces. 

preco—I don’t know of one sail- 
or who ever met such a monster. 

juan—My father has been out 
almost to the edge because he’s the 
best fisherman in Spain, and he 
says there are such monsters. 

preco—But my father is the best 
sailor. He’s been to Iceland and 
the Canary Islands, and he says 
there are no monsters and that the 
world is round. He is going to 
prove it, too, He will sail west- 
ward across the Sea of Darkness to 

India, Cathay, and Cipango. 

JuaN—But India, Cathay, and 
Cipango lie to the east. Your 
father cannot get there by sailing 


It’s Oc- 


And why 









west. The sailors are afraid to go 
with him. They say he is crazy, 

pieco—My father is not crazy. 
Only stupid people say that. 

NARRATOR II—So intent upon 
their argument were the boys that 
they did not notice that Columbus 
had come up the road from the 
village of Palos, and so they were 
surprised when Columbus said: 

coLuMBUS—Diego, my son, you 
must not quarrel with your friend. 

pieco—But, Father, he says the 
world is not round and that you 
cannot reach the East by sailing 
west. ; 

coLuMBuSs—That is only because 
he does not understand. Come 
over here, Juan, and take this blue 
stone in your hand, 

juANn—Why, it is completely 
round and has a map on it. 

coLuMBus—Yes, I picked that 
stone up in the bay because it is 
round as I believe the earth is 
round. On it I have drawn the 
world as we know it. 

JUAN—Here is Spain. 

coLuUMBUS—Yes, that is right, 
and these long lines are the Medi- 
terranean Sea. 

preco—Show me Italy, where 
you lived when you were a boy. 

coLuMBus—It is here, just about 
halfway down the Mediterranean 
Sea. And the long line at the end 
of the sea is the caravan road 
across Asia Minor to _ India, 
Cathay, and Cipango. 

pieEGoO—Marco Polo went that 
way more than two hundred years 
ago. In India he rode on ele- 
phants that wore bracelets of sil- 
ver bells on their ankles. 

coLuMBus—Yes, and in Cathay 
and Cipango he saw palaces glit- 
tering with diamonds and rubies, 

yuan—I should like to go to 
Asia and see such a palace. 

pieco—Well, you cannot because 
very few caravans get through to 
Asia. 

cOoLUMBUS—The overland route 
to Asia is closed. Kings and Queens 
of Europe can no longer get spices 
and beautiful silks and satins from 
Asia because the routes have been 
closed by warfare and robbers. A 
new all-water route to the East 
must be found. 

pieGOo—You will find it. 

coLumBus—I believe I will, Son, 
for I shall sail westward across the 
sea that men call the Sea of Dark- 
ness. 

JUAN—Aren’t you afraid that you 
will fall off? 

coLumBus—No, Juan, I do not 
think that will happen. Prince 
Henry and King John of Portugal 

















69 TITLES FOR ANY 
LIQUID (4:-35's. 2504s) DUPLICATOR 
May we show you why 


CONTINENTAL 
SCHOOL MASTERS 


have, in a few short years, be- 
come recognized as the ultimate 
in satisfactory performance? 


Pre-printed masters available in:- 


@ ENGLISH @ ARITHMETIC 

@ PHONICS @ READING 

@ SEASONS @ OUTLINE MAPS 
@ SCIENCE @ SOCIAL STUDIES 


Write for Free Catalog of 
69 Liquid Duplicating Titles 


THE CONTINENTAL PRESS, INC. 


ELIZABETHTOWN, PA. 

















Send for TEXTILE PAINTING 
MANUAL —telis you how to Textile 


Paint with Alphacolor. Contains wealth 
of ideas and textile designs. 


| 
REQUEST MANUAL AI-11 /“= 
IT’S FREE TO TEACHERS 
AND SUPERVISORS. 





WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Chicego Heights, Ill 








Authoritative, 
able for $5.50 on 


FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


The live curriculum materials you need to sup- 

plement and vitalize textbook teaching are list- 

ed, classified, and indexed in the 

New 1954 Elementary Teachers Guide To 
Free Curriculum Materials 

selective and easy-to-use. Avail- 

30 day approval. 


Educators Progress Service, Dept. In., Randolph 10 Wis. 








“ APPLICATION 1.25 
25 PHOTOS l= 
Genuine Moen-Tons yor med 


Known, Perfect Copies, size 244x3% 


Send good head and shoulder or 
photo. Original returned unharmed. 
Prompt service. Superior Quality 
since 1898. 

MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
Box 867-0 La Crosse, Wis. 





are steadily employed you can get a 
quick cash loan from Postal Finance Com- 
pany entirely by 
on you 






—TEACHERS— 
BORROW by MAIL! 
550105600 co tia: 


It's fast! It's entirely private! Yes, 
regardless of where you live, if you 
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have sent ships down the coast of 
Africa and here, west of Spain, 
have been found two groups of is- 
lands, the Canaries and the Azores. 
juan—Yes, but beyond them 
coLuMBUsS—Beyond the _ islands 
is the Turn the stone in your 
hand and you will see that on the 
other side of the Sea of Darkness 
are India, Cathay, and Cipango. 
jy UAN—Why, yes! There they are. 
coLuMBus—That is why I be- 
lieve that I can sail west and reach 
the East. 
pieco—When will the ships be 
ready to sail, Father? 
coLuMBus—The ships are all in 
now. We will sail at 
dawn tomorrow with the tide. 
NARRATOR I—Father Pérez blessed 
the sailors at midnight. Then, 
while the church bell tolled, the 
great procession moved to the 
docks. Tears were in many eyes as 
wives and mothers crowded around 
the men for last good-bys. 
NARRATOR I1—Sailors boarded the 
waiting ships. Then as the Santa 


sea, 


readiness 


Maria, the Pinta, and the Nina 
lifted their anchors their great 
white sails caught the breeze and 


the ships moved toward the open 
The voyage had begun. 

NARRATOR 11I—Weeks and months 
passed but the ships did not return. 
Many thought they were lost and 
the men were dead. About noon, 
however, on March 15, 1493, a 
citizen spied the Nina, the smallest 
of Columbus’ ships, sailing toward 
the harbor of Palos. Quickly he 
ran through the town calling: 

SPANISH CITIZEN—The Nina is 
here. The Nina is home again. 

NARRATOR ll—The townspeople 
ran to the harbor to greet the sail- 
As the Nifia dropped anchor, 
Columbus stood at the rail looking 
into the happy faces. Someone 
called to Columbus: 

SPANISH CITIZEN—Where are the 
others? Where is the Santa Maria? 
The Pinta? 

COLUMBUS 


sea. 


ors, 


The Pinta was swept 
off her course during the last few 


days by a terrible storm. She may 
yet come home, 

SPANISH CITIZEN—Where is the 
Santa Maria? 

cOLUMBUS—Run_ aground on 
Christmas Eve in the islands we 


found on the other side. But have 
all men and the cargo were 
saved. We built a fort on the is- 
land. About forty men stayed there 
to gather gold with the help of 
friendly natives. 

crowp—Gold! 


no fear, 


They found gold? 


160 140 120 100 


COLUMBUS (continuing) —With 
God’s help, I shall return for the 
men before the year is up. 

NARRATOR ti—In course of time 
Columbus proceeded to Cordova 


where the Admiral met someone 
very dear to him. 

bikGo—Father, I’m so happy to 
see you, 


COLUMBUS 
see you, 


And I’m happy to 
Diego, and here is your 
friend Juan. How tall you boys 
have grown! 
juaAN—I’m glad you are safe, Sir. 
You were gone so long that we 
thought the ships must have fallen 
off the edge of the sea and all the 
men been eaten by the monsters. 
COLUMBUS—Juan, there really 
are no monsters, and the world is 
round, There is no edge. 
juan—Really round? 
coLUMBUS—Really round. Come 
and see what I have brought from 
the land across the sea. 
DIEGO (excitedly) —Oh, 
jyvuan—What is it? 
NARRATOR 11—Columbus showed 
the boys a little ratlike animal. 
pieco—Oh, what a funny little 
animal! 
JUAN—Will it bite? 
coLuMBuUsS—No, the native boys 
on the islands make great pets of 


Father! 


them. They call them Autias. 
pieco—This one will be a nice 
pet. 


juaAN—We will take good care of 
him. Won't we, Diego? 

pieco—Yes, we will. Oh, here 
are more animals! What are they? 

coLuMBUS—They are lizards. In 
the new land there are many dif- 
ferent kinds of lizards. Some are 
large like those iguanos and some 
are very small, 

juan—See the beautiful birds. 

pieco—What bright colors they 
have! 

coLuMBUS—They are parrots 
We saw flocks of them several days 
before we sighted land. They flew 
always to the southwest so I or- 


dered the helmsman to follow 
them to the land. 

pARROT—Long life to Ferdinand, 
the King. Long life to gracious 


Isabella, the Queen. 


) 


JUAN (startled )—Who-o-o spoke 

pieco—Was it the parrot? 

jJuAN—It was the parrot? O-o- 
oh, I am afraid. I am afraid. 


coLumBUs—The parrot will not 
hurt you, Juan. It can imitate the 
human voice, and the sailors, as a 
surprise for Their Majesties, have 
taught it to greet the King and 
Queen, Continued on page 102 
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clever 


cotton bag 
Christmas 


Gifts! 


Order your | / “I 
FREE tte f 
copies of 4 i 
Idea Book | ‘ee 


today! j 


Get your students started 
now on a cotton bag 
Christmas gift sewing project 
and see what fun they have! 
Such clever, attractive gifts 
can be made from colorful, 
inexpensive cotton bags... 
pretty aprons, handy dust- 
cloth mitts, decorative place 
mats, doll wardrobes, and 
stuffed toys. You'll find 
structions for all these and 
many more gift suggestions, 
plus the latest Simplicity 
fashions in the 24-page 
“Idea Book for Sewing with 
Cotton Bags.” Order your 
free copies today. Limit 25 
per class. 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


P.O. Box 76 * Memphis, Tennessee 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items 
you want. (Copied coupons 
are mot acceptable.) Send : 
in ONE envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service. THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


Coupons in this issue are on pages 
92, 94, 96, 98, 100, 102, and 104, 





SESS SSSSSSSESEHSESSSESSESESESSESSESESSSESESESESESESESESESESESESESSSESESESSEESSESEEES 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept. X. | am interested in the Ivory Insoection Pa- 
trol, as described in your advertisement—colored 20” by 26” Wall Chart and Individual 


Inspection Patrol Sheets. Kindly send me sufficient material for ...... . students. 
Ins. 92 
Narne oc cwececoocceccnudeucéouesee eee edecococeceses sevescconcecss GUM Sesvedecuen 
Breed Gr OD. cccccececcccescsdeecs: No. Pupils ..... 
GP cccvccnscccéctesinees sees - . Zone ~ ee 


COPECO COSCO OEEEEEEE EEE SE OESEEEEESEES OEE EEESESEOOEESESE EES ESESOS ESSE OEEEOEOSEEES 
THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION. Please send me descriptive ‘iterature on ‘The 
Farmer's Animal Friends'' and a copy of your new filmstrip catalogue. | am especially 
interested in 


Ins. 199 
Name oQbee 60eceeeEseceeeseosees sesveee eee ‘ Grade 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils ..... 
City dieed OR pee Cape Zone State ... 10-54 


SSSSSSSSSSSSESSSOSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSESSSESSSSSSSESESSESSSSSSESSESESSESSSESECES 


CEREAL INSTITUT®, INC. Send me Breakfast Teaching Unit for Grades 1 - 2 - 3 


Ins. 9 
Name . P . . oe seeceoces . eeces . see seesceoce 
Street of R.D. ... , , : ‘ pececsencoeccebeses 
City oe ‘ Zone State ... 10-54 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSOSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSESSSESSESSSSESSEHSSSESSESSSSSSSESSSSSSSSESSESESSSSOOSESS 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. Send me Breakfast Teaching Unit for Grades 4-5 - 6 


Ins. 9 
Name ° ° eee . cece . . cess oe eceecsocesecesessese 
Street or R.D. 
City eees os Zone BS. seeces 10-54 


SOPEOOESEOEE ESOS EES ESSE ESOESOESESESOSOSESESEEEEOS ESO OOO SOSOSOSESEOOOSOOOSEOSOOO®S 
AUDIO RECORD. Please send me a copy of "THE TEACHER TALKS ABOUT SOUND RE- 
CORDING,"' a new 40-page booklet containing hundreds of practical ideas on the use of 
tape and disc recording in modern education 


Ins. 441 
a TTIT TTT TTT TT TT TTT cecccese eeecee : Grade 
DGD GP GE Secbcteedices cevsoccsneeneces oee School 
City , eeeceones . County State 10-54 


SOOO E ESE EEE ESTES EESESOSESEEEEE SESE SEE EEE ESSE EE ESSOSOSESEESESESEEESEOEOESEEOESE 
THOMPSON'S. Please send free sample of Stik-tack Miracle Discs so that | may try 
them for putting up charts, maps, children's papers, etc. on walis, windows, black- 
boards, without tack or tape damage. 


Ins. 420 
WOM scvcccccccccccccccccscceceececcceoceccs eeccecece jsaddebéntnavd GeaGe  cvsvsssdets 
CPGED GP TB cococeccccccdsccesseseses No. Pupils ..... 
City , pedesebecanees ‘ Zone o FRR ccncsi 10-54 


POPES SSSES ESOT EE OESEESSESEEEEEEEEE SESS HE EEEEEOSEEESOSESEEEESESESESESEEESESEEEEEOY 
CHARLES BESELER COMPANY. Please arrange for a FREE DEMONSTRATION of the 
VU-LYTE at my convenience. Also please send a Free copy of your brochure ‘Opening 
the Door to the Mind."' 


Ins. 213 
Name evcecce sees TTT TTT. Grade 
Street of A.D. . nce ccccuuns ; School 
City eccesese Seeeseoceccocceoocces Zone ~+se+ State cccecse VOU 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION. Piease send me: FREE Rayon Teaching Units: 
TA) Grades 1-3 Kit TB) Grades 4-8 Kit TD) Science Kit 


Ins. 22 
Name ; sedesaneseess Grade ....ssseeee 
Street of R.D. ....... . No. Pupils ..... 
City st eeees Zone , State . 10-54 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. Please send Tempolo-Croft Instruction Folder. 


Ins. 262 
Name ; GQreGe ceoccssseces 
Street or R.D No. Pupils ..... 
City ... :; + reer GINNS ‘ccosccnen 10-54 
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DRILL GAMES for ARITHMETIC 


ARIETTA M. TAPNER 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Elementary School, 
Clayville, Rhode Island 


(TEACHING arithmetic necessarily calls for drill work. This can become 
a monotonous procedure for pupils if it is not made interesting. The 
child needs drill, so why not make it in game form? 
Games can transform the often tiresome number drill of the third and 
fourth grades to a pleasant and exciting classroom experience, as children 
of all ages and interests enjoy playing games. 





HOPSCOTCH 


Draw a hopscotch diagram. In the blocks 
write the numbers from 2 to 9. On a circle 
representing a stone, put any chosen num- 
ber. Let each child play hopscotch by add- 
ing or multiplying the number in each block 
3 by the number on the stone. Children try 
4- to name all the combinations correctly. 
6 



































LOOP THE LOOP 


Draw the accompanying diagram 
on the board. Any addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, or division 
combinations may be used. One 
child at a time is the pilot, who 
tries to loop the loop perfectly. If 
he answers each combination cor- 
rectly, he is a good pilot. 





POP THE BALLOONS 


Draw a bunch of balloons, using 
addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, or division combinations as 
shown. One child points to the 
balloons and another gives the an- 
swers as rapidly as he can. Each 
correct answer pops a balloon. 


@ 


TOUCHDOWN 


Draw a picture on_ the 
blackboard representing a 
football field, and numbet 
spaces as in the illustration. 
Each child carries the ball 
by multiplying the number 
on it (any number from | 
( > 7 > 
wet, Bag Rage A yEnc a HIT THE SNOW MAN 
vers in the field. He tries to 
carry the ball the length of Draw the figure of a snow man 
the field without a mistake. and several snowballs on the black- 
If he misses, another child board. Each child takes a turn add- 
starts where he left off and ing or multiplying each number on 
names the products going in the snowballs by the number on the 
the opposite direction. Two snow man’s hat. Each correct an- 
teams play, each trying to swer is a hit, so every child tries to 
make the most touchdowns. hit the snow man each time. 


‘5/6 [413/19 |7\8\2\6\0\9 








MIDGET AUTO RACE 

Draw a picture representing a race 
track with numbers and a midget 
racing car. Each child takes turns 
racing around this track, dividing 
each number on the track by the 
number on his car. Have a time- 
keeper and time each racer. The 
child who says the answers in the 
shortest time wins the race. 








PICKING APPLES 


Draw an apple tree with apples on 
it. On each apple write a combi- 
nation—addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, or division, Each child 
picks apples by naming the an- 
swers to the combinations. Chil- 
dren try to pick the tree clean. 





WINGING WILD GEESE 

Put the numbers from 1 to 9 at 
random in a V representing a num- 
ber of wild geese in flight. As a 
bullet, use any number from 2 
through 9. A child wings the geese 
by naming the products in rapid 
succession, beginning at either end. 
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Materials 


School 
Equipment 







The MECCO PORTABLE POTTERS 
WHEEL is designed to run by being 
connected to practically any type of 
home food mixer. Rubber padding pre- 
vents it from harming the mixer. Ap- 
proximately 7” x 11” x 9”, it is readily 
demountable and easily stored. Power 
from the mixer gives a smooth turning 
action at controllable speeds. It is $14.95 
from Mecco Industries Division, Marine 
Enterprises, Inc., Pasadena 20, Md. 


CHALKET is a transparent 314” plastic 
tube which enables you to use even 
small ends of chalk. A ring or nut is 
turned clockwise to tighten the tube 
after the chalk is placed in it. Order 
from Chalket, Box 3206, Madison, Wis. 
Chalket costs only $.79 each, or less 
in quantity. It eliminates dust on cloth- 
ing and dry “chalk hands.” 


Arrow Metal Products Co., 140 West Broad- 
way, New York 13, N.Y., has the first port- 
able jig-saw attachment designed for 4” 
electric drills. ARCO JIG-SAW, the new 
attachment, combines 7 saws in one: jig, 
keyhole, coping, rip, crosscut, band, and 
hacksaw. It cuts any lumber up to 2” x 4”. 
It sells for $10.95 complete with saw blade. 


FOAMY COTTON-TAIL is a soft new 
resting mat made by Crown Rubber Com- 
pany, Fremont, Ohio. School beginners will 
enjoy their daily rest periods on these mats, 
which come in the following colors: red, 
nile green, hunter green, gray, blue, wine, 
yellow, white, sandalwood, and dusty rose. 
They are available in two sizes: 18” x 30”, 
$2.98; and 24” x 36”, $3.98. 





VISI-GRAPH. a new demonstration board Pipe cleaners have really come to 
for visual presentations, is made by The the fore with the CHENILLE- 
Ohio Fleck-Cote Co., 5713 Euclid Avenue, KRAFT PIPE CLEANER ART 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. KIT, obtained from Bryn Mawr Nov- 

It stands on an easel and measures 48” elty Co., 3256 N. Halsted Street. 
high by 36” wide. The frame is poplar and Chicago 13, Illinois. The kit contains 
the flannel surface is jet black. Displays 8 dozen 10-inch pipe cleaners in 
for classroom talks are made by cutting assorted colors, with a folder of sug- 
gestions and pictures, for $1.25. 
CHENILLE-KRAFT JUNIOR is a 


25e package containing 2 dozen pipe 


“Velvette” paper to size, peeling off the 
backing, and pressing the self-adhering 
surface on the back of a picture or chart. 
The speaker presses the velour-back pic- 
ture on the board. It sells for $16.95. 


cleaners in any one color or in 
assorted colors if desired. 


The new PLASTI-THENE TITLEVIEW TEXT- 
BOOK COVER has an absolutely clear spine 
which enables a child to see at a glance the title 
of any particular book. The durable, waterproof, 
plastic film which is molded to heavy paper stock 
is impervious to chemicals, including acids. Space 









is available on the front and back covers for the 





school name and other marking. For prices and 





information, write: Bro-Dart Industries, Library 
Service Division, 59 E. Alpine St., Newark 5, NJ. 











LESHNER DOWNY SOFT WIPERS are an in- 
novation in dusting material. They are a new 
lightweight, nonwoven fabric which is disposable 








and 100 per cent lintless. Leshner offers wipers to 





quantity buyers at approximately two cents a 





square-yard piece. This is a saving of 50 per cent 
over other cloth wipers. Order by 25 lbs. from 
The Leshner Corp., Hamiltoa, Ohio. 























THE SPITZ 
‘ PLANETARIUM + 


FOR THE 
SCHOOL 


BRINGS ALL THE STARS 
RIGHT INTO YOUR ROOM 


Completely scientific and accurate. Just plug 
in and project on ceiling in any darkened room 
the stars as they appear from any spot above 
the equator; at any latitude and time of year! 





























































Designed by Armand Spitz, noted astronomer, 
its nearest competitor sells for $1,000! All in- 
structions enclosed with 32 page astronomy 
booklet complete with skycharts. Send check 
or M.O., no C.0.D. We pay postage. 





PARKER-KRESS CO. 


FOX & KNOWLTON RDS. 
R.D. 16, Media, Pa. 














MASTER LIQUID 
DUPLICATOR 
only $32.50 
COMPLETE WITH SUPPLIES 











Modern Classroom Teaching Techniques 
include hundreds of everyday uses for a 
Liquid Duplicator—to reproduce stand- 
ond spirit workbooks, tests, forms, no- 
tices, supplementary classroom reading 
materials etc. Now every school can 
afford to equip its’ teaching and office 
staff with the Liquid Duplicators they 
want and need, because Master Liquid 
Duplicators are within the budget of 
every school. Lower in cost and more 


economical to operate than gelatin or 
stencil machines, they are also faster, 
cleaner and easier to operate. And they 
are completely portable and easy to store. 
Each Master Liquid Duplicator comes 
complete with handy metal carrying and 
storage case. 

Find out for yourself why 8 
educators from coast to coast 
call Master Liquid Dupli- 
cators “* Teacher’s Pet’”’ 


Write today for complete informution. 


MASTER ADDRESSER CO. 6500-1 West Lake Stroot + Minneapolis 16, Minn. 


| Master Addresser Company 
6500-1 WEST LAKE STREET 

| __ JAINNEAPOLIS 16, MINNESOTA 

i 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on 
Master Portable Liquid Duplicators. 





Address 
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MAIL 
TODAY 


FILL IN COMPLETELY 

and CLIP SEPARATELY 

the coupons for the items Ce 

you want. (Copied coupons 
are not acceptable.) Send — 
in ONE envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 





Coupons in this issue are on pages 
92, 94, 96, 98, 100, 102, and 104, 


SCOPES ESHESESSESESEH SESE SSSESSEESESESESSESESESESESESESHESESESESESSOSSSSESSSESSESSESESS 


FRANK H. FLEER CORPORATION. Piease send information on your American Pictorial 


History offer. (See ad on Page 85.) 


Ins. 273 
FOO cccccccccccecse GreGe cocvcevddsec 
BEND GF BB. cnc cbb scdadcudedh hed edetesd cudbdocdscdéncoconssescocesseeces No. Pupils ..... 
 PPOTT OTT TTTITC ITIP TT TTT TT TTT tT ZOM@ «2-005 Behe coccvcese 10-54 


COSCO CEES EEO EEEEEOEEHEEEOEOEEEEEEOEEEESOESOSSO EOS OSOEOEESEOSOSSSESEESESESESEOOD 
SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC., Dept. 15-10. Please send complete information on the 
famous Sunshine Fund Raising Pian for Schools—including SUNSHINE CHRISTMAS CARDS 
on approval, Free lilustrated Catalog, Free Sample Folder of Sunshine Imprinted Cards 
PLUS complete details on the great New Sunshine Prize Pian for Schools. 


Ins. 464 
Name Gehess cccvccovescoessceseses 
SR, GP BG. coccncceccccectocseecccccecccsebonvccccccccecetcoccessss 00606 CES CRESSeneReesas 
GO cccccccccccccccccescccccccescccecesesoes coseccccccece ZONE ..ceees Bate ccccccese 10-54 


COCO OOOEOEEOEEOEOEOO ESOS EOEESEEOOEOOOOEESSESEOSESESSEOSEOESSESEESOSOOOSEOSOSEEESS 
PERSONAL PRODUCTS CORP., Box 5461-10. Please send me free: new booklets () ''Grow- 
ing Up and Liking !t''; [) “It's So Much Easier When You Know''; () ''Sally and Mary 
and Kate Wondered" "How Shall | Tell My Daughter?"'; () one ‘Educational Port- 
folio on Menstrual Hygiene."* 


Ins. 363 
Name peveceoesoesecss ; ; cepevoseceseeoonnt GOGO coccsececee 
Bieesd op GD. ceccccccccccetoccncs ceeecseteccoecscoccoescsesencceseccesess No. Pupils ..... 
City .cccccsccee eevecceccese MPTTTTTITITTTTTI TTT TTT iti BERD coceoce State ....++++. 10-54 


CONTINENTAL BAKING CO., Inc., Home Economics Dept. Please send me your free 


sample material for check one) [) 1. Primary Grades; 2. Intermediate Grades. 

{Please mark) WONDER BREAD is () is not sold in grocery stores in this city. 
Ins. 424 
Name . Oc cecccces oes co WENO cccccccoscocccecceosesues 
Street of R.D. ...... Geheel 2c ccccesecccccssccecs 
GP ccococecucesssoccescescasceeesooes BOGS cccoces Bate cccccecus 10-54 


AMERICAN CRAYON CO. Please send me your colorful four-page project, "You Talk 
Betier with Chaik!'' which appeared on pages 25-28 of the September issue of THE 


INSTRUCTOR, 
Ins. 222 
GORING. cs bcdedsadteweséucusedseandabebedbesbserintecceacttcesoceececssseees Grade cecsccccsses 
Sipenh Gr GAA. ccccccecttecccesssee ces sseens ccccccesecccccocvenesceseesecece No. Pupils ..... 
OW cccececceeesoccecetees ceeeeeeeseeeeeeeecoesosceccecces ny escsees Giahe vccccdose 10-54 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY. Please send your latest Teacher's Buying Guide which illus- 
trates and describes over 3500 teaching heips 


Ins. 35 
POOEED. 0 obo 00000 0bd00es05e0desberes eee se elsees cececccecbcoccoecoeces GIOED ccoesevecse 
SRIGED GF Gee 0 66566550000604045 5 see bSSeresdoccecsscodecoceccoeccessceees No. Pupils ..... 
Cy ccoce YT TTT TTT ITTTTTTTTTT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT TT eee BRD cccccas WANO cccccccce 10-54 


DITTO, INC. Please send me: () Information about the new Automatic Electric D-11 Du- 
plicator; The DITTO D-10 Duplicator; Catalog of your 65 new Workbooks for repro- 

duction on Direct (liquid) Process machines 
Ins. 15 
Name «.ccceees ceees , : , eer : GIOGD cvcsevesses 
Saves? GP BB occccectecccccscessesccececs No. Pupils ..... 
GY cccccccccsreccseroccestccccccescccescescoocccces BORO ccceies SOS08 ccccccces 10-54 


SOSOSSESS HOES SSES EE SESOSESOSESESOEESEOOEOSESEOS OSE SESESEOEEEES OSE OSESOESSESEEOEEES 
MATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Box 76. Please send sseeeee Copies [limit 25 per 
class) of your 24-page, illustrated "IDEA BOOK for Sewing with Cotton Bags,"’ giving 
how-to-do directions for making attractive household decorations, gifts, and toys, plus 
latest Simplicity fashions. 


Ins. 71 
Name Grade ccccccedsse 
Street or R.D SNOT cc ccccccecceccesstese 
City : , Zone SO wdécadess 10-54 





Here’s the book you've been waiting for—a complete class- 
room poetry book. POEMS CHILDREN ENJOY contains 
nearly 700 poems for every holiday, every special occasion, 
recitations, social studies and English. This 112-page vol- 
ume combines verse which has appeared in THE INSTRUCTOR with favorite poems 
by many noted authors. Illustrations have been carefully drawn by artists familiar 
to INSTRUCTOR readers. Contents are carefully organized according to occasion or 
subject matter. Postage prepaid on cash orders. Hard Cover $2.50. Paper Cover $2.00. 


Order from: F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
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Columbus Showed the Way 


(Continued from page 99) 


juan—They will be surprised. 

NARRATOR I—Suddenly Diego sces 
a man with a red skin doing some- 
thing very amazing. 

pieco—Father, Father, look at 
that strange man! His nose and 
mouth are smoking. Is he on fire 
inside? 

coLumBus—No, he is one of the 
natives of the new land. They raise 
a plant which they call tobacco, 
They roll and dry the leaves. Then 
they get much pleasure by smoking 
them. I have brought back some 
tobacco for the King. 


pieco—Are the natives from 
Cathay? 
coLuMBusS—No, I have called 


them Indians because they have 
dark skins like the people of India. 

preco—Then you were in India? 

coLuMBus—I’mnotsure. I think 
we were not far from India; per- 
haps we were in the Spice Islands. 

juan—Did you find more than 
one island? 

coLuMBuUs—Yes, we found many 
beautiful islands—some larger than 
all Spain. 

pieEGo—And were there great cit- 
ies and rich palaces? 

cOLUMBUS—No, we found no cit- 
ies at all, just villages of natives. 
They are fine people. Wherever we 
went they met us with great friend- 
liness and shared their fruits and 
their fish with us. 

pieco—I’m glad they were so 
good to you, 

SPANISH CITIZzEN—The Pinta is 
coming! The Pinta is home, too. 

crowp—The Pinta is home! 

coLumMsus—Now all Spain can 
rejoice, for all the men are safe. 


piEGO—King Ferdinand and 
Queen Isabella are at Barcelona. 
They will be happy to know that 
you have returned. 

COLUMBUS—A messenger is al- 
ready on his way to them and after 
we rest I shall take all the sailors 
and the Indians with all our treas- 
ures to show to Their Majesties at 
Barcelona. 

piEGO— May I go with you? 

coLuMBUS—Yes, you shall ride 
at the head of the procession with 
me and you shall stand beside me 
as I tell the King and Queen of 
the voyage. 

pieGco—Queen Isabella 
pleased. 

coLumMBus—Yes, I believe that 
both Their Majesties will be well 
pleased. 

pieco—Will you go again to the 
new land? 

coLtumBus—If Their Majesties 
will grant me more ships, I shall 
go again for there is much land to 
be explored. 

NARRATOR —Their Majesties 
were well pleased with Columbus, 
and they called him Admiral of 
the Ocean Sea, Don, Viceroy, and 
Governor of the Islands. 

NARRATOR 1I—Columbus made 
three more voyages westward 
searching for Cathay and Cipango, 
Although he did not find them, ne 
did discover a new world where 
white men had not lived before. 
Thousands of other men and wom- 
en, following Columbus, came and 
cleared the land for farms and for 
cities. But we honor Columbus— 

ALL NARRATORS (together)—Be- 
cause he showed the way. 


will be 


PRE-BROADCAST SUGGESTIONS 


1. Show children on a globe places mentioned in the script. 
2. Display pictures of Columbus and his ships, also pictures of 


Central American Indians, native birds and animals. 


(See draw- 


ing on page 98 of hutia, lizard, and parrot.) 
3. Explain the terms: caravan route, Great Khan, run aground, 
monsters, faith, persistence, courage. 


POST-BROADCAST ACTIVITIES 


1. Topies for further study. 


a) Products brought back by Columbus. 
b) Columbus’ later journeys. 


2. Things to do. 


a) Trace Columbus’ journey on the globe or map and iden- 





tify the islands discovered. (See map on page 99.) 

b) Make individual booklets containing paragraphs and 
pictures about Columbus. 

c) Make models or draw pictures of the ships. 





UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Educational Service Dept., Box 401. 
new revised FREE CATALOG of educational material. 


Please send me your 


Ins. 102 
POND bing 6s cde ues cepceviasbbe 666 066060 056060d05SS0000s460 sb e08 Sahel. sve cccceccctesescescss 
|) rere ee ee ee ee ee pevceenceoacocs PPTTTITT TT TTT 
GD enécece tantadhindacs<absiedsdumesscedsheusiekasiattens BORD nscecee SORE cis td senes 10-54 


ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP. Please send me free catalog of Ann Marie's Fingertip Art 


and Activity Aids. 


Ins. 106 
SND Shcohigddoncnteccciecns cess deeded boned shnbebebesessehsesek cenweeenlenaeueathes sbadeee 
Se OF Bi dn. cdvccnedivacesedecscuawadehbsunstiaeatnwind tes caktaeddenestl teen bveee 
GREP dddesoccccscvacenccandseserddibelentnedenensastsie Beae cccecce Sdate ccccccese 10-54 








ABC of Fires and Fire Protec- 
tion—20%” x 13” chart explaining five 
basic types of fire extinguishers, and 
when and how to use them (Walter 
Kidde & Co., Inc., Advertising Dept. ; 
675 Main St., Belleville, N.J.; free). 


A-B-C’s of Symphonies—|6-page 
booklet on a symphony orchestra and 
symphonic music told in words and pic- 
tures (Channing L. Bete Co., Inc., 20 
Federal St., Greenfield, Mass.; $.15). 


Audubon Society of Canada 

Catalogue of this organization’s publi- 
cations, including periodicals, books, 
pictures (Audubon Society of Canada, 
181 Jarvis St., Toronto 2, Ont.; free). 


Cembined Book Exhibit—Book 
list with publication facts and annota- 
tions, compiled by Christine Gilbert and 
Jean Betzner; classification scheme is 
based on what a book reveals about re- 
lationships of life (Combined Book Ex- 
hibit, 950 University Ave., New York 
52; free on request). 


Dagwood Splits the Atom 
Comic-type booklet of the Bumstead 
family who explain nuclear fission (Ed- 
ucation Services, U.S. Atomic Commis- 
sion, Washington 25, D.C.; sample copy 
free). 


Fire Chief and the Safe Or 
Firefly and Firefighter Johnny 
Wilson—Leafict and booklet in car- 
toon and comic style telling the fire pre- 
vention story and teaching how to keep 
the home safe; easy reading (National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John 
St., New York 38; free). 


Free and Inexpensive Learning 
Materials—Booklet containing 3,246 
entries of materials helpful to the class- 
room teacher; with few exceptions, no 
item costs more than $.50 (Division of 
Surveys and Field Services, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville 5, Tennessee; $1.00). 


Geed and Bad School Piants— 
Publication showing results of a nation- 
wide school-facilities survey, which may 
assist planners in selecting features for 
their own schools (Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C.; $.50). 


Government Best Sellers for 
1954—New catalogue of popular gov- 
ernment publications, many of interest 
to elementary teachers (Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C.; free). 


Guide to Films in Human Rela- 
tions—Catalogue of nearly two hun- 
dred films listed under approximately 
40 “human relations” subjects (Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C.; $1.00). 


. Handbook on Infantile Paraly- 


sis—Reprint from Good Housekeeping 
Magazine giving facts on this disease 


) 
Made to ORDER | 


FREE AND INEXPENSIVE | 
MATERIALS YOU WILL ) 
WANT TO ORDER 


Stsicninenieilbeniitedsiaili mami 





and attempts at finding a cure (inquire 
at your local drugstores; free). 


Health and Nutrition Unit— 
Teaching unit for primary pupils, in- 
cluding 35 sets of 12 coloring pages 
about fresh fruits and vegetables and 
teacher’s manual (United Fresh Fruit 
and Vegetable Assn., 777 Fourteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C.; free). 


How to Teach About Commu- 
mism—Pamphlet of particular help to 
elementary teachers (Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B'rith, 212 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10; $.25). 


Junior Libraries—New publica- 
tion devoted to developments in library 
work with children and young peo- 
ple (Gertrude Wolff, Editor, Junior 
Libraries, 62 West 45th St., New York 
36; first issue free; $2.50 per year). 


May I Present, Conversation 
and You, Your Voice and You 

Three leaflets on the art of good in- 
troductions and conversation (Service 
Bureau, Woman’s Home Companion, 
640 Fifth Ave., New York 19; $.06 
each, all three for $.15). 


Plays fer Children—Descriptive 
catalogue of children’s plays (The Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Press, Cloverlot, Anchor- 


age, Kentucky; $.10). 


Teacher’s Packet on Korea- 
Kit containing map, fact booklet, and 
informative articles on Korean life 
(Korean Pacific Press, Washington Bu- 
reau, 1828 Jefferson Place, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C.; free.) 


Teaching Hemebound Children 
by Telephone—Report of 100 cases 
of children who are homebound includ- 
ing suggestions for adopting teaching 
by telephone plan (Special Education 
Division, Executone, Inc., 415 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17). 


Teaching Kits on Better Break- 
fasts—Onc kit is primary, the other 
intermediate ; each has a bulletin-board 
calendar, teacher's manual, and pupil 
leaflets. Use coupons on page 100 
Cereal Institute, Inc., 135 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago 3). 


United Nations Calendar 1954 
International desk calendar with 
UN pictures, space for daily notations; 
text printed in English and French 
UN Bockshop in General Assembly 
Building or local booksellers; $1.50). 


Very Personally Yours—Braille 
edition of booklet explaining the story 
of menstruation (International Cellu- 
cotton Products Co., 919 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11; free to libraries and 
schools for the blind). 


What Every Child Needs for 
Geod Mental Health—Leafict 
pointing out children’s emotional needs 
(National Association for Mental 
Health, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19; $1.10 per hundred, minimum 


order; write for quantity rates). 
















new mother 


The love that makes a doll her baby is the beginning of mother- 
hood for alittle girl... the start of love-giving that will make 
her strive and fight for the security of those she loves as 
long as she lives. 

Take care of your doll-baby, little girl. It is one of the world’s 
most precious playthings. 







The security that springs from love is the very heart of our 
living. It is a privilege known only in a country such as ours, 
where men and women are free to work for it. 






And when we live up to the privilege of taking care of our 
own, we also best take care of our country. For the strength of 
America is in its secure homes all joined in a common security. 























































Let America’s security be found in your home! 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word—now! 


If you’ve tried to save and failed, chances are it was because 
you didn’t have a plan. Well, here’s a savings system that really 
works—the Payroll Savings Plan for investing in U.S. Savings 
Bonds. This is all you do. Go to your company’s pay office, 
choose the amount you want to save—a couple of dollars a pay- 
day, or as much as you wish. That money will be set aside for 
you before you even draw your pay. And automatically invested 
in Series “E” U.S. Savings Bonds which are turned over to you. 

If you can save only $3.75 a week on the Plan, in 9 years and 
8 months you will have $2,137.30. If you can save as much as 
$18.75 a week, 9 years and 8 months will bring you $10,700! 

U.S. Series “E” Savings Bonds earn interest at an average 
of 3% per year, compounded semiannually, when held to 
maturity! And they can go on earning interest for as long as 
19 years and 8 months if you wish. 

Eight million working men and women are building their 
security with the Payroll Savings Plan. For your family’s 
sake, how about signing up today? 


If you want your interest as current income, ask your 
banker about 3% Series “‘H’’ Bonds which pay interest semi- 
annually by Treasury check. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It ie donated by 
this publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magatrine 
Publishers of America. 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items GG 
you want. (Copied coupons 
are not acceptable.) Send 
in ONE envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 





Coupons in this issue are on pages 
92, 94, 96, 98, 100, 102, and 104. 


wTrrtiiiiititittitt i) 
UNITED FRESH FRUIT & VEGETABLE ASSN. Please send your health and nutrition unit 
for primary pupils, including 35 sets of 12 coloring pages about fresh fruits and vege- 
tables; plus manual of teaching suggestions 


Ins. 508 
Name ...... se Seeedes ebeedseseceenceesosecs : seueesees -«++ Grade 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 
City . ey ere Ter eT PTT Terr Tir Titi tt ttt ..+» Zone «se« State . 10-54 


THE UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSN. Piease send me a set of your free teaching 
unit on BEET SUGAR 


Ins. 4 
GOODIES cnbcbdedeceSecccedeceecsesecceceetes cesececcccccescccocecoeceeccceceeesoeseseeseesonen 
St. or R.D 
City space Zone State 10-54 


NATURAL RUBBER BUREAU. Please send me Teaching Unit on Netural Rubber including 
charts, teacher's manual and pupil sheets 


Ins. 415 
Name .. eet TTT ITTITITTITTTITITT TTT LLTLT QraGe  eccewucn 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City .... seeees ; see ° Zone State ; 10-54 


SSSSSSSSSSSSESSSESSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSESSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSESSHSESESESSESSESSSSSSSCSSSESSSCSSCCEEES 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS. Please send EBF 25th Anniversary Catalog Sup- 
plement listing 54 NEW Encyclopaedia Britannica Films ready for Fall release. 


Ins. 68 
Name ; so00 , Grade oseccee 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City : sadeeucuteca Zone cosas WD 10-54 


PICTURE PROGRESS. Piease send a sample copy of your new educational comic-type 
magazine as described in advertisement on Page 87 


Ins. 63A 
Name - pweeces : : cessetssesese GR 
Street or 8.0 No. Pupils 
City Zone State 10-54 


SHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSESSHESESSSSSSESSSSSSESESSSSESESESESECSCESCOOOYS 


RCA EDUCATIONAL SERVICES. Enclosed is 10c. Please send me a copy of the new 
1954-1955 RCA Victor Educational Record Catalog 


163 
Name PYTTTT TTT TIT T Te enseces Grade ocvsees 
Street or R.D aces , PTTTTT TTT tit : School 
City Zone .. State . wee 10-54 


PALFREY'S SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. Please send me your new booklet "PRACTICAL AIDS 
iO TEACHING,” an illustrated catalogue | enclose 15¢ for the cost of handling. 


Ins. 341 
Neme secs ; - cecheeneene Grade os escee 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City wesevec ‘ . Zone State 10-54 


COCO OEOE NESSES SEOOSEOOEES ESSE ESEEOSEEEOSSESEOESEEEHOSESESOSEOEEEEESEOSOEOOSEEEEES 
A. NM. PALMER COMPANY. Please send me a copy of CURSIVE WRITING THE EASY 


WAY | enclose 25c. Grade desired Send FREE catalog and literature 
on both Manuscript and Cursive Writing. 


Ins. 432 
Name ‘ oe cecnseoeess 5O00 000 08050000080 660000000000000800068 Grade 
Street or B.D. . oveceécocese ee School 
City cows eeee TTTTTTT Ti rT etree : , . Zone .. State . oses 10-54 


Sr rrriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiritt ttt 
SCHOOL SERVICE CO. Please send me your new 1954 booklet "TOOLS OF TEACHING," 
@ graded, illustrated catalog of Hectograph and Spirit (Direct Process) Workbooks, 
Posters, Music, Fiannel Board Sets, Games and other Teaching Aids | enclose 25¢ to 
cover handling. . 
Ins. 144 
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October is a good month for 
us to catch up on summer cor- 
respondence. Letters aren’t in 
yet about the September issue 
and everybody's thoughts about 
June were covered last month. 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I have just finished writing letters to 
my senators and congressmen so I might 
as well write to you too. I am very 
distressed about the proposed cut in 
appropriations for UNICEF. Surely 
there is no more valuable expenditure 
in the budget of foreign expenditures. 
| hope teachers everywhere are protest- 
ing this unwarranted slash..... 

Annabelle Bryant, Missouri 


We wrote letters to Washington 
too. The cut was bad enough, but 
the rider limiting how the money was 
to be spent was even more serious, 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I am a colored principal with twen- 
ty-five years experience. I have a 
family of seven children, with two in 
college preparing to be teachers. | sup- 
pose that the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court abolishing segregation 
is a great triumph for my race, but 
cannot help wondering what it is going 
to do to the security of thousands of 
colored teachers in the schools of the 
South. 

My school is in the suburbs of a 
large city. The children can easily be 
absorbed in a new elementary school 
for white children built near by. My 
position and those of all my teachers 
are in jeopardy. Also, what future is 
there for my two children? 

Perhaps it is wrong to force decisions 
before the people are ready for them. 

Martin R. Moore, North Carolina 


Mr. Moore’s fears were echoed 
several times by teachers who came 
to our booth at the NEA convention. 
There is no cut-and-dried answer to 
the problem and surely the Supreme 
Court recognizes this, for a later rul- 
ing is to come on the administration 
of their decision. Mr. Moore suggests 
that the decision might have been 
postponed till a later date. But to 
wait till everyone was ready for it 
might mean that the change would 
never take place. In the meantime, 
solving the problem is bound to 
bring difficulties and hardships to 
some people. The only answer lies in 
taking a calm, steadfast course, with 
real brotherhood as the guiding star. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

This is the first time I have ever 
written a letter to an editor in answer 
to a published letter, but I was so 
‘wrought up’ by Selma R. Ballard’s let- 
ter in your June issue that I want to 
register my protest. 

It has been my privilege to view our 
school system from several angles, as 
student, teacher, P.T.A. worker, and as 
a member of the school board. This 
has enabled me to have a rather broad 
view of our common schools. 

I think Miss Ballard is absolutely 
wrong in calling the kindergarten a 
play school. It is nothing of the sort. 
Every single activity in kindergarten 
has a meaning in the child’s learning 
and development. If I had to choose 
one year of our public schools that 
would have to be omitted, the kinder- 
garten would certainly be the last one. 
I would prefer to shorten the high 














school by one year and keep the kin- 
dergarten. 

I am sure I should not like to send 
a child to Miss Ballard’s room. I want 
my little first-graders to enjoy school. 

Nellie Beverly, Washington 


We weren't going to include any 
letters about the June issue, but this 
is so typical of the many letters pro- 
testing against Selma Ballard’s com- 
ments about kindergarten that we 
are ‘including it. We didn’t agree 
with Selma in the first place and it 
did our hearts good when so many 
of you took the time to protest. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

As I stood in front of the museum 
building at Frijoles Canyon in the 
Bandelier National Monument of New 
Mexico, a truck pulled up in a scuff of 
dust. Out scrambled numerous brown- 
eyed, chubby little Indian children, 
followed by their teacher. 

I followed the group into the muse- 
um, and watched their solemn interest 
in the exhibits—the maps, the pottery, 
the cases with scenes depicting the lives 
of their forebears. 

Finally I asked the teacher, “Where 
are you from?” 

“The Tesuque (Ta-sook’ie) Pueblo,” 
she replied, and then continued, “We 
came here as a part of our social stud- 
ies unit.” 

“What unit are you studying?” I 
asked. 

“The American Indian,” 
conic reply. 


was her la- 
Mildred Hooper, Arizona 


We received this letter last Feb- 
ruary! It’s been put aside every 
month in favor of more current 
items, but it struck our funnybone, 
so we went to share it with you. 


~ 


Dear Miss Owen 
Please send me two copies of the 
very excellent poster by Cynthia Amrine 
appearing in The Instructor, June 1954. 
This is another fine service you are ren- 
dering the teaching profession. 
Birdie M. Hale, Mississippi 


The reason for printing this let- 
ter is to remind you about our teach- 
ers recruitment posters. Copies are 
still available, because due to the 
big summer demand we ran a new 
lot. These will make good posters 
for American Education Week, but 
order in a hurry. Just to refresh your 
memory, they’re free. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Here’s one for the books. For five 
years I drove a 1948 Chevrolet. My 
uncle, who is a Buick dealer, offered 
me a good trade on a Buick Century. 
I decided to buy it instead of taking 
a vacation. A school director who lives 
near me has a Buick Special, the model 
smaller than mine. This morning as 
we were coming out of church he had 
the arrogance to criticize my car as un- 
suiiable for a teacher. I like teaching 
but it has its drawbacks. 

Name withheld, Pennsylvania 


Well, it’s obvious he’s a small 
man, but there are small men in ev- 
ery profession. We know a bank 
president who drives a Ford and 
everyone on his staff also purchases 
cars in the low price field. They'd 
be out of a job if they didn’t. 














You can win one of these 





First Prize. $500.00 
Second Prize..... $250.00 
Third Prize.....-- 9 100.00 
er eee $50.°° 
, 510.82 





Five + 


Forty Honorable Mentions of 


The main purpose of this contest is to discover new 
ways in which the Flo-master—‘“the miracle pen 
with the felt tip” —is used in schools. That is why 
you are invited to write a letter stating how the Flo- 
master has helped you in your work and to send in a 
specimen of your work, (Read the Contest Rules at 
the right.) 

To get you started on your letter here are some of 
the uses of the Flo-master we know about. You prob- 
ably have discovered many others. 


* Making flash-cards, charts, posters, maps 

* Wall displays of nursery rhymes and illustrations 

* Object identification cards (piano, chair, etc.) 

* Reading and pronunciation cards 

* Wall charts of pupils’ accomplishments (list of 
books read, attendance, etc. ) 


* Seasonal and activity posters (Easter, Christmas, 
etc.) 
* Window decorations 


* Marking athletic equipment 


If you haven’t used a Flo-master you’ll be delighted 
with this revolutionary pen. It writes on any surface 

- plastic, wood, paper, metal — with broad lines or 
thin lines — heavy or light. The flow of ink is accu- 
rately controlled by an automatic valve. 

Flo-master inks in eight colors are instant-drying, 
waterproof, smudge-proof. 

YOU can win one of these valuable prizes. Remem- 
ber, there are 108 prizes in all. So read the Contest 
Rules—and, incidentally, note the names of the judges 
—all leading educators. And now it’s up to you to 
send along your entries. 





VALUABLE PRIZ 





Flo-master 


The ‘“Miracle* Pen with the FELT TIP 






ee eee 


Flo-master 







The NEW S20 Set: 


Pocket-size FLO- MASTER with 


, k Adapter. 2 02. 
Tips. Fine Mar 
can Cleanser — ® $3.90 VALUE 


4 assort¢ d Felt 
can Ink. 2 02. 











CONTEST RULES 





Contest Judaes 


MISS MARY J. FRANCIS, ~l of Elementary Edu- 
cation, Newark, New Jersey 

MRS. LUCILE H. LATTING, State Elementary School 
Supervisor, Denver, Colorado 

SR. MARY JANET, Curriculum Consultant, Commission 
on American Citizenship, The Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C. 

PROF, F. DEAN McCLUSKY, Dept. of Education, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, California 

MRS. EDITH S. McCALL, Reading Counselor and Ad- 
visor on Visual Aids to Public Schools, La Grange, 
Illinois, 
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ORGAN PIPES 


SOPRANC ALTO 


ONLY 4 PIPES ONLY 3 PIPES TO MASTER 
TO MASTER 


SPECIAL OFFER 


As shown on the coupon, two books are provided free 
with each instrument. For additional selections we 
recommend the book ‘Program Songs’’. Halloween, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas and Easter songs are in- 
cluded. Although this book is priced at 40c, the cou- 
pon below will enable you to purchase this book at 
the special price of 25c. 








* A PROGRAM 


AY 


TEACHERS * 


YOUR CHOICE 


You may have a Harmony Band with any one of the three types of instruments shown, or you may combine them as 


FLUTES AND HARMONY PIPES 


CHAD FLUTE 


ONLY 3 KEYS 
TO MASTER 


Children love these attractive little Instruments. The Soprano Child 
Flute, with its three padded keys, is the simplest instrument of its 
type ever designed. Numbers printed above the notes tell the flute 
players which of the keys they ore to press. Numbers are also 
printed above the Harmony Pipe parts which tell the players which 
pipe they are to blow into. No. 1, for instance, always refers to the 
longest pipe, No. 2 to the middie pipe and No. 3 to the shortest 
pipe. Ar attractive desk music stand is provided with each instru- 
ment. 


IN 4 WEEKS 


ONLY 3 PIPES TO MASTER 


THE HARMONY BAND 


Teachers and parents alike are amazed at the results which children are achieving on 
these instruments. Following are just a few of the many enthusiastic reports received. 


(Letters are on file.) 


@ have been using your instruments for six years and find they are really wonderiul. My pupils just 


love them and so do I. 


| have a 79 piece band. Never enjoyed teaching music before as | do now. Your instruments are 


tops. 


We are thrilled over the new Harmony Band and like it better than our Rhythm Band. 
Your instruments provide the best stimulus for note-reading that | have ever found. 


wuseneven ee 


on all orders of $3.00 or more. 


' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

: (This offer applies only to teachers, supervisors and 
: school officials and is limited to ONE to a customer.) 
' A music desk stand and BOOKS | 

' FREE and I! of the ‘'1-2-3 Harmony Band 

' 
i 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
1 
' 
' 
' 


Method" are provided FREE OF CHARGE with 
each instrument on all School Orders. 


WE PAY THE POSTAGE 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
2821 North 9th St., Milwaukee 6, Wis. \ 


Soprano Child Fiutes @ $1.00 each $ 
Alto Harmony Pipes @ $1.00 each $.. 
@ $1.00 each $ 
@ $1.25 each $ 
@ $1.25 each $ 
@ $1.25 each $ 
@ $1.75 each $......... 
@ $1.75 each $.......... 
@ $1.75 each $..... 
@ $1.50 each $.. 
-“Program Songs" (40¢e value) @ 25¢ $ 
Total $.. 
Less 50c coupon deduction $ 


Tenor Harmony Pipes 
Soprano Organ Pipes 

Alto Organ Pipes 

Tenor Organ Pipes 
.Soprano Chimes 

Alto Chimes 

Tenor Chimes 

Two-Octave Symphonet sets 


1 enclose $ 


Address... 


you wish. You may have a band with as few as three 
players or as many as a hundred. Inasmuch as the 
soprano instrument usually plays the melody, it is 
advisable to have a few more soprano players than 
alto and tenor. A reasonable balance, however, is all 
that is required. You will be surprised to see how 
easily your students will play three-part music from 
the first lesson on. 


CHIMES 


ONLY 3 CHIMES TO MASTER ONLY 4 CHIMES 


TO MASTER 


Everyone is surprised at the lovely tone produced by these 
cluminum chimes. No particular skill is required for the 
playing of these instruments for numbers ore printed above 
the notes which tell the players which chime they are to 
strike. As shown in the illustration, the music con be placed 
right upon the instrument. Each of the chime instruments can 
be played with the child in sitting or standing position. 
When the child is in sitting position, he merely removes the 
neck strap and sets the instrument upon his desk. 


FREE 
TO TEACHERS 


A piano accompaniment 
booklet, complete with teach- 
ing instructions, is provided 
free of charge to teachers on 
all INITIAL orders. 











ALL THIS FOR §1,50 


Each set consists of: 
The De Luxe Model Symphonet 
The attachable music helder 
Carrying bag 
A desk music stand 
Both Harmony-Band instruction books 
The "Number or Note Symphonet Method" 
Books | and I! of the "Sing or Play Symphonet 
Method.” 


The use of the Symphonet with the Harmony 
Band is optional. Whenever the band includes 
children from the fourth grade or up, however, 
the Symphonet makes a welcome addition. 
(Although the Symphonet can be learned by 
primary grade children, the progress is much 
faster if the child is at least in the third or 
fourth grade.) Because of the two octave 
range of the Symphonet, it can be used to play 
any of the three parts. In fact, a Harmony 
Band can be had of SYMPHONETS ONLY by 
dividing the players on the three parts. When 
used with the other instruments, the Sympho- 
net usually plays the soprano part. 





2821 North 9th Street 


For The Older Children 
THE TWO-OCTAVE SYMPHONET 


(The letter two Symphonet books core included to prepare the 
Symphonet players for the four-port 
Symphonet-Harmony Band which is now available. Additional in- 
formation on this course will be sent on request.) 


-HANDY- FOLIO MUSIC CO.- 





\ 1. 


“Advanced Course’’ for 





Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin 





